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“SAY CREAM OF WHEAT, YOU RASCAL!” 
Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co, Copyright by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Victrola XI, $150 
> WV EAR after year the Victrola continues its pre- —————— 
eminent position in the musical world, and the 
_- group of artists who entrust their reputations to it 


continues to include the truly great of each decade. 
These facts must compel your attention and justify 
your choice when you buy Victrola instruments 


and records. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO , Camden, N. . 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N.J. 
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How many of these essen- 
tials are lacking in the 
soap you now use? 
1— Whiteness 
2—Fragrance 
3—Abundant Lather 
4—Easy Rinsing 


5—Mildness 9 De IES shining in the sun—hands as soft and white as if they 
78s Meade” never had touched dishwater—these are the rewards of the 


; woman who uses Ivory Soap for the china, silver and glass. 
Ivory Soap combines all - 5 


seven. 
Ivory Soap, delightful for the toilet, is equally so for dishwashing. her 
Everyone likes the thought of its clean sweet whiteness in connec- AN 
U | 
tion with the dishes from which we eat. You will like its effi- SH 
ciency. Its abundant lather makes the washing easy; its perfect rins- | CA 
ing prevents the formation of the soapy film that dulls the luster of ms 
Get this FREE china and glass. 
af dike Ivory soapsuds are as harmless as clear water. Use them for every- 
fee = rubbing. Makes pret thing, and your daily tasks will take no toll from the beauty of your 
nomics, The Procter 4 [= 
Gamble Company, Cin- W 
IVORY SOAP 99%% PURE sa 
ian /O call a 
100 fate, 
IT FLOAT | [he 
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PRESENTLY THE 
DOOR OPENED } 
j 
LIVING MEN— Pruett Carter 
: SUPPOSE anybody would think I was a goose 77] j ] j All tried to kill herself when she discovered that Mr 
when I took that case. I'd have said so myself. Phil’s Jap valet had two wives already; Mr. 
- Of course it was my having been all that time Fletcher, who had perfectly horrid eyes, tried to 
with the Fletchers that made me do it; that and be- make me kiss hi and while Mrs. Fletcher was a 
cause it was Doctor Moulton’s case, which you may ; ~ ? 4 dear, she did have it on her mind that she ought to 
a mere coincidence if you like, but which I call By D I BA R N A R D D LAN O ke e busy 
ate. ~ aking it llin all, twelve months ot that sort ot 
I had been nursing for twelve years, had come out place was enough to last me a lifetime. When I got 
of the war with a hard-earned decoration, been in on the trai r New York I was ready to try any As 
charge of two overcrowded hospital wards during the “Gu" family had measles and whooping cough while I was there; thing to get the bad taste out of my mouth, if you know 3 
I ping 


can you blame me for thinking it would be a snap to spend 
a year in a millionaire household like the Fletchers’ in Harris 
burg, Pennsylvania? That sort of ornamental job looked 
good to me; | had never tried one. The four children of the 


1 had to sit up all night whenever one of the twelve “ Pekes” 
had a pain; there was a butler whose wife threw things at 
the cook, who had hysterics each time—and hy sterical « 
are a calamity in a house like that; the second housemaid 


and when Docto 
a seat a little way 
were back 


what I mean; 
and took 


the war 


Moulton came into the car 
down the aisle, I felt as though 
The last time | had seen him— 
telling about that. 


OOKS igain 


but there ’s no need of my 


te 
— = 3 
‘ 
} 
| 
if 
| 
| 
: 
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I took up my suitcase and walked down the aisle to where 
that blessed doctor was sitting, and I asked: “‘Is this seat 
engaged ?”’ 

The doctor looked up; he is always interested in every- 
body, even grubby people in railway trains. He was about 
to answer with his usual politeness, usual except when he’s 
the surgeon in charge; then he’s a bear, but the sort of bear 
you call “grandpa” behind his back. Instead he cried: 
“Why, bless my soul! Diana of the Bombshells!”’ 

I almost thought he was going to hug me. He actually 
did go so far as to stand up and pat my shoulder, while he 

hook my hand as though he wanted to dislocate it. But 
I didn’t mind; his calling me that silly name showed he 
remembered that awful night in the tent hospital, which it 
wouldn't become me to talk much about. 

“What on earth are you doing here?”’ he demanded, as 
we sat down side by side. 

“Looking for trouble!’ said I. ‘‘The days of bombshells 


are over. I miss them! I’ve been a millionaire’s pet poodle 
for a year and se 

He laughed out loud. “You! Can’t see you in that 
uniform. But’’'—he gave me one of those keen looks of his 
that used to make us nurses suddenly remember everything 
we had forgotten to do—‘‘do you mean it? Is it trouble 
you're after? And a 
dose of hard work 


again?” 

“Just that,” I said. 
“Anything! Com- 
pound fracture in a 
gouty patient, small- 
pox epidemic, any- 


thing. Just lead me 
to it.” 
And he did—the 


very next day. 


OUR hours on a 
northbound 


train; old towns and 
older villages; the 
broad reaches of the 
Connecticut; up into 


the hills through fields 
of tobacco and corn; 
then a drive of ten to 
twelve miles in a rat- 
tling car more or less 
driven by a loquacious 


countryman; and 
then —Windrift Hall. 
In the train the 


doctor gave me a look 


half quizzical, half 
dubious. “‘Upon my 
soul, Miss Watson,” 
said he, “I feel that 


I’m rather putting it 
over on you, taking 
you to this place. If 
I didn’t know how 
plucky you are 7 

“T told you I was 
looking for trouble,”’ | 
laughed. 

“Well, I'll 
you'll find trouble of 
your own at Windrilt 
Hall there’ 
trouble enough 
all right. The are a 
pitiful lot, all 
them; 
bov | put into your 
hand You 
remember him, by th 
Johnny Wynd 
ham. 

“He wi - of the 
lads we carried out of 
that accursed tent the 
night the Germans set 
fire to it.”’ 


not say 


there 


but it the 


is one 


ber him,”’ I cried. 
My goodness, wasn't 22. 
he the very one who : 5 
gave me that absurd 
Diana name? But of 
courst | cid not re 
mind the doctor of 
that. ‘Big, blond 


boy, always laughing 

at everything and 

rybody,” added. 
The tor shook 

his head. ‘Laughing! 

Yes, then!” he said. ety 

“It was only a dose of 

shrapnel that time. 

He got back into the 

last of the fighting and came out with 

he’d led his men through a dozen hells. 

and his officers were « leaned out. 
“Tohnny got the 

rations for those 


rOLD HIM I DIDN’T 


shell shock after 


Sergeant, he was; 


croix de guerre and a lot of other deco 
four days; but now—well, there is 
no need wasting time trying to tell you; you will see for 
yourself,” 


“Shell shox k | remarked, 
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Doctor Moulton nodded. ‘It does that. But the queer 
part of his case is that we all thought he was over it and 


let him go home; thought that would set him up for good 
and all.” 


*“And it did not?” 

“Tt did not. Quite the contrary.” 

“But there’s still the hospital, isn’t there?’’ I suggested. 

“Oh, yes—that! But did you ever have what Johnny 
himself would calla hunch, Miss Watson? Well, I have one 
now. There are things I don’t understand about his case. 
I have had no chance for observation—one visit last week; 
to-day’s. I don’t want to send him back to hospital. You 
see Miss Elysia, his great-aunt, brought him up from the 
time he was a baby; there’s a girl up there too. Johnny's 
got to fight it out at Windrift Hall, if he’s ever to be his old 
self again. I know that. The trouble is, he’s not fighting.” 

“But shell shock ——” 

“Yes, I know. But—well, I'll be mighty glad to have a 
woman on the case, a woman who knows things and keeps 
her eyes open.” 

“T'll do all I can, doctor, for friends of yours,” I said. 
I was hoping he'd say more, for somehow I suspected that 
his interest in Johnny Wyndham was not merely profes- 
sional, 


BELIEVE IT, 
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the father’s people, an older brother and the dear old lady 
who mothered him. I never saw him until I met him over- 
seas. I wish I had.” 

He did not say anything more for over an hour. We were 
almost at Greenfield before he spoke again. 

Then he said; leaning forward a little: ‘I want to tell 
you, Miss Watson, that you will receive your salary from 
me. You will understand, when you have seen Windrift 
Hall. And that’s one of the things that puzzle me. William 
Wyndham left a large fortune; I may say a very large one. 
His brother, Jarrod Wyndham, was the boy's guardian and 
sole trustee. | 

He did not go on, and I supposed that he wanted me to see 
things for myself; and a nurse does not ask questions of a 
doctor except when she has to. 


S I SAID, we found a conveyance of sorts in Greenfield 
and then had a long drive up into the hills, northeast, | 


should say, from that town. It was growing dark long before 


we arrived, but not too dark for me to see that the last 
hamlet we passed through bordered a climbing road and 
had the usual tiny church with its blunt white tower and 
gray and brown farmhouses and red barns. But it must 


have been a good four miles of further climbing and winding 
before we came to 
Windrift Hall. 

We had not passed 
a rural-delivery mail 
box for several miles 
before we reached the 
point where we turned 
off from the state 
highway; there the 
way narrow 
and overgrown that 
I should have passed 
it by altogether or at 
most should have 
taken it for a mere 
wood road. It wound 


was so 


in and out among a 
young forest where 
the woodsmen had 
left a few trees, now 
grown to majestic 
height; | knew that, 
for | marked their 
great boles here and 
there amid the 
slighter growth ol 
birch and beech and 
chestnut, with an oc- 
casional wild apple 
and cherry near the 
road. Not a sign of 


human habitation did 
we see until the road 
came abruptly out of 
the woods upon a 
broad field, many 
acres in extent; and 
the field was upon the 
very top of a hill—or 
as I should 


must 


mountain, 
think it 
been 

ing we had don 
there, to the lett il 


from the climb 


most under the shel 


granite qu 


he house itselt. 


| HAD seen 
like it, in Ports 


mouth and Newbury 
port; but it was 
the type of mansion I 
should have expected 
to find in the back- 
woods. Foursquare, 
massive, built of red 
bric k now stained and 
weatherworn; with 
great chimneys and 
the inevitable long ell 
stretching toward the 


ot he rs 


not 


barns, of which there 
seemed to be a num 
ber. Many a time 
afterward | wondered 
how those tons of 
bricks had been 
hauled to that moun 


by sled ovel 
the snow crusts, prob- 


tain top 


THAT IT WOULD NEVER, NEVER, NEVER KILL JOHNNY TO SEE ME, ably. The hous a 
AND THAT I WAS GOING TO TRY IT ANYWAY” two stories of fu 
height and a third 
that was lower, with 


He gave me a queer sort of look before he said: “Friends 
of mine, yes. I’m only ashamed that I haven’t been more 
a friend of theirs, for years, I knew Johnny’s mother. But 
that wasa long time ago."’ He paused, and I remembered that 
he was not married and remembered, too, how all the French 
kiddies and dogs—ves, and the nurses—had adored him. 

“She died when Johnny was a baby, and his father a few 
vears afterward. The boy was sent up to the country, to 


smaller square windows. There were no porches, and the 
front doorway would have been a joy to artists, if artists 
had ever been bold enough to penetrate that far from civi 
lization, 

Civilization! And yet there had been civilization here, 
whatever there was now of neglect and shabbiness; for the 
enormous house must have sheltered generations of the 
well-to-do, or else it must have fallen to ruin long since. 
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HE WAS PALI 


AND 


I knew enough to expect it to hold treasures of old furniture, 
and I was all the more surprised at the bareness we found 
inside. 

The doctor had to return that night and bade 
rulous charioteer wait him. Then he took my bags and 
some baskets of delicacies he had brought and mounted the 
front steps. We had to knock several times | the door 
was opened. 


our garfr- 


tor 


ve lore 


‘Miss Elysia is deaf,’ said the doctor; ‘“‘but where in 
thunder is that man Stark? He's 

But just then the door was opened eluctantly, | 
thought, though the idea seemed absurd at the time; and 
immediately | was taket with tl of the 
man who opened it. He was a hunchba I never saw 
a more malevolent, surly tact 

But evidently his expr 1 did not disturb the doctor 
\h, here we art he exclall ed cheerfully, and W ilked 
past the glowering man into the hall, where he set lown the 
boxes and baskets he had brought with him. 

I waited, bag in hand. A professional mannet is a tre- 
mendous support at times. 


“Expecting me, weren't you? Where's Miss Elysia?”’ 
the doctor asked. 

The man Stark did not say a word, but opened a door on 
the right of the hall. I saw a small fire on a wide hearth, 
and a little lady in gray quietly knitting there. She looked 
up as the doctor went in, and then smiling, but smiling 
rather tremulously I thought, rose to meet us. 

The doctor took both her hands in his, knitting and all. 
“What, what!" he shouted, ‘ Not finished my muffler yet? 
Then I'll just take away the new wool I've brought you.” 

She laughed at that, and the doctor roduced me; I 
could see that she was surprised and, I thought, frightened. 
“MNS? WATSON is going to look after our boy and all 

of you,” said the doctor, making her sit down and 
waving me to a chair. He drew his own up close to hers. 
‘Miss Watson is a friend of mine, and you may be sure she'll 
have Johnny well in no time at all. How is he to-day?” 

Miss Elysia gave a quik k little look toward the door be- 
fore she answered, and whispered so low that I could scarcely 
hear what she said. ‘‘ He’s—he’s; oh, it’s awful, doctor, 
awful!’ she said. ‘‘I—there’s—oh!" She stopped, drew 
back against her chair and began to knit. 

| or the door had opt ned, as noise le ssl as though its old 
hinges were oiled, and—well, I must say I was surprised. 

I’ve seen many a man in a wheel chair before, but I never 
saw one who seemed so alive and at the same time looked so 
much as though he had come from the grave itself. 

There's a vividness of personality about some people, 
men especially, that is indescribable; I saw it once in a fire 


int 


ENOUGH 
NOT 


BECAME 
HIS 


BEFORE, 
AGAIN THAT 


BUT 
DAY 


AFTER I 
WOULD 


SPOKE HE 


N OR 


surgeons at work, and more than once in officers overseas. 

l am not good at analyzing, 

inner determination to conquer or control or impress. 
Whatever it is, Mr. Jarrod Wyndham possessed it abun- 

dantly. His eves were blac k, and I do not belheve they ever 

missed a thing. I have never seen any that could compare 

with them for keenness. But it was only in that indefinable 


personality, and that he His face was 


but I think it comes from some 


in his eves, was alive. 


pallid to gt ivness, and I saw at once that he Was a pal lytic; 
his feet and knees were rigid, though he could use his arms 
hands well enough, as I discovered. In spite of his 
n he seemed to be of n wich more than 
vears; his hair was white be s _ but his eve ws 
wert I burning eves ben th ther 
wy \ 
fb hunchback, Stark, was back of the whe | and 
in the moment or two while this was going igh 
mind he had pushed it into the room left it on e 
hearth opposite Miss | lysia. The doctor in odu ed me: ind 


it Mr. Wyndham was cordial enough, althoug! 


I must say th; 


it was evident that he had not expected my coming 

‘l am afraid there is nothing anyone can do for the poor 
bov,”’ he said, shaking his head and looking at me from 
under those overhanging brows of his. ‘‘He’s in a bad 


way—a bad way.’ 
Miss Elvsia’s hands were shaking and she kept her eyes 
on her knitting. 1 understood that she had heard what he 
said, in the way deaf people often have of hearing voices 
they 
After a few minutes the doctor stood up. “ Well, 


are usea to. 


long way back through those woods of yours, he said, 
‘and I'll just take Miss Watson up to the patient and be 


getting along.” 

Mr. Wyndham nodded and 
followed us as we went out. 

| have poke n ot the bare ness ot that splendid old house. 
The had lett indeed ible enough, 
though there was not much in it save a few pieces ot fin old 
mahogany and cherry; but there was nothing wh 
in the hall. not so much as a chair or a table; and th 
we went into upstairs was furnished only with the meanest 
of cheap things, without a sign of bygone luxury or com- 
fort. Painted pine, with high curve d headboard to the bed, 
with a cracked mirror—I 
t that its drawers would stick and 
» with a few small, cane 


I knew 


Miss | lysia's eyes 


room we was comitort 
itever! 


room 


soon 


and a bureau knew as is 
I saw i ls 
time you tried to open them. TI 
seated chairs and a table with silly little turned legs that 
had once been painte da bright were all that the room 


contained, unless you could include the lithograph of some 


go sick Wavs every 


blue, 


kittens playing with a ball of worsted, that hung on one 


chief as he handled his men at a great fire; I’ve seen it in wall. 


PERFEC’ 


SI 


AK 


GHASTLY, 


the bed was the lad I had known in France. . . . 
{1 never have said that I 


And { 


Known—in France; for I shoul 
knew him here, if I had not been forewarned that he was the 
same man. Even his large frame seemed to have grown 


smaller; perhaps it looked so because he was lying so limp 
and flat on his back, with his eyes wide open and staring 


Only his ye with that adorable 


the ceiling. llow hair, 


up at 


curl in it that the nurses used to rave over, was still the same. 

Doctor Moulton crossed the floor with the doctor's sick- 
room cheerfulness * Hello, in he cried: but the 
eves did n t wave! ) 

Phe doctor f{¢ 5 vers immediately finding 
the 

lohnn He | he cried; 

ind face with 
scarcely quivet recognitior Come, come, old man! 
Say howdy ug old triend to see 
you (ome, set 

| had taken « l co ilready put on my 
big white apron \p esn ynize you as a nurse 
until vou have on something wl 

Now | went to the other side of the bed and stooped over. 
“How do vou do, Mr. Wyndham?” I asked. “ Re member 


» don't vou? 

urned 
Johnny s eyes turnes from th 
tomed as I was to the eyes of sick men, | had never before 
been well, so startled. For Johnny's eyes were not 
merely sick, if vou know what I mean; they were despairing 
And there was not the slightest gleam of recognition in them. 
al look. 


e doctor to me and, accus- 


so 


gl 


vave the tor 


— Ih, me now, Johnny ne sa | Yo 1 treata friend 
het te than that. dont y \ know Miss Watson; 
weren't vou the fellow who bed her ‘ Diana of the Bomb- 
shells’? Eh—what?”’ 


SAW the sick man swallow; then he closed his eyes ind 
| Fe lips began to treml intil he fairly bit into the 
lower one with his teeth I then | understood that he 
had, indeed, recognize 1 mv iter a B it we could not get 
him to speak, and presently | followed the doctor out of 
the room. 

“Is there a telephon I asked. ‘‘And when shall I see 
the local man, the physician on the case?” 

‘Telephone —good heaven »! And I'm the man on the 
case It seer sol Jarrod has | | falling out is they Say 
up here, with everyone the neighborhood, and he won't 
have the doctor from the village. Wouldn't have anyone at 
all until I came and took the by storn Only way to deal 


with a fellow like old Jarrod.’ 
1 couldn't help showing my surprist 
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ARA LOUISE VAII 
upstate were wont to agree with unwonted unanimity, 
a born old maid 


98.6 interest in 


ON THE 


matrimony. 
rather admit of one’s heroine that she was bow-legged, de- 
praved or a trifle silly 


BED ASLEEP LAY 


BUBBLES, HER FACE COVERED WITH A 


BLOTCHY, RED 


They Always Do 


By VioOLA BROTHERS SHORE 


I/lustrations by Nancy kay 


was not, as her aggrieved relatives 


She had, on the contrary, a normal, 
Only—although one would 


her horoscope had never been 


complicated by planetary conditions under which this in 


terest would be aggravated into a fever. 
takes more than a pair of level gray eyes and good features 
to bring a man to the point of offering himself as 
support to an indefinite number of future presidents. 


In other words, it 


sole early 
Just in 


what this surplus consists is a question both trite and moot. 


But whatever it 
She had a ni 


( 


chin, a litth 


, | 


Vail had it not 


inclined to be too square. A 


nice mouth, a little inclined to be too straight And a very 

nice nose, not in lined il ny unde sirable direction She 1 id 

; skin untroubled by the so-called cosmetic urge, gray eyes 
Slee beneath heavy dark lashes and ditto, ditto brows. Her hai 
4 was the kind that all bobbed hair used to be before it was 
bobbed —dark brown, of luxuriance which is an asset on a 

bathing beach, a liability in a hat store. She wore it parted 


nent wave to 


itv, were 


of pedestrians. 


on the side whence: 
a huge 
but one which was vastly becoming to Sara Louise, 
off by its severity the sureness 
penciling of her eyebrows against her clear, 

To Sara Louise every child was 
They all had claims on her. 
was not hopeless. 
on sidewalks until it was a marvel some passet 
lieve his feelings and alter the statistics 
to Sara Louise not brats, but 
Wistful children, dirty children, quaint or merry 
children whomevery 
calling for love and un 


it undulated in a permanently perma 
basket at the back i difficult coiffure, 
| setting 
of her profile and the sharp 
low forehead. 
more or less of an orphan. 
Even an Algernon Archibald 
, more, young fiends kicking face down 
| by did not re 
on infantile mortal 
Children! 
children, 
rollerskates all 


Nay 


children 


| 1\ lo es, and those or 


lerstanding, all entitled to life, liberty 


and the pursuit of rubber balls, even through the irate legs 


ARA LOUISE had not quite outgrown many ol the attri- 
butes of a child herself 


When her feelings were hurt she 


cried; and because her |! ly did not appreciate her she 
ran away from home And she knew as much about tact as 
the fire department. She loved all sorts of make-believe, and 
twenty-eight vears of failure to connect with adventure had 
not robbed her of the conviction of its imminence. She in 
dulged immoderately in peanuts, noninstructive books and 
dreams, serial dreams which could be carried on for days 
Then, too, she could come throu oh the most bhi ht me 


| of vauck ville 


contacts unscathed. She worked in the kine 

booking house which you read about, but won't believe in, or 
which, if vou believe in, vou won't read about. She worked 
for the man after whom all typical theatrical men in all 


} 


books in whicl 


} 


were pattern 


typical theatrical men function typically 


Mark Rusk really tucked his napkin above 


a diamond horseshoe 
peeping demurely from 
the folds of a blushing red 
necktie. And he really 
took his telephone oper- 


ator to Europe. In fact, 
most of the girls in the 
office could have told a 


thing or two about Mark 
And most of the 
time they did. But not 
to Sara Louise. She was 
probably the person 
in the office 


M irk 


eared him not 


Rusk. 


only 
1 who neither 
loved Rusk nor 
f knew an\ 


id about him lo 


ier he was 


thing 
always fair, 
renerous, even respect 
ful—andimpersonal. Pet 
haps that very quality she 
lacked, 
or whatever it was that 
kept nice men from want 
ing to marry her, kept the 
other kind from wanting 


to flirt with her. 


that sex ch ill nge 


HE was her own boss, 

and Mark Rusk was 
going to give het the dire 
tion of a new department 


as soon as it Was organ 
zed. Twenty-eight, good- 


looking, successtully 
unmarried, with a man- 
size salary in the offing 
and her entire family suc- 


cessfully ilienated, she 


should have been happy. 
But she wanted babies. 

Sara Louise had never had any real ex- 
perience with babies. She had only an 


hem 
and the 
unstintingly. kor 
traditional 
she cor sidered them, isa 


love for the gift of dr wing 
them 
mothers she 


veneration, 


abiding 
them to her 


ot hersell 


ot the 


desire to vive 


()n the contrary, 
class, vastly 
day be 


overrated, and hoped it woul 
compulsory for them to r 
ceive a diploma of fitness, as in the allied 
professions of school-teaching and nursing. 
Sara Louise herself would have been the 
first to enroll for such a course. She had a 


som 
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genuine humility in regard to her limitations—which humility, 
unfortunately, never prevented her from giving advice to other 
women whose limitations she considered even more conspicuous. 

I say unfortunately, because women with children seem to 
evince a singular lack of appreciation of the efforts of other 
women—especially unmarried ones—who desire to make them 
acquainted with their limitations. And Sara Louis« 
stantly finding herself embroiled with her friends, 
So that 


Was con- 
female rel 
she decided, at 
there 


itives and even comparative strangers. 
last, to live somewhere where she knew nobody and where 


e no hildren. 


Birch Grove is within easv commuting distance of New York 


and is not exactly a happy example for an optimistic lecture 
on the birth rate. The Skillys, who rented Sara Louise thei 
second bedroom, had no children nor were likely to acquire 
any She was old, sallow, angular, with a Pp ission for scandal 
aml black velvet ribbons at perpet ial cross purposes with the 


vertical cords of het is rotund, 


al long, 


neck: he w bald, choleric, with 


colorful nose. 


colorless mustache and a short, 


erever he went he elicit l ecstati war whoor nad wv 


W 


ly shrieked allusions to his waning hair and waxing waistline 
And to dislocate his derby was a joy as transcendent as it was 
facile of attainment. Sara Louise could watch without too much 
pain these youthful depravities, even considerately closing an 
eye while a sliding pond was in process of construction before 
the Skilly home which poor Mr. Skilly found before he saw it. 
Right or wrong, Sara Louise was on the side of the children. 

Birch Grove was not a populous suburb, but it wasn’t any 
monastery either. And Sara Louise had not been living at 215 
Argyle Road a week before she was conscious of half a dozen 
intriguing possibilities in the neighborhood and one positive 
menace living right next door. This latter person, who seemed 
about seven or eight, absolutely challenged the imagination, she 
was so utterly detached. She never played with the other 
children and she had left on 217 none of those marks—legends 
or drawings in colored chalk upon a sidewalk or a stray roller 
skate ambushed in a hedge—which are the apostrophes of 
childhood. She had straight, slim legs in blue socks, a pointed 
chin, pale dark skin, an abnormally wistful look in her ab- 
normally large brown eyes and curls. Although Sara Louise loved 
all children, she had an especial weakness for slender, dark wist 
ful ones with abnormally large brown eyes and curls. 

It was one of the most gracious Sunday mornings of a par 
ticularly gracious May. Everything was radiantly green and 


gold except the sky 

that was radiantly 
blue—and Sara Louise, 
who was blue, but not 


Ther was no 
inted 
Zo, ind nobody she 
wanted to see, and noth 
ing she Ww inted to do 
And still there was some 
thing she wanted, and 
But 
a what it 


radiant. 
where she w 


wanted very badly. 
she had no ice 
could be Even simple 
problems in adult psy 
logy were stickers for 
Sara Louise 


As she 


turned into 

\rey Road her eye was 
whit VY asi pv blue 
oadster int which a 
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man in a Norfolk suit was swinging a bag of golf 
And beside him, in a blue sailor dress and an attitude 


voung 


ticks. 


of wistful anticipation, the young person who threatened to 


lure from camphor all Sara Louise’s troublesome and care- 
fully insulated propensities balanced herself precariously, 
in ke d toot wt ipped cage rly about the other leg, 


visibly held together somewhere at the side. The 


one blue 
her curls 1 


voung man, after h had settled the golf sticks in the cat 
ind his cay i his he id eC med to become for the first time 
iware of this raging tumult of hope and fear. 

And j t as Sara Louise, her heart al st standi 1] 
for susp ime abreast of them, he smiled a ve re 
ible mile ind he heard him say ‘All right Bub le l 

in come along with Roger Hop in ind lifted her ) 
ne cal 

The sun which Dt ike out or B il bles’ lace ge erated 
vlow in the region of Sara | ise’s diaphragm which tn turn 
played warmly about the image of the young man. He w 
in ordinary-looking young man, some of the light of wh 

hair seemed to have ‘ 
his dark brow I en 
est of his face in freckles 

He glanced away from Sara louise is though she had not 
been. But something about his image lingered in her mind 


as she sat on the bottom step of 215, her dark-blue dress dis- 
posed rather primly about her feet, her blue straw hat beside 
her, allowing the sun to expose unsuspected veins of gold 
in her snug basket of braids—lingered and seemed about to 
dispossess entirely the drab oppressiveness of her mood when 
she became unpleasantly conscious of a pair of blue socks 
advancing down Argyle Road in the immemorial lagging 
way of blue socks advancing down unwilling paths. 

**He’s dumped her at the avenue!" decided Sara Louise 
with a flash of vision. Brute! Any brother that would 
treat a kid that way He must bea brother. Who else 
could be so indifferent ? ‘‘ Why didn't he take her along? She 
wouldn't have damaged the old golf course. They never seem 
to take her anywhere.”’ 


aa 


“THE blue socks stopped to watch two little girls playing 

jacks ona porch. One of the little girls, becoming aware 
of the audien e, with the prac iousness characteristic of well- 
bred little girls under the circumstances, stuck out her tongue 
Bubble paused, torn between her 


is far as it would go. 
instinct to return the compliment and her training to dis- 
regard it. Training triumphing, she ntinued on her way, 


‘ 
teps a trifle wistfully. 


hurrying her foots 
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“Don’t start,’’ cautioned Sara Louise, at the same 
time removing herself and peanuts to the path where 
Bubbles must either notice them or become party of the 
first part to a collision. 


Bubble 5S reat hed the spot and paused. Sara Louise GINNING ro 
appeared to heed. At last Sara Louise permitted her GET WARMED 


self to become aware of her and smiled. When Sara ' 
Louise ile irowol very even, large teeth came 
from behind the camouflage of her too straight m th 
ind da ) vhnile uns ed i | 
ney her eves sara | 
the fte W Bubbl ve drew 
p quickly and hurried past. But ther s if irre 
lv dr vn. she sk ved. t irned lookee it 
b h her | é And a tentative ile teased at th 
( ers { her 
Just then a wi ww opened in 217 1a head wa 
propelled outwar blond head, somewhat foreign 
l ) \ no 1] feat ure hy } i pi hed 
‘ oleiy 
I be ive eSs 


_— ES!" cried a voice which somehow matched 
the face, a blond, foreign voice which was not attrac- 
tive either, ‘ you left your book in the middle of the floor. 
If you don’t come right in and pick it up, I burn it; you 
see! And next time you leave it laying around again I 
give you something you don’t forget so quit k. Wait * 

Without a sign of resentment the child turned obedi- 
ently up the path. But Sara Louise had eight little 
crescents on the palms of her hands where the nails had 
dug in. And something inside her sympathized with the 
way something inside a bull must feel when red rags 
are agitated for his delectation. 

Sara Louise found Mrs. Skilly basting a chicken, one 
corner of het apron folded over to protect her ve ined 
hand from the heat, which was making a plowed field of 
her dry face. 

‘‘Who are the people in 217?”' asked Sara Louise. 

Mrs. Skilly slid back the pan and rose with visible 
but inaudible creaking of joints to take advantage of 
this first indication of human tendencies in her roomer. 

Roger Vernon, it developed, had moved into 217 eight 
\fter scarcely two 
leel’’ married life young Mrs. 
death due to the 


vears before with his voung bride. 
vears ot ‘absolootly 1 


Vernon had 


turning ol an al oh i StOV 


met a tr accidental over- 
isband a SIX 


1 infant on 


. leaving her h with 


Of course it was a 


And 


terrible tragedy. 
nourning wasall well 
cnough But there 
was a limit to every- 
hing, and a 


young 


that, well 


ought t’ve married 
iain But do you 
think he would even 
look at anothe 
in? Absolootly 
ke oftheir way! 
Bi G e Clul 
\ we 
low 

he 


HE blond persor 

was ‘‘Mamzel 
Fischer, el 
body in the neighbor- 
hood knew was an 
\ustrian or Vien- 
or some kind of 
although 


who every- 


(serman, 


she swore she was a 

Pol Why, heave ! 

( he WwW 
11 1 

l 


Lie rv, the lelivery 
Mount’'s 


boy trom 

Market, swore he 
was a German spy! 
But then Henr. 


never had any use 
Mamzel and w 
wavssetti the 
up against 

Which was wrong, 


because fair is fat 


child 


1 1 she iinl 

served credit for the 

way she brought up 

that child Why, 

when she was a little 

‘ tot and used to he in 

making bubbles lik 
BUBBLES WAS COUGHING FITFULLY. HER EYES WERE VERY DULL AND HER LITTLE en angel Mamzel 
HOT FACE LAY HEAVILY AMONG HER CURLS ON SARA LOUISE’S SHOULDER wouldn't pick her up, 


MRS. 
WAS JUST BI 


SKILLY 


not if she cried for hours! And I'll tell you, training 
counts. You never saw Barbara Vernon with a dirty dress 
or sticky hands or torn stockings, or romping around mak 
ing a noise and annoving the neighbors. In fact, you'd never 
know there was a child next door That's what you call 


been to school, 
ind all, and it 


loud to Mamzel 


had never 


every 


she 


thing, 


bringing up. And 
Bubbles could read 
was too cute to hear her reading n 
whilk 

Mamzel hated to sit 
hands. You 
And never 


embroidered for her cot 


newspapers 
ovels 


she embroidered. 


ome work in her 

know how industrious those foreigners are. 

) lery! Why, the outfit she 

daughter was—well, you never 

such work. the 


Such scallops and eyelets 
eyelets! If you went to buy those things they’d cost a 
million dollars! 


vou saw 


saw especially 


\ RS. SKILLY was just beginning to get warmed up when 
4 Sara Louise rose abruptly. Oh, well, girls that reach a 
certain age witl getting married are alwa i little queer 
An 1 if \Mirs | Knew 1 e even queeret inside 
thar out | roar i Cll herr I Wastrving tohgure out, 
if | ‘ Il the evelet id ever beet le, miles 
( vl ( e with 
fins 
e sail 
| vheeli lage in 
whi reposed ea doll 
walked primly dow nestly 
i | is ¢ ) 
The a qual \ ed be 
1 the exc} inge « id titt was now ripe for intil 
morning,” beg Sara Louise, who was in no hurry. 
Putting your child sleep? 
Bubbles looked willing to be agreeable but blank. 
‘I sav,”’ Sara Louise adjusted her footsteps and indicated 
the carriage—‘‘ putting your child to sleep?”’ 
Bubbles looked enlightened. “Oh od night! You 
mean it! Its eves always close when it's horizontal.” 
Oh!" remarked Sara Louise, properly subdued Then, 
ina in-to-W vou What's he 
N It 
Sara Louise had never hefore encountered an anonymous 
eute loll What ) 1 cal er whi lay 
Wi her?”’ she inquired wit! t seeming to press the point 
(,ood night ! I don’t play witl her! I might a cidentallsy 
break het When I'm old en ig! Mamzel ivs I can take 
her ou nu tine irriage H \ ire you acqt tinted with 
Het ?"* Sara Louise had t that honor. ‘‘ Well, he’s fro 
ket 1 he \l li la il Do 
uu think she 1 
Sara | i hanged t he BL \\ its favorite 
game? Bubbles looked d Well ‘ es I play 
che kers wi R CT 1 like ) he l B RR ver says 
1 rrible bore 
I'll pla hesi wit! id S | i indig 
ly | ‘ i { 
There is kur li ess, but t he ola cero! be ne ith 
lowered lids Oh, good night! Me teach a grow » lady 
You must be awfully gree The with an idk 
don't believe in Santa Claus, do you?” 
‘Il always have,” replied Sara | ist i 
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N SPITE of the happy memo- 
ries of leafy shades and balmy AN 
breezes and sunny fields which 
the word conjures 
up, we face the actual approac h 
of hot weather and the blazing, 
baking noons of the dog days 
=~ with a certain amount of mis- 
giving. This is particularly true of the anxious 
house mother with the full responsibility for 
the health and comfort of her brood heavy 
upon her shoulders. For it is the season when 
appetites fail, milk turns sour, butter goes soft 
and a plague of flies is abroad. 

rhirty, even twenty, years ago there was 
good reason for this uneasiness and anxiety. 
Those were the good old days when flies were 
almost everywhere, when butchers dared kill 
only half a steer at a time, as one good lady 
declared, because the meat would spoil be fore 
it could be used up on account of lack] of 
refrigerators, when vegetables and fruits}and 
other eatables stood in rows out on the side- 
walks in open barrels and boxes without screens 
or covers, when milk was carried through the 
streets in old, battered and dilapidated cans, 


*summe! 
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indled ° ° IF YOU EXERCISE YOU WILL 

adle scuous ys an 

ane idled out into promisc uous jugs SUFFER FAR LESS FROM THE 
pitchers. No wonder that babies died like flies, 466 

that dysenteries and cholera were abroad on HEAT THAN IF ¥OU LOJ ae 


every hand, and half the water was full of ty- 
phoid. 

But we have changed all that. Bathrooms 
are plentiful and no longer used only once a 
week. Milk is delivered cool and clean in 
sterilized bottles and goes straight into the 
ice chest; butter never knows that there is 
any other season than winter all the year round; fruit and 
vegetables are kept in refrigerators and exposed for sale 
under glass, or wire screens. And the fly has been literally 
frozen out by leaving him no place to breed and nowhere 
to feed, and with him have gone nine-tenths of our summer 
diarrheas, cholera, dysenteries and typhoids. 

Drinking water, which we used to be solemnly warned 
against—and justly, for it was swarming with germs—can 
now be sluiced down “with perfect impurity,’ as Mrs. 
Partington used to say, and a half dozen deaths from water- 
borne or milk-borne typhoid will set a whole state in an 
uproar and bring health inspectors hurrying from every 
point of the compass. There were actually three towns of 
over two hundred thousand population in the United States 
that went through the whole of last year without a single 
death from typhoid. The same towns thirty years ago had 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty deaths 
from this diseas« 


The Importance of Water ‘Ration 


OW that we are free to eat what we like, drink what we 


é like—within the limits of the Volstead Act —bathe two 
or three times a day without remonstrance and sleep out of 
doors without 4 indal, how « in we best keep out elves fresh 
and fit all summer First, we should keep ourselves literally 
floating in water, inside and out, allsummer long. The human 
body has been gt ipl ically described as a bushel of char 
coal carbon), three gallons of air (nitrogen a hod of lime 
and a shovelful of salts dissolved in five bucketfuls of water. 
And the water is the most important element in the whole 
mixture: in it we live and move and have our being. It is 


vital that our contained water should be changed frequently; 
in fact, it should be kept flowing through us in one continu- 
ous circulation—in through our mouths, down into our 
stomachs, sucked up by our veins into the heart pump, pul- 
sated out in cooling, life-saving jets all over and through our 
bodies, cleansing and freshening every tiniest cell; finally, 
part to pour out through the great body filter, the kidneys, 
carrying its wastes with it, and part to well up to the surface 
and bubble through the pores of our silky skin sheet all over 
the body in a constant spray of cooling perspiration. 

Some of our water ration of course we get in our foods, 
which are from three-fifths to four-fifths water as they come 
on our tables; but this supply is not half enough, and we 
have to take in the bulk of our ‘“‘tankage”’ directly. Thirty 
years ago the text books used to put our water ration at three 
pints a day for an adult; ten years ago it had risen to three 
quarts; and to-day, with our juster realization of the im- 
mense vital value of water, it should be at least a gallon and 
a half, and in hot weather and at hard work—such as harvest 
hands or blast-furnace men—it should be three gallons or 
more. Prospectors or scientific exploring parties in Death 
Valley or the Mohave Desert find that five gallons a day 
have to be carried for each member of the party; 
amount is for drinking purposes alone. 

It matters little how or when we take our gallon anda half 
of liquid life during the day in summer. Some of it we get 
flavored in the form of milk, tea, coffee or lemonade, but 
the great bulk of it should be taken straight; science in 
dorses the instinctive conviction of parched humanity that 
nothing really quenches thirst like cool water by the glassful. 

Phe last relic of our old superstitious dread of raw water 
has been swept away by the discovery that it is perfectly 
wholesome to drink water freely at mealtimes and with all 
our meals. Many of our health reformers still insist that 


and this 
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although water should be taken in abundance it should be 
drunk chiefly between meals. There never was any basis for 
this superstition, and the moment that it was put to the 
test of actual experiment upon squads of students it was 
clearly shown that the groups that drank = the water they 
wanted with their meals, ate more food, digested it better 
and got more working power and st: Bony out of it than 
those who restricted themselves to the classic one glass. 
And this contrast was true of the same group when ri 
stricted at one period to a single glass at each meal and 
then in the next allowed to drink all they wished. Of course 
it is not best to use water at meals to wash down mouth 
fuls of unmasticated food, and also the water should not be 
ice cold—just cool enough to be pleasant drinking 

Now that medical science has been able to “take the 
cruelthy out av the wather,” in the graphic Irish phrase, so 
that there isn't a colic in a barrel of it, we can throw aside all 
haunting fear and gulp it down cool and fresh by the glass 
and the gallon. Oddly enough, these floods and showers of 
life-giving water are veritable thunderstorms in that they are 
accompanied by lightning, for our latest tantalizing glimpse 
of living matter suggests that it is the backward and forward 
play of electrical currents through the fluids of our bod 
batteries that makes the wonder that we call li Inciden 
tally, in connection with this fact the gallons of air which ar 
called for in the graphic recipe for making a living body are 
most significant. For it is dissolved through the five buckets 


of water almost as the fizz is in soda water. In fact, we are in 
one sense ice-cream sodas in human shape, which may per 
chance account for our fervid family affection for them. 
These displays of summer lightning 
through the fluids of the body, but glide over films upon 
the surfaces, each cell being a tiny little liquid jelly jar or 
Leyden jar, whose filmy surface is, figuratively speaking, lit 
up by electric flashes like a firefly. And grotesque as the 
comparison may sound, the actual structure of our body tis- 
sues is most like that of a compressed mass of tiny soap 
bubbles, for the films which cover the cells are made of 
infinitely delicate layers of soaps or part ially dissolved fats. 


do not so much pass 


-A Study in Fuels 


Se l the real crux of the problem of keeping cool in sum- 
mer is tee In an earlier day the foods which we most 
longed for and needed in hot weather were the very ones 
which would not keep; but this difficulty has been pretty 
well disposed of by the use of the refrigerator. Then, too, 
food was considered a fuel and was supposed to have a heat 
ing effect on the body. This idea was not unnatural when the 
only engine which we had to compare our body engine with 
was the steam engine. But now that we have both the gas 
engine and the electric motor to serve as standards of com- 
parison, we have discovered that our marvelous body ma 
chine is a combination of both and have won the cheering 
belief that a very large share of all the work done in the living 
body is done ‘‘in the cold,’’ without the development of any 
heat at all, by the direct transfer of energy, probably elec 
trical, from our food to our muscles and glands and brains. 
So the staple articles of our diet may remain practically 
the same in summer as daring the rest of the year, because 
wherever you have real work to do, real foods must be eaten 
to do it on. Bread and butter and milk and meat and pota 
toes and sugar still remain the foundation stones of our 
menus. All that is necessary is to draw liberally and 
abundantly upon the foods which are most relished and 
fortunately most abundant and cheapest 


such as crisp 
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vegetables, cooling salads, and those gastro- 
nomic masterpieces of Nature's finest food 
alchemy, strawberries, raspberries, blackber 
ries and blueberri , tO Say nothing ol peaches, 
apricots and plums and Early Junes, so called 
because they ripen in August, whose very 
names make our mouths water in the sultriest 

swelter of midafternoons. 
ij Incidentally, we have been delivered from 
iw another ancient delusion that it is unhealthy 
, to eat between meals. Mid-morning and late- 
afternoon lunches are absolutely necessary for 


children; call it five 


r meal a day, if you like. 

Their little body motors 

hi run so fast and their 

lf little fuel tanks are so 

possiDly run so iong 
bigger-tanked adults 
— - can. Aglass of milk with bread 

and butter, cakes or sand- 
— wiches and apples in the mid- 

— dle of the morning and an 


ice-cream cone with cookies or 
crackers for afternoon tea are 
positively life-saving. Ice 
cream of known and certified 
pedigree is one of our finest hot-weather foods, 
digestible and full of vitamines, and two cones 
a couple of hours or more apart are less likely 
to cause digestive upsets of any sort than one 
large brick or saucer engulfed at one sitting. 
To show more clearly how little our bodily 
heat has to do with either food or work, it may 
be further explained that even when our muscles contract 
and we take heavy muscular exercise, which everyone knows 
from perspiring personal experience is cer 


rsp ainly heating, the 
xplosion 


t 
which produces the contraction or movement 
of the muscle gives off no heat whatever. It is only when 
the blood comes rushing in with its supplies of sugar and 
oxygen to burn up the waste and reload the muscle cell for 
another explosion that heat is produced, and this heat is due 
to the burning or oxidat 


ion of the wastes produced by the 
explosion; clearing away the smoke, as it were. 

So we can eat freely of whatever real and substantial foods 
our appetite calls for in the summer without any fear of 
cither overheating ourselves or causing the diseases and 
decays of later life which have been so threateningly hung 
over our heads as penalties for overeating in the hot weather. 
Of course it is judicious to cut down somewhat on meats and 
fats, taking milk, ice cream and cheese dishes in their place. 
But it is best to kee p thoroughly well fed all through the 
heated term, both to give us strength for our work and to 


keep up our resisting power against disease, 
Life Essences and Keature’s Tontes 
M' \T was supposed to be a special offender, because 
4 careful laboratory experiment } 1 th 


howed nat it Was So 

quick nd easily digested in the body that a certain 

sunt of its energy was turned into heat. But-further and 

i carelul test how that if meat be eaten by a man ort 

an animal and even moderate exercise be taken directly after 

the meal, the loose or surplus energy generated is promptly 
pressed into service and utilized for muscular work. 

This fact gives U another practi il tip ot greatest value 

Be sure keep up your exercise all through the summer. 


Of course don't play tennis in the blazing noonday heat. 
f you exercise early in the morning it is liable to result in a 
fagged-out feeling before your day ’s work is over. Better far 
exercise in the early cool of the evening, when your day’s 
work is safely behind you and you can put all the “pep” you 
have left into the game without fear of the corisequences. 

A moderate degree of heat even resulting in a slight eleva- 
tion of the body temperature actually puts not merely our 
muscles, but our brains in the most favorable condition for 
ac tive, vivid, accurate work. In sport, old and experienced 
trainers have found that no horse ever raced his best on a cold 
day, and that never yet was a record lowered unless the mer 
cury was above ninety degrees. And famous baseball stars 
have found that they were never capable of making a season 
record except when the weather was hot enough to keep the 
perspiration flowing freely. It would seem as if a slight ele- 
vation of the temperature tuned up, so to speak, our nerve 
cells and our muscle cells to that concert pitch at which they 
are capable of their swiftest and amplest vibrations. 

Finally, one of the 
us in our sweltering 
problem” 


greatest reliefs which have been given 
struggle with the ‘“‘what-shall-we-eat 
in hot weather is the discovery that those mysteri- 
ous but almost magically potent substances known as vita- 
mines are the very foods which we both crave and long for 
in the parching heats of summer and that they give us 
exactly the life essences and nature’s tonics needed to keep 
the body chemistry normal and to give us an appetite to eat 
and digest the more solid, plainer and less attractive foods 
which are needed to keep up our strength through the long 
sweltering days. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Other articles of interest to housewives will be 


found elsewhere in this issue of the Home Journal. 
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OR the price of a pretty good semibungalow in the 
suburbs of New York, Philadelphia or Chicago, you 
can get a manor house in England to-day as full of 
omance, traditions, oaken beams and atmosphere as your 
wishful heart could desire. For a little more money, you 
ould become seized of a property which includes a whole 
illage, and thereby become lord or mistress of the manor. | 
im not sure what this title implies. I think it means that the 
vicar of the parish would look to you for most of his living. 

By lumping your war profits and buying English sterling 
at the going rate of about four dollars to the pound, you 
could acquire a castle in Northumberland, situated on the 
top of an almost perpendicular rock, built in 1550; and 
you would have the pleasure of knowing that Prince Charles 
Edward owned it for two days in the eighteenth century. 

Or, if you have a goodish bit of money which is burning a 
hole in your safe-deposit box, you might be real sporty and 
buy a castle like Taymouth, which the Most Honorable the 
Marquis of Breadalbane no longer wants. This is an estate 
of 57,335 acres, and with it you would become 
proprietor of all you surveyed, including both 
pheasants and peasants. You would, in fact, 
succeed to everything belonging to the marquis 
except his title. 

There are thousands of other wonderful cas- 
tles and halls and manors and shooting estates 
being hurled into the real-estate market in Great 
Britain to-day at prices calculated to make the 
angels weep. There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the United Kingdom when a little cottage 
for two, with a back area, cost so much money; 
or when a big estate, with grouse moors, with 
stables for fifty horses, with medieval mansions, 
with acres and acres of turfy lawns and sunken 
gardens—all that the romantic dreamer loves 
to imagine herself the possessor of —could be 
bought for so little. There are actually estates 
on the market which can be bought for less than 
it must have originally cost to stock them with 
game. But do not buy them till you have fin- 
ished reading this article. Aside from 
romance, there are a few practical 
matters to be considered. 

On the side of romance and tradi 

tion, there is hardly a place of this 
kind for sale that isn’t a bargain. You / 
may have any style you want. You 
may have Tudor, Jacobean or Queen 
Anne architecture. You may have 
mullioned windows, period furniture, 
flagstoned terraces, century-old lawns 
that sweep down toward some limpid 
pool where your cattle and sheep would 
be grazing along the edge. 


Hundreds for Sale 


| COULD describe hundreds of these 
old places which are being dropped 
m the real-estate market in England 
very day, on top of an already glutted 
market of the same. 

There is something tragic, some 
thing depressing about itall. Romance 
ias met Political Economy, and Ro- 
mance has had the worst of it. It 
means that the England of the past 
four hundred years is passing rapidly 
way. The new England has no place 
for estates like these. The people who 
owned them are terribly hard up in most cases; they 
made no money out of the war; indeed many of them 
lost their sons, who were to inherit, on the battl 
fields of France, and they have no heart to cling to 
the homes any longer. Such of the old estates as are 
being bought are falling into the hands, mainly, of the 
war profiteers, middle-class folks who dared dream 
not often of having a place in the country, “‘like the 
juality folks,’ and have awakened to find that they 
can make that dream come true. But of course that 
is the beginning of another England right there. 

During the war a great many of the old land- 
owners saw the handwriting on the wall and sold 
while the selling was high. I can illustrate what 
has happened in such cases by a concrete case | 
came upon during a day’s hike in Kent. 

It was in a little village called Otford. At a won 
derful old inn called ‘The Bull,”’ I asked mine host 
to tell me the most interesting walk around there. He 
went out into the street with me and pointed toward 


prietor of The Bull. Toward “The Mount” I ambled. 


what he called “‘The Mount.’’ The land in Kent is pretty 
flat, so this protuberance, which might have been thrown up 
"y industrious groundhogs, looked mountainous to the pro- 
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Great 


| 
| 


Decoration by 


‘Joseph C. Coll 


Halfway up to the summit a little 
carriage road turned off to the left, 
through | 
ready turning brown after the first 
light frost. There was no “Keep 
Mut" sign, and nothing to indicate 
that one must beware of the dog. So 
I followed the driveway. It led to the 
stables and byres of a mansion, half 
hidden behind tall trees, 
over the broad hop fie lds and corn 
fields toward Seven Oaks. I dare say 


1 tangle of undergrowth, a 


looking out 


if | had been an invited guest it would have been a great 


social mistake to enter by this back-door way. But | had 


invited myself 


An ancient gardener, crippled with rheuma 
tism, hobbled out of adoorway of the glasshous« 
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T WAS not a very old structure, as they 
go in England; so I was not surprised to 
comfortable in arrangements 
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ceil nged ind vast, with oak ( ibinet work you s ldom find 
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“AT A WHOLLY HARMLESS GARDENER 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


I/ustrations by Frank Stick 


CATCHING THI 
A STEP ON rH! 
DRIVE, HE DASHED OUT 


ro BARK IN MURDEROUS FASHION 


This is the beginning of Mr. Terhune's second Lad book, 
which a host of readers of “Lad, a Dog" have been eagerly 
awaiting. Hereafter the Lad stories will appear only in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


N THE mile-away village of Hampton there had been a 

veritable epidemic of burglaries, ranging from the theft 

of a brand-new ashean from the steps of the Methodist 
chapel to the ravaging of Mrs. Blauv: It’s whole lineful of 
clothes on a wash-day dusk. Up the valley and down it from 
Tuxedo to Ridgewood there had been a half score of rob- 
beries of a very different order—depredations wrought 
manifestly by professionals, thieves whose motor cars served 
the twentieth-century purpose of such historic steeds as 
Dick Turpin's Black Bess and Jack Sheppard's Ranter. 
[hese thefts were in the line of jewelry and the like and were 
as cleverly wrought as were the more modest local operators’ 
raids on ashcan and laundry. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to stir humankind’s 
ever tense burglar nerves into hysterical jangling. In house 
after house for miles of the peaceful North Jersey region old 
pistols were cleaned and loaded, window fastenings and 
door locks were inspected and new hiding places found for 
portable family treasures 

Across the lake from the village and down the valley 
from a dozen country homes seeped the tide of precaution, 
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And it swirled at last around the 
place, a thirty-acre homestead 
isolated and sweet, whose grounds 
ran from highway to lake and 
whose gray house drowsed among 
big oaks midway between road and 
water, a furlong or more distant 
from either. The place’s family 
dog, a pointer, had died rich in 
years and honor. And the new 
peril of burglary made it needful 
to choose a successor for him. 


HE master talked of buying a 

whalebone-and-steel-and-snow 
bull terrier or a less formidable, if 
more greedy, Great Dane. But the 
mistress wanted a collie. So they 
compromised by getting the collie. 
He reached the plage in a crampy 
and smelly crate, preceded by a 
long envelope containing an intri- 
cate and imposing pedigree. The 
burglary-preventing problem 
seemed to be solved. 

But when the crate was opened 
and its occupant stepped gravely 
forth on the place’s veranda the 
problem was re- 
vived, 

All the master 
and the mistress 
had known about 
the newcomer, 
apart from his 
price and his lofty 
lineage, was that 
his breeder had 
named him 
From 
these meager facts 
they had some- 
how built up a 
picture of a huge 
and grimly fero- 
cious animal that 
should be a terror 
to all intruders 
and that might in 
time be induced 
to make friends 
with the place's 
vouched-for oc- 
cupants. In view 
of this they had 
had astout kennel 
made, and to it 
they had affixed 
with double sta 
ples achain strong 
enough torestrain 
a bull, but that 
was wasted labor. 

It may as well 
be said here that 
never in all the 
sixteen years of his beautiful life did Lad occupy that or 
any other kennel, nor wear that or any other chain. 

Even the crate which brought the new dog to the place 
failed somehow to destroy the illusion of size and fierceness. 
But the moment the crate door was opened the delusion 
was wrecked by Lad himself. Out onto the porch he walked. 
The ramshackle crate behind him had a ridiculous air of a 
chrysalis from which some bright thing had departed. Fora 
shaft of sunlight was shimmering athwart the veranda floor. 
And into the middle of the warm bar of radiance Laddie 
stepped and stood. 

His fluffy puppy coat of wavy mahogany and white 
caught a million sunbeams, reflecting them back in tawny- 
orange glints and in a dazzle as of snow. His forepaws were 
absurdly small, even for a puppy's. Above them the ridging 
of the stocky leg bones gave as clear promise of mighty size 
and strength as did the amazingly deep little chest and 
square shoulders. 


ERE one day would stand a giant among dogs, powerful 

as a timber wolf, lithe as a cat, dangerous to foes as an 
angry tiger; a dog without fear or treachery; a dog of un 
canny brain and great heart and, withal, a dancing sense of 
fun. All this might any canine physiologist have read from 
the compact frame, the proud head carriage, the smolder in 
the decnset, sorrowful, dark eye. To the casual observer he 


was but a beautiful and 

appealing and wonder- 

fully cuddleable bunch 
of puppyhood. 

Lad’s dark eyes swept 

the porch, the soft swell 

ing green of the lawn, the flash of fire-blue lake among the 


trees below. Then he deigned to look at the group of hu 
mans at one side of him. Gravely, impersonally, he surveyed 
them, not at all cowed or strange in his new surroundings, 
courteously inquisitive as to the twist of luck that had set 


him down here and as to the people who, presumably, wer: 
to be his future companions. 


ERHAPS the stout little heart quivered just a bit, if 

memory went back to his home kennel and to the rowdy 
throng of brothers and sisters and, most of all, to the soft, 
furry mother against whose side he had nestled every night 
since he was born. But, if so, Lad was too valiant to show 
homesickness by so much as a whimper. And assuredly this 
House of Peace was infinitely better than the miserable crate 
wherein he had spent twenty horrible and jouncing and 
smelly and noisy hours. 

From one to another of the group strayed the level, sor- 
rowlul gaze. After the swift inspection Laddie’s eyes rested 
again on the mistress. For an instant he stood looking at 
her in that mildly polite curiosity which held no hint of per- 
sonal interest. Then all at once his plumy tail began to wag. 
Into his eyes sprang a flicker of friendliness. Unbidden, ob- 
livious of everyone else, he trotted across to where the mis- 
tress sat. He put one tiny white paw in her lap and stood 
thus, looking up lovingly into her face, tail awag, eyes shining. 

“There's no question whose dog he’s going to be,’’ laughed 
the master. ‘‘He’s elected you—by acclamation.” 

The mistress caught up into her orms the half-grown 

youngster, petting his silken head, running her white fingers 
through his shining mahogany coat, making crooning, little, 
friendly noises to him. Lad forgot he was a dignified and 
stately poc ket edition of a collie. Under this spell he 
changed in a second to an excessively loving and nestling 
and adoring puppy. 
“Just the same,"’ interposed the master, ‘we've been 
stung. I wanted a dog to guard the place and to be a 
menace to burglars and all that sort of thing. And they've 
sent us a Teddy Bear. I think I'll send him back and get a 
grown one. What sort of use is is 

“He is going to be all thos things,” eagt rly prophe Sit d the 
mistress, ‘‘and a hundred more. See how he loves to have 
me pet him. And—look!—he’s learned already to shake 
hands.” 

“Fine!” applauded the master. ‘So when it comes our 
turn to be visited by this motor Raffles the puppy will shake 
hands with him and register love of petting, and the burly 
marauder will be so touched by Lad’s friendliness that he'll 
not only spare our house, but lead an upright life ever after.” 


“Don't send him back,” she pleaded. “He'll grow up 
soon and xa 

“And if only the. courteous burglars will wait till he’s 
a couple of years old,”’ suggested the master, “he ; 


\D, set rently on the floor by the mistress, had « rossed to 


.4where the master stood. The man, glancing down, met 
the puppy's gaz For an instant he scowled at the minia- 


ture watchdog, so ludicrously different from the ferocious 
brute he had expected. Then for some queer reason he 
stooped and ran his hand roughly over the tawny coat, 
letting it rest at last on the shapely head, that did not flinch 
or wriggle at his touch. 

“All right,”” he decreed. ‘‘Let him stay. He'll be an 
amusing pet for you, anvhow. And his eye has the true 
thoroughbred expression—‘The look of eagles,’ as Foote 
calls it. He may amount to something after all. Let him 
stay. We'll take a chance on burglars.”’ 

So it was that Lad came to the place. So it was that he 
demanded and received due welcome, which was ever Lad's 
way. The master had been right about the pup’s proving 
“an amusing pet”’ for the mistress. rom that first hour 
Lad was never willingly out of her sight Hie had adopted 
her. The master, too, in only a little lesser wholehearted- 
ness, he adopted. 
Toward the rest 
of the world from 
the first he was 
friendly but 
more or less in- 
different. 

Almost at once 
his owners noted 
an odd trait in 
the dog's nature. 
He would, of 
course, get into 
any or all of 
the thousand 
mischief scrapes 
which are the / 
heritage of pup / 
pies; buta single 
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the place he made a 


furious rush at a neurotic mother hen and her golden convoy 
of chicks. The mistress, luckily for all concerned, was within 
call, At her sharp summons the puppy wheeled midway in 
his charge and trotted back to her. Severely, yet trying not 
to laugh at his worried aspect, she scolded Lad for his mis- 
deed. 

An hour later, as Lad was scampering ahead of her past 
the stables, they rounded a corner and came flush upon the 
same nerve-wrecked hen and her brood. Lad halted in his 
scamper with a suddenness that made him skid. Then, 
walking as though on eggs, he made an idiotically wide circle 
about 1 her silly chickens. Never 


For example: On his second day at 


the feathered dam and 
thereafter did he assail any of the place's fowls. 


T WAS the same when he sprang up merrily at a line of 

laundry flapping in alluring invitation from the drying 
ground lines. <A single word of rebuke, and thenceforth the 
family wash was safe from him. And so on with the myriad 
perplexing ‘‘ Don'ts”’ which spatter the career of a fun-loving 
collie pup. Versed in the patience-fraying ways of pups in 
general, the mistress and the master marveled and bragged 
and praised. 

All day and every day life was a delight to the little dog. 
He had friends everywhere, willing to romp with him. He 
had squirre ls to ¢ hase among the oaks. He had the lake to 
splash ecstatically in. He had all he wanted to eat, and he 
had all the petting his hungry little heart could crave. 

He was even allowed, with certain restrictions, to come 
into the mysterious itself. Nor, after one defiant 
bark at a leopard-skin rug, did he molest anything therein. 
In the house, too, he found a genuine cave, a wonderful place 
to lie and watch the world at large and to stay cool in and to 
pretend he was a wolf. This c: 
neath the in the music 
pec uliar ( 
his chosen resting place. 
dog set foot therein. 

So much for “all day 
were different. 

Lad hated the nights. 


house 


ve was the deep space be- 
It seemed to have a 
To the end of his days this cave was 

Nor in his lifetime did any other 


piano room, 
harm to Lad. 


and every day.”” But the nights 


everybody went 


to bed and left him alon In the second, his hard-hearted 
owners made him sleep on a fluffy rug in a corner of the 
veranda instead of in his delectable piano ¢ Moreover, 
there was no food at night. And there was nobody to play 
with or to go for walks with or to listen to. here was 
notl ng except gloom | al ld iiness 

When a pupp takes hity cat nay in the course of the 
dav, he cat ilw eX] ed to le« he 9 
through. It I ch to isk An | 1’ no 


it night were of desolation and of utter boredom 
True, he ght have consoled hi lf, as does many a lesser 
pup, with voicing his woes in a st s of melancholy howls. 
That in time would have drawn plenty of human attention 
to the lonely youngster, even if the attention were not 


wholly flattering. 

But Lad did not belong to the howling type. When he 
was unhappy he waxed silent and his sorrowful eyes took 
By the wavy, if there is anything more 
sorrowful than the eyes of a collie pup that has never known 
sorrow | have yet to see it. 

No, Lad could not howl, and he could not hunt for squir- 
rels. For these enemies of his were not content with the 
unsportsmanliness of climbing out of his reach in the day- 
time when he chased them, but they added to their sins by 
joining the rest of the world—-except Lad—in sleeping all 
night. Even the lake that was so friendly by day was a 
chilly and forbidding playfellow on the cool North Jersey 
nights. 


ona deeper woe, 


HERE was nothing for a poor, lonely pup to do but 
stretch out on his rug and stare in unhappy silence up the 
driveway in the impossible hope that someone might happen 
along through the darkness to play with him. At such an 


hour and in such lonesomeness Lad would gladly have 
tossed aside all prejudices of caste—and all his natural dis- 
likes—and would have frolicked in mad joy with the veriest 


stranger. Anything was better than this drear solitude 
throughout the million hours before the first of the maids 
should be stirring or the first of the farm hands report for 
work. Yes, night was a disgusting time; and it had not one 
single redeeming trait for the puppy. 

Lad was not even consoled by the knowledge that he was 
guarding the slumberous house. He was not guarding it. He 
had not the very remotest idea what it meant to be a watch- 
dog. In all his five months he had never learned that there ts 
unfriendliness in the world, or that there is anything to 
guard a house against. 


True, it was instinctive with 
him to bark when people came 
down the drive or appeared ‘at 
the gates without warning. 

But more than once the mas 
ter had firmly bidden him bx 
silent when a rackety puppy 
salvo of barking had broken in 
on the arrival of some guest. 
And Lad was still in perplexed 
doubt whether barking was thi for 
bidde n or mere ly limited, 

One night, a | 


something 
soiemn, blac k, bre athless 
August night, when half-visible heat lightning 
turned the murk of the western horizon to 
pulses of dirty sulphur, Lad awoke from a 
fitful dream of chasing squirrels which had 
never learned to climb. He sat up on his rug, 
blinking around through the gloom in the half 


hope that some of those nonclimbing squirrels might still 
} 1 sight As they were not he sighed unhappily and pre 


pared to lay his classic young head back again on the rug for 
another spell of night-shortening sleep. 

3ut before his head could touch the rug he reared it and 
half of his small body from the floor and focused his near- 
sighted eyes on the driveway. At the same time his tail 
began to wag a thumping welcome. 

Now by day a dog cannot see so far nor so clearly as can a 
human. But by night, for comparatively short distances, he 
can see much better than can his master. By day or by 
darkness his keen hearing and keener scent make up for all 
‘ 


defects of eyesight. And 
now three of Lad’s senses 
told him he was no longer 
alone in his tedious vigil. 
Down the drive, moving 
with amusing slowness 
and silence, a man was 


coming. He was on foot 
and he was fairly well 
dressed. Dogs, the fore- 


most snobs in creation, 


are quick to note the dif- 


ference between a well- 
clad and a disreputable 
stranger. 


Here unquestionably wasa visitor, 


some sucl in as often came to the 
place and paid such flattering at 
t¢ m to the Upp No longet 
need | id e bore it the litude ot 
this parti night Someone was 


rd the house and carry 
under his 


friends with. Lad 


coming tow 
ing a small bag 
Someone to make 


was very happy. 


in his throat a welcoming 
bark was born. But he stilled it. 
Once, when he had barked at the 
approach of a stranger, the stranger 
had gone away. If this stranger 
were to go away all! the night’s fun 
would go with him. Also, no later 
than yesterday the master 
had scolded Lad for bark- 
ing at a man who had called. 
Wherefore the dog held his 
peace. Getting to his feet 
and stretching himself, fore 
and aft, in true collie fashion, 
the pup gamboled up the 
drive to meet the visitor. 


TO 


DOORWAY 


The man was feeling his way through the pitch darkness, 
groping cautiously, halting once or twice for a smolder of 
lightning to silhouette the house he was nearing. Ina lane, 
a quarter mile away, his lightless motor car waited. Lad 
trotted up to him, the tiny white feet nois« less in the soft dust 


of the drive. The man did not see him, but passed so close to 
the dog's hospitably upthrust nose that he all but touche 1 it 
yy Y slightly rebuffed at such chill lack of cordialit 

| ad fe ll in be hind him, t | awag, and followed hit ) 
the porch. When the guest sl ld ring the be ( ister 
or one ol t he maids wo ld come to th door | wi ild 
be lights and tall nd perhaps Laddie himself might b 
llowed to slip i to his beloved cave. 

But the man did not ring. He did not stop at the door 
at all On tiptor he skirted the veranda to the old-fashioned 
bay windows to the south side of the living room, windows 
with catches as old-fashioned and as simple to open as 
themselves 

Lad padded alo: pace or so to the rear, still hopeful 
being petted or perhaps even romped wit! I rave 
faint but promising sign of intent to romp by swinging his 
small and very shiny brown bag to and fro as he walked. 


Thus ever did the master swing Lad’s precious canton- 
flannel doll before throwing it for him to retrieve. Lad 
made a tentative snap at the bag, his tail wagging harder 
than ever. But he missed it. And in another moment the 
man stopped swinging the bag and tucked it under his arm 
as he began to fumble with a bit of steel. 

There was the very faintest of clicks. Then, noiselessly the 
window slid upward. A second fumbling sent the wooden 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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rH rit I rHING IS TO CONQUER FEAR, 


NOT IN THE TRAINER, BUT IN THE BEAST 


ASEY had been on a rampage for hours, and with 

Casey that meant trouble. Seven feet tall, measuring 

from his funny, crooked feet to his upraised, twisted 
hands; with biceps capable of wresting a man apart with 
one wrench; with great canine tusks that could rip and tear 
like the thrust of a saber—Casey was something to regard 
with care when he revolted against the confinement of his 
heavy steel-barred cage and roared forth his ultimatums of 
rebellion. In reality he was a black-faced chimpanzee, but 
through some freak of growth he was far advanced in 
size, strength and mentality over the usual members of his 
ape tribe—so far that the billing of the circus called him a 
gorilla, and those who saw him believed the announcements. 

And he was ona rampage. Twice 
he had knocked over his three-ton 
cage, only to raise it again with a 
sweep of one great arm as the whip of 
the trainer cut about his face and 
neck. The heavy log chain which en- 
circled his throat strained and clanked. 
Finally, as the whip cut deeper, one 
broad, black hand went swiftly up- 
ward, caught the whip and jerked it 
from the trainer's hand. The loose 
lips parted from ugly incisors. One 
crunch of the jaws and the whip had 
become only a shapeless mass. Then, 
small eyes gleaming maliciously, black 
hands weaving slowly before the bulg- 
ing chest, Casey strained 
harder than ever at his 
chain, the bellowing 
roars sounding louder 
and louder in the ap- #™~% 
proaching mania of abso 
lute revolt. The trainer 
whirled. 

“Hasn't Mrs. Fox 
shown up yet ?”’ he asked 
anxiowsly, 

“Not yet — wait a min 
ute—think she’s just 
coming in the door.” 

“Good!” 

The trainer turned IF YOU 
from his charge as the 
form of a woman showed 
in the door of the winter 


rHINK ELEPHANT 
JUST TRY THIS STUN 


quarters where Casey was being housed for a month before 
t he opening of the circus season He smiled weakly and 
waved a hand. ‘Do you mind trying to do something with 
him?” he asked. “Mr. Fox went downtown and—I guess 
he's scared of me.” 
" F COURSE he is.” A black-haired, black-eyed woman, 
the wife of the man who had reared Casey from a tiny 
‘punk,”’ who had cared for the beast ever since the day it 
was purchased from the captain of a Cape Lopez freighter, 
came hurriedly forward. Casey howled at her as he had 
howled and roared at the trainer. But she paid no attention. 
He snarled. But a moment later he was cooing with apelike 
delight. The woman had gone straight to his cage, put an 
arm about his neck, and was stroking his face as one would 
stroke the face of a baby! Casey was mollified 
woman! 

“That was the whole trouble,’ she said as chairs were 
brought forward, and the big ape seated himself beside her 
with one arm about her neck; “he was just frightened. He 
didn’t know you, and he was scared. See? He's not afraid 
of me. Casey—give me a big hug! There; that’s it.” 

The tremendous arm, its muscles capable of raising three 
tons in leverage from the ground, grasped tight at the shoul 
ders of the woman. The heavy, ugly lips pursed. A cooing 
sound came from them; then, like some big, ugly boy, the 
seven-foot chimpanzee laid his head on the shoulder of his 
mistress, sighed—and was content. 


and by a 


Casey is dead now—the end came upon an operating table 
is expert surgeons strove to save him from the ravages of 
that particularly human disease, appendicitis; and in the 
darkness before death there was just one person who could 
convince him that he had nothing to fear, who could soothe 
him and calm him—a woman. In that lies the secret of ani- 
mal training as far as the women of the circus are con 
cerned; in that lies the explanation of the fact that in many 
an instance a woman can tame a wild beast when a man 
has failed, a woman can subjugate an arena full of lions or 


TRAINING IS EASY, 


— 2 whip, not viciously, 
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The Lady of the 
Arena 


By 
CouURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 
Sketches by FE. Sands Brunner 


tigers or leopards when the entrance of a man might mean 
a combined assault and the horrible moments which come 
when the caged jungle beasts realize their superiority. 

For it is the truth—hard as it may be to believe —that it 
is not the person within the steel arena who is afraid, but 
the beast! The cat animals, the chimpanzee, the elephant 
all have fear in their hearts. And the gentleness of woman- 
kind can best soothe this fear and allay it. Hence the fact 
that nearly every circus which travels here and there about 
the country throygh the summer months has one woman 
who performs in the steel arena, who is heraldedgas “the 
lady of the iron nerves" and person born without fear,” 
when the truth of the matter is merely the fact that she 
knows enough to gain the confidence of the beasts under her 
care and to assure them that they are friends, that there is 
nothing to fear on either side! 

A realm apart in th® circus world 
M4 is that of the woman who trains the 

“cats” or feline beasts which perform 
in the big steel arena, the large, lub- 
berly elephants, or ostriches, or even 
the grunting, slow-thinking, piglike 
hippopotamus. She occupies an en- 
tirely different sphere from that of the 
equestrienne, the contortionist or the 
acrobat. Her mode of life, her work, 
her dangers, even her entry into the 
circus world—all are different. She is 
made, not born; she is herself trained, 
even as the animals under her super- 
vision are trained, and her mental 
equipment must be far greater than 
that of the woman who swings on the 
high trapeze, or does a perc h 
during the mixed aérial number ”’ of 
the circus. They need know only the 
laws of equilibrium, and of health and 
strength. The Lady of the Steel 
Arena 


| STOOD one day during the train 
ing season watching the efforts of a 
woman animal trainer as she sought 
to lores a leopard to its ped stal. Time 
after time she touched it with the 
lv, not cruelly, but 

merely with sufficient force to tell it 
that she was in command and that she 
wante d a certain thing acc omplish« a. 
The leopard hissed and roared. Its 

ugly teeth bared and it fought the 

whip with vicious, boxerlike thrusts of its claw-studded paws 
as though it were 


SOME DAY 


1 living enemy. For fifteen minutes the 
contest continued, while the leopard grew mort 


intractable. 


ind more 
At last the woman curled her whip, stood pen 
sive a moment and then with a sudden resolve dropped her 
weapon and, one hand extended, began to move, ever so 
slowly, toward the hissing, crouching beast. 

Literally inch by inch she made the journey, while the 
leopard weaved and twisted before her, hissing, growling, 
evidently awaiting the first untoward move by the trainer 
before it leaped in attack. But that move did not come. 
At last they were separated by only a few feet—then even 
this space narrowed. A hand went out and touched the 
cringing coat of the feline beast, while it writhed and yowled, 
too surprised either to attack or to run. 
after that the woman did not move 


For a long moment 
Then slowly, gently 
she began to caress the beast, patting it, tickling it behind 
the ears, stroking its fur as one 
would stroke some giant house 
cat. The growling ceased. The 
glare left the eyes. The woman 
moved even closer. Another 
moment the hand played about 
the beast’s head. Then 


She had moved 
away and was calling to 
the menagerie superintendent. 
Phat person hurried forward. 
“Anything wrong?” he asked, 
peering between the bars of the 
arena as he watched her open 
the door which would Allow the 
spotted cat to return to its 
cage. She nodded 
‘Plenty. No 
couldn't work the poor thing. 
It's got an ulcerated tooth.” 


wonder I 


MABEL STARK AND HER WRESTLING TIGER 


WITHIN THI STEEI AR} 


The leopard went back into its cage, to receive the rough 
but well-intentioned services of the menagerie men as they 
first lashed it, then gave the injections of cocaine which 
would deaden the pain until the refractory tooth could be 
pulled and its agony alleviated. 


HE woman turned to me. “ You've got to know mort 
than how to whip an animal to be a trainer,” she explained 
with a laugh. “I thought something was wrong from the 
way that cat was acting. But I couldn't tell what it was 
until I got close. Then I saw the swelling in the jaw—and 
touched it. Did you notice how it winced? After that it 


was easy.” 
“1 didn't know 
“That they had aches and pains? Why not? 
has them, doesn’t it? 


A horse 
Or a house dog? Why shouldn't a 
jungle animal? Perhaps it’s because I'm around them more 
than I am domestic animals, but there are times when I be- 
lieve they are nearer human beings when it comes to ailments 
than even our pets. Just for instance i 

She led the way down the line of permanent cages to 
where a three-month-old lion cub was yowling at the bars 
A leather collar was around its neck, while a small chain 
hung near by. She opened the cage door and brought the 
yowling beast forth, then attached the chain. 

“Come along, honey,’’ she urged. ‘Time for your walk. 
Never get over your troubles unless you walk them off 
There,” she cajoled as the limping, yowling little puff of fur 
settled on its haunches and sat crying pitifully, “I know it 
hurts—but that’s what I’m trying to get rid of for you. 
Come along!" 

1 noticed the cub then; its legs were stiff and knotty; 
every step seemed one of agony. The trainer nodded. 

Rheumatism,’ came her explanation. 
the child of a brother and sister. The same rules apply to it 
that apply to human beings. A child under these circum 
stances would be weak and sickly. So are animals. It's 
rare for one of them ever to amount to anything; but we've 
got to try to salvage what we can. This one could hardly 
move two weeks ago. Now it can walk all the way around 
the menagerie house. ; 


“It’s an inbred, 


“ After all,”’ she said as we strolled along, the cub lion 


thumping painfully in our wake, ‘it’s a great deal like 
teaching school—this animal-training business. 


rhaps 


the simile appeals more to me for the simple reason that 
I once was a school-teack2r. A far jump? Not at all | 
dealt then with human children and taught them readin’ 
writin’ and ‘rithmetic. Here | deal with animal children and 
teach them to jump through a hoop or leap over hurdles. And 


ill the time | am struck by the similarity of my problems 


“pone instance, in the schoolroom you must figure out 
your pupils, There are the ones who are afraid of vou 
simply because you are a teacher, and you can't 
any advancement until you can conquer that fear. It is the 
same in the steel animal arena. Now and then you will find 
an animal that has been mistreated in some other circus, 
and that has been started out under a cruel trainer who be- 
lieved in beating the beast half to death to obtain his results. 
Naturally, when that animal faces you, it is a lunatic through 
fear. It believes your main object is to try to kill it, and 
naturally it intends to fight back with every bit of strength 
and power it possesses. And not until you can assure that 
beast that your idea is kindliness, coupled with firmness, and 
that its lot will be easy as long as it does what is required 
of it, can you really begin to train it. Isn't that a parallel 
of the child who has been beaten for not getting his lessons, 
who has been bullied and taught that his instructor is an 
ogre instead of a friend? 

“Then, too, there are the defectives, just like this cub I'n 
leading around. However, this is a mild case. Here nts 
We stopped in front of a cage and the 
trainer moved close to the bars. The 
result was a wild, screeching roar from 
the lion within. A leap and the beast 
had sought the farthest corner, hud 
dling there, hissing, its eyes gleaming, 
its jaws wide and threatening. 

“Acts like a crazy person—with 
hallucinations,”’ I remarked. 

“That's because he is crazy,"’ came 
the answer; crazy as any lunatic that 
ever was confined inanasylum. He's 
an inbred too; it went to his mind. 
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By ETHE! 


MOONER or later each one of us must enter into 
Nie. close self-examination and face questions which 
~ J cannot be put aside. Are we satisfied with the 


ork we are doing? Are we full of enthusiasm for it 
d do we know it is exactly the work we are best 
ialihed to follow? Or do we constantly chafe under 


d long for something vastly 


different on which 


en our 


energ 


Civilization has been handicapped in its forward 


rch, lives have been blighted and even totally 
wasted because of the half-hearted efforts of men 
and women who go through life with enthusiasm 
stifled and ambition cheated as the direct result of 
mismating ability with vocation. Some courts grant 
divorces on grounds of incompatibility of tempera- 
ment between man and wife, but too little has been 
done to mitigate the evil of incompatibility of cer- 
tain temperaments and vocations. 

We do not have to search far to find examples of 
this evil. They rub shoulders with us every day 
men and women struggling inefficiently under the 
burden of uncongenial tasks. 

Not long ago I came upon a girl in her early 
teens who had been discharged by the manager of 
me of the largest department stores in this country. 
She was totally at sea, did not know which way to 
irn. She came to me for advice. I heard her story 
and told her to come back the next day. 

\s soon as she left my office I went to the man- 
ager who had discharged her. He told me frankly 
nough that the girl was impossible. She slurred 
er work, was listless, inattentive and, as he ex- 
pressed it, “‘thoroughly out of tune.’ Her position 
had been that of sales girl behind a counter which 
lealt in mousetraps and whisk brooms. Her wage 
had been eleven doll irsa week. 

he next day, 


when the girl reported to my office, 
made a close analysis of he r features and other 
ysical characteristics. They all pointed to an in- 
erent ability and enthusiasm for work much more 
evating than demonstrating mouset ips or devising 
ling arguments for whisk Srooms. Close questioning 
ought out the fact that her parents were lovers and 
idents of art and that she had inherited this leaning 
herself. Ina few minutes she had forgotten her troubles 
nd was enthusiastically telling me the intimate history 
famous paintings, copies of which were on sale in the 
department of the store she had left. She knew 
res as few lay adults know them. So I went back to 
manager. 
1 told him what I had learned: the girl was a misfit. 


e would be worth infinitely more to the company and 


verself if she were put into the 


just the practical knowledge 


art department. She 


ot those wares to en 


e a certain type of purchaser to put real thought and 
erstanding into his selections Many people, you 
w, buy pictures with the same degree of knowledg 
hat exhibited by the man who ordered from the 
kseller a library “‘to fill seventy-five feet of shelve 


Her ‘Real Talent Hopelessly Buried 


TNFORTUNATELY this store followed the iron-clad 
/ rule that no employe discharged from one depart 
ent could be taken on by another. So that concern lost 
splendid art sales girl. But within a week I had in- 
rested a picture dealer in this misfit, and she found em 
yyment at forty dollars a week. Within a year she 
is taken by a larger concern at an initial wage of 
venty-five dollars a week. But, most of all, she had 
und her rightful niche in the great structure of human 
leavor; she had found self-expression. She was happy ! 
It was pure ignorance which caused this girl to be 
ced behind that counter piled with mousetraps and 
sk brooms, nor could this ignorance be charged to 
person. In the first place her parents were 
norant of the girl’s latent ability. The girl did not 
now herself. And the man who employed and discharged 
cople for that department store had not taken the trouble to 
cover where she could find opportunity for self-expression 
make her most profitable to the concern itself. 
\s a result of our ignorance great possibilities lie unde- 
oped in nearly all men and in many women. Self- 
pression is smothered beneath uncongenial toil. Parents 
| teachers, groping in the dark, have long been training 
itural-born artists to become mechanics, business men to 
come musicians, and boys and girls with great aptitudes 
horticulture to become college professors, lawyers and 
ctors. Splendid human talent, amounting in some cases to 
sitive genius, is worse than wasted as a result. 
By careful investigation it has been found that the tragedy 
the misfit is almost universal. Records of one thousand 
rsons, taken at random from files that are accurate, show 
it 763, or more than three-quarters of them, felt that they 
ere in the wrong vocations. Of these, 
irs or older. When asked why they had entered upon 
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Sketch by Sands Brunner 


SPALDING SLATER ranks as one 


foremost character analysts and voca- 


/ ‘THE 


414 were thirty-five 


th nniry. \fr Slater Aas 
f t profession for seventeen years, aver- 
aging a and interviews a year 
H Lorn Wid ra? f f Ne 
/ 
ta t ’ dominant strengths and 
weaknesses in pupils. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal has arranged | 
| with Mrs. Slater to offer her services to Journal 
readers. The cost of this is borne by the magazine. | 
| Mrs. Slater's article, beginning on this page, ex- 
plains how you may avail yourself of the offer. 
| 
xt) = 
AY 4 
vocations for which they re had so little natural apti- 
tude, most of them \ stated that they had either 
drifted along lines of least resistance or had 


been badly advised by parents, teachers or employers. 

There was one wealthy father, deaf to all pleas from his 
children, who spent thousands of dollars upon what he 
thought was a musical education for his daughter. This in- 
cluded several years in Europe. But the young lady could 
not become a musician; the aptitude for music was not in 
her. She was unusually talented in mathematics and ap- 
preciation of financial values, and could have made a marked 
success had she been permitted to gratify her constantly 
reiterated desire for a commercial career. 

This same father, with characteristic obstinacy, insisted 
that his son go into business. The young man was so pas- 
sionately determined to make a career in music that he was 
a complete failure in business and in the end actually em- 
bezzled several thousand dollars from his employer in the 


13 


SLATER, Uscational-Adviser 


hope of making his escape to Europe and there se- 
curing a musical education. Here were two human 
lives of marked talent as completely ruined as a 
well-meaning but ignorant and obstinate parent 
could accomplish that end. 

Achievements of tremendous economic value have 
been wrought by scientists who are 


ing the plant 


forever search 

kingdom for specimens which show 
certain characters that enable these plants to thrive 
in environments where long periods of drought are 
regular occurrences, or where the soil is alkali, or 
where the severity of the winters demands extraor- 
dinary resistance to cold. In torrid Arizona the 
valuable Egyptian cotton has been successfully in- 
troduced; African sorghums, particularly resistant 
to drought, in large measure have solved the forage- 
crop problem in certain arid and semiarid sections 
of our West and Southwest. Wheats from the 
Siberian steppes, soy beans from Manchuria, fruits 
from the Orient, have been introduced on American 
soils and there grown at a profit. These achieve- 
ments have sprung from man’s ability to select 
types that are perfectly at home in the new environ- 
ment to which they have been transferred. What 
has been achieved with plants, in greater measure 
can be achieved for human beings. 


The Vocational Engineer 


ET it has been only within the last few years 
that this country has awakened to the vital 
necessity of studying characters in boys and girls, 
men and women, to the end of directing them to 
their proper vocational environment. We have just 
begun to realize the fearful waste of human energy, 
the dark tragedy of misdirected effort, that are the 
penalties imposed by our dereliction. 
Now great industrial corporations are beginning 
to select their employes with the same scrupulous 
care they exercise in choosing their machinery. En- 
gineers design, test out and install the proper types of 
dynamos, motors and boilers. Now another and rela- 
tively new type of engineer analyzes the human equip- 
ment for the plant—from executives to manual laborers. 
We call this engineer the vocational engineer. A noted 
investigator of economic and social problems has said: 
“The crowning work of an economic educational system 
will be vocational guidance. 

“One of the greatest handicaps to all classes to-day is 
that nine-tenths of the people have entered their present 
employment blindly and by chance, irrespective of their 
fitness and opportunities. Of course the law of supply 
and demand is continually correcting these errors, but 
this adjusting causes most of the world’s disa ppoint- 
ments and losses 

‘*Some day the schools of the nation will be organized 
into a great reporting bureau on employment oppor 
tunities and trade conditions, directing the youths of the 
nation—so far as their qualifications warrant —into lines 
of work which offer the greatest opportunity. Only by 

such a system will each worker receive the greatest pos- 

sible benefits from the labors of all, thus continually 
increasing production and yet avoiding overproduction 
in any single line.”’ 

It is gratifying to see that the main features of the 
system suggested are being made the basis of the voca- 
tional movement in the schools to-day. With the in- 
troduction of the vocational counselor in the public 
school many of the adult problems of vocational adap- 
tation will be solved. ‘It is scarcely too much to say 
that the entire future happiness of a child depends upon 
the successful bringing out of its capabilities,”’ aptly ob- 
serves Dr. George W. Jacoby, the neurologist. ‘For 
upon that rests the choice of its life work. A mistake 
in this choice destroys all the real joy of living; it 
almost means a lost life.” 

Consider the stone wall against which the misfit bat- 
ters his head: he uses only his second-rate, his third-rate 

or even less effective mental and physical equipment. He 
is thus handicapped at the start in the race against those 
using their best. He is like an athlete with a weak lung but 
powerful arms and shoulders, trying to win a foot race in- 
stead of a hand-over-hand rope-climbing contest. 

How then is it possible to help boys and girls, men and 
women, to find themselves? How is it possible for one to 
give vocational guidance? By magic, mind reading, hyp 
notic suggestion, or something equally mysterious? No! 
It is pure science which enables the plant specialist to recog 
nize certain characters in wheat or cotton or sorghum which 
prove these varieties are adaptable to certain soil and climatic 
conditions. By the same token it is application of the pure 
always in combinations—which enables the voca- 
tional adviser to recognize strength and weakness in a 
human being, aversions, likings, positive and negative 


scien es 
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OCTOR CHALE paced with a 
worried air his new house, in 
every room of which painting, 

plumbing, glazing and suchlike mani- 
festations of the decorator’s malice 
were simultaneously taking place. 
The house was in complete disorder, 
and its occupier persecuted the fore- 
man, who at last, perspiring and al 
most profane, turned and said: ‘‘ Well, 
sir, | told you we can’t be out till 
Wednesday. It’s not my fault.” 

‘You've been jolly slow.” 

“You may call it slow, sir, but I 
don't. We only came in three days 
ago, and I've done what I said I'd do. 
You've got your consulting room.” 

“But the rest!” cried Doctor Chale 
desperately as he pointed to a work- 
man who was dragging yards of elec- 
tric wire out of the wall. “The only 
place fit to sleep in is the coal hole.” 

The foreman did not reply—he was 
tempted to say that for all he cared 
the doctor could sleep in the coal hole 
if he liked—and Doctor Chale went 
down the uncarpeted stairs. He paused 
for a moment in the hall. Evenin this 
state his new house was charming—a 
small double-fronted house matured 
by a hundred years, with a delightful 
consulting room on the right of the 
hall and a waiting room on the left 
perfect for a doctor. Perhaps he'd 
been unfair to the foreman. Without 
notice, he’d expected to have ready in 
a fortnight a house that needed six 
weeks. 

He picked up his morning mail and, 
as he went into the consulting room, 
agreeably distempered in green, with 
a cheerful red Turkey carpet on the 
floor, bookcases well filled and an im- 
posing large table, he reflected that 
they hadn't done so badly for him after 
all. He observed a blemish in the 
paint on the door. His fault. He'd 
hurried them. But what was he to 
do—a doctor with a good practice, and 
his own house burned down? What 
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something. Poor Enid! He feared 
for her. And she was so upset: 


. I’m awfully worried. I can’t 
understand what’s happened, for I’ve h 

a letter every mail since we got to America 
Oh, Maurice, do send me a cable as soon 
as you get this! I haven’t heard fro 

you for nearly a fortnight, and you know 
quite well we can’t tell anybody until you 
get your appointment. Oh, how lovely 
it'll | larling. Ik w it ls forward 
ot me to say it, but I do want to get mar 


ried as soon as we can 


had 


Doctor Chale connected the details. 
What was Maurice Sutton’s appoint- 
ment? Perhaps something abroad. 
Perhaps he'd got it. Perhaps that was 
why he’d left. Or maybe he had just 
left when the lodging-house keeper 
bolted. But, no, the lodging-house 
keeper couldn't have moved out her 
furniture with all her lodgers in the 
house. She must have given them a 
week's notice to leave. Therefore 
Maurice Sutton must, a week before 
the doctor's entry, say at least three 
weeks from now, have known that 
this address would no longer find him. 
He had not told Enid. She would 
have had his letter ten days ago. He 
had thrown her over. 

Doctor Chale stood up and paced 
about the pleasant room. He read 
the letter again. At one point it 
ignored sentiment and referred to 
Lady Stenbury. That wasan elucidat- 
ing sentence, for Enid said: ‘‘ What 
else can one expect when one’s paid 
to be with somebody one doesn't 
like?’’ Lady’s maid? No, impossible; 
neither the phrasing nor the hand 
writing. Companion or secretary, 
probably. As he thought this Enid 
took shape; she had been a little 
shadow, «nd now she acquired a form; 
she became an impetuous girl with a 
warm heart, cherishing her ideal of 
Maurice Sutton, while Lady Sten- 
bury worried her with demands and 
complaints. She would have fair hair 


a stroke of luck it was that those 


spare books had been in storage! He 
sat down at his desk and began to 
open his letters. As he did so his face 
looked serious. It was a pleasant, 
virile, dark face, with clean-cut, rather legal features. 

He was only thirty-two, but the well-set mouth, 

with the thick, sensitive under lip, suggested the 

man who has progressed by energy and intends to 
continue. 

It was a large mail, and one by one he flung the 
envelopes into the waste-paper basket, noting en- 
gagements in his book. 

One letter made him pause after he had read a few 
lines. It was written on pale-gray paper and seemed 
to surprise him. 

“Dear Maurice,” he said aloud, and looked at the 
signature. ‘‘Enid?’’ Then he picked the envelope 
out of the basket. It was addressed to a Mr. Maurice 
Sutton. He thought, ‘That's not the name of the 
last tenant.” 

Then he remembered that the house had been occupied 
by a lodging-house keeper, who had just decamped with all 
the furniture. One of the lodgers, he supposed. Without 
thinking himself indiscreet, having gone so far by accident, 
he read the letter. It was short. It seemed that Enid was 
worried about Maurice Sutton. Enid had had no letter 
from Sutton in the last two mails. (The letter came from 
America.) Was he allright? But, there, she mustn’t worry; 
no doubt this would cross at the same time as his letter. She 
then made some reference to Lady S. Doctor Chale gathered 
that Lady S. was a nuisance. 

Then the telephone bell rang. He put the letter down. 
A book fell on it, and it was forgotten. 


II 
1)’ ICTOR CHALE had plenty to do during the next two 


or three days. Not only did an epidemic of influenza 
keep him rather busier than usual, but the builders did all 
they could to make his house impossible. Not only were 
they not keeping to their contract, but they were discovering 
mysterious diseases in the roof. Pipes leaked as soon as the 
builders came near them. If he had not forbidden it they 
would have taken up the boards in his consulting room to 
look for something that wasn't there. 

Finally, on the fourth day, a ladder fell down the stairs, 
struck the telephone commutator box and deprived Doctor 
Chale of that means of communication with the outside 
world. He was therefore not in the mood for delicate dis- 
tinctions when the next American mail included another 


OBSERVING 


HIS ERRATIC GLANCES, SHE ASKED HIM IF HE WROTE POETRY 


By W. L. GEORGE 
T/ustrated by ‘Ralph Pallen Coleman 


pale-gray envelope. As he took it up he remembered 
Maurice Sutton. Enid again! The handsome young doctor 
smiled and sighed together. 

Happy Enid to have a lover! Poor Enid to feel anxiety 
for him! Doctor Chale wondered whether by now Maurice 
Sutton had written. He turned the envelope round and 
round. He examined the handwriting, which was rather 
round and youthful; Enid was not so very long out of school. 
Che stamp was put on sideways; Enid was in a hurry that 
day, or slapdash. Obviously young. Still he hesitated, 
fingering the letter. Doctor Chale wanted to know how 
Enid was getting on with Maurice Sutton. Already they 
were making a little stageplay for him. 

He thought: “I can’t open this. It’sa pity. Better give 
it to the postman, and the dead letter office ‘Il take care of 
it."” Still he did not put it down, because it occurred to him 
that the letter would be read by callous clerks at the post 
office. They'd have to open it to find the address of the 
person who sent it so as to return it. He felt the letter. 
Longish. The post office would have to read it. After all, 
did it matter? It wasn’t as if he knew this Sutton. Oh, 
well! He tore the envelope open. 

It was an agitated letter. Of course if a letter from 
Maurice Sutton had reathed Enid just after she posted this 
one the agitation was over. But somehow when a man 
misses three mails to America it looks as if he might miss 
more. Doctor Chale was a man of the world, and realized 
that if Enid expected a letter by every mail and had so 
far received it the cessation of these letters must mean 


and grave, gray eyes that would some- 
times soften. 

Poor Enid! She'd lost her man, 
and she'd never get him back. And he 
could do nothing. He didn’t know her 

name, and he could hardly write, care of Lady Sten- 
bury, at a hotel by the Grand Cafion: ‘‘ Dear Enid 
Maurice Sutton does not love you and has gone 
away. Yours, Ivor Chale, M.D.’ Nothing to be 
Gone He sighed. But this time Doctor Chale put 
the letter into his private drawer. 
ITI 
Sh re ading of the first letter had been acciden 
tal; the reading of the second had followed in 
tent. That altered the relationship, and Doctor Chak 
found that now and then he wondered how Enid was 
getting on, whether she was unhappy, whether he 
was mistaken. Perhaps Sutton was only careless and 
had written to her after all, giving his new address. 
He wished he could do something for her, this dis- 
tant shadow. Three days later his difficulty was increased 
by another letter, which now he opened without hesitation, 
since he was the unknown confidant. In that letter Enid 
seemed to perceive what had happened to her, for she was 
distinctly peevish. She even told Maurice Sutton that if 
he didn't care for her as much as he used to, she had noth- 
ing to say, but it would be pluckier to let her know. 

Doctor Chale smiled a little sadly at this girlish defiance. 
He knew how much anguish is concealed by women with a 
toss of the head and an arrogant phrase. So he was not 
surprised when the next mail brought a distraught letter, 
begging the faithless lover for a word, only a word, to show 
that he was well, and it didn’t matter if he didn’t care for 
her any more, if only he was all right. And, oh, he mustn't 
stop caring for her! She couldn’t bear it. She wished she 
was dead. In one pitiful paragraph Enid tried to be light 
and normal, and said that the American sweets were lovely, 
also the preserved fruits. 

Doctor Chale did not understand the quality of his own 
emotion. Something hurt and helpless, like a wounded 
hare, lay before him, and he could do nothing, say nothing; 
he could not even, as he might have done to the wounded 
animal, put the thing out of its pain. He could only allow 
his ears to be filled with its screaming, and he knew that he 
could not get away. Enid, passionate and tearful, Enid 
without pride in her affliction, was his imposed companion. 
He had stepped into her drama, and he could not recede 
from his undertaking. He had entangled himself in two 
lives and now must witness their development. 
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It surprised him—he did not know why—that he should — beautifully steady hand, entirely devoid of character. So happiness. She'd be coming back to Europe. What would 
eel a sense of forlornness when the next American mail day _ his suecessor laughingly set to work on copies, as at school, happen? The most foolish ideas went through the young 
S passed and no letter came. He had waited for that letter. and in the intervals of consultations filled up several pages doctor's mind. His vision of a scene was so frightful that 
q In spite of his immense activity as a general practitioner, his with /’s and g’s._ He even bought a schoolboy’s copy book, _ he even considered selling his practice and taking a post on a 
mind had all through contained Enid. What was the mat- and before the week was done had filled it with careful lines, ship. Then he remembered that this would hurt Enid much 
— ter? Perhaps she was coming home, having in her youthful thick down, thin up. He even imitated an artistic twirl more, that her little progress in forgetfulness would be 
| excitement thrown up her post. No; she’d have written to which Maurice Sutton added to his final m's and n’s. nullified. He had started once more the course of her emo- 
— Sutton to tell him. Perhaps she was ill, broken by her grief. “The complete forger,’’ he remarked to himself as he at tions. He couldn't stop. He cabled. 
© Perhaps—but Doctor Chale did not finish the thought. He _ last took up note paper identical with that of his predecessor. z 
: inufactured meledrama and for a moment pictured a He had no hesitation; this was half fun, half kindness. He } 
ly, with which he had endowed the shadow, making an wrote a very artistic letter, and a very brief one: ND so the secret life began, so the courtship of the 
red | in some swift torrent of all its earthly pair : x shadow. He had cabled that he was well again, so he 
But soon the letter began again. Indeed the showed an Dear se i ‘ a camila : in letter had to write, cautious, but amused by his new profi ic ncy. 
lmost unhinged mind, for Enid took no notice of mail boats, This would have been almost impossible if the returned let- 
ah ometimes two, and once three, letters came by the same ‘dent two 1 } : i saue me bt faver TT have onl ters of Maurice Sutton had not given him a good deal of 
rica st. They upbraided, they app led, they recalled tender een properly « few day information about the writer, for discussions of his own self 
ie fles, a dance, a walk in the country, a small but valued seemed to interest his predecessor more than anything in 
iro ft. Doctor Chale was beginning to know Enid. Notably, Then, as if conveying extreme weakne Doctor Chale the world. 
n he had confided the color of her hair, dark red, which Lady left a blank line and added: So Doctor Chale had no difficulty in impersonating Maurice 
you Stenburv disliked. tr Sutton. He was able to say that, after all, he’d given up the 
vel In another letter the shadow defined itself more, for she I'm 6 peeing ae I'll write again ina day or two F r heave mustache he'd started some months before. This, by the 
hat in her wretchedness she was lo ing W ght nd ’ Lo M way, pI ed a slip, for Enid at once demanded a new photo- 
; now only eight stone, which wasn't much for her height. Doctor Chale hesitated a long time before the post box. graph. But Doctor Chale ignored this. H« kept his future 
fall? Once probably nine stone, handsome, with red hair, He was doing a shameful thing. What was the use of it? in the bank as closely shrouded as he could, and when he 
ails ind probably blue or green eyes. These physical details To maintain her a little time happy? What was the use of alluded to past walks in Richmond Park, under the great 
pint- influenced the young doctor. The shadow was becoming a_ that if she must know in the end? Then the fine lips grew _ trees, he let the leaves alone, not knowing the season. P 
oad reality, as Galatea descending from her pedestal. -And he grim as he thought: “In life one’s happy only for a little Enid seemed to be quite content. She began with a 
was a far Pygmalion unable to hold out a guiding hand. time; let her take it while she can."’ Clop! went the debauch of self-reproach. The first letter was almost entirely 
just The letters ceased for a week. Then came one containing letter in the post box. It was done. filled with a lament over herself for having been such a 
eper only two sentences: He was very anxious for the next ten days. Double _ beast, such a fool for having doubted him. ‘‘ How ever you 
ouse : ’ F knocks and rings worried him. He was so nervous that can manage to love me all the same I don’t know,” she 
I see it has all been a mistake and that you don’t care for me any : 
her more. I return your letters, and perhaps you will have the kindness these troubled him even while he realized that she could not — wailed, and w ent on, I don't know what I’ve done to be 
| the to return mine. . ian Wi eatiine yet have his letter. Also, suppose she was not deceived! loved like this. 
ma : : But on the eleventh day a cable came: This rather upset the young doctor. It was so unfair to 
fore So that was the end. She hoped, she longed no more. Di " ‘ deceive her, and it hurt his vanity that his letters should call 
fore She had set out dowered with love and expectations of istracted. I ama brute. Cable you are all right. : up love for another man. He began to grow slightly bitter. 
. Enrp, Hotel Magnifique, New York 5 
hree happiness; now she jettisoned her hopes. What would : =—* ‘ Why had this happened? Why had he not met this charm- 
that happen to Enid Knowles? Doctor Chale began to read the So he'd done it. With sudden horror he realized that now ing girl as himself and not as an understudy? She'd have 
him. letters from Maurice Sutton. There were ever thirty, the he couldn't stop. Done it! Taken the responsibility of a loved him; he was vain enough to think so. She'd have 
ould ordinary love letters of a man - loved him in the open instead 
He who writes them without artifice of—what? Explanations, pain 
® or intelligence. Very few prot- and justified expressions of con- 
aced estations of love; references to tempt. He nearly decided to kill 
read = vames, friends, and many tothe Maurice Sutton in a railway ac- 
nt it prospects of his appointment as cident, but that was no good; 
d to ; bank manager. Poor Enid! in her present mood Enid would 
idat- She was a true woman and attend the inquest. All he could 
Vhat wrote mainly of love; Maurice do was to go on, but a certain 
paid Sutton was a true man and variation came into his letters. 
esn't wrote of love only by the way. This correspondence seemed 
sible; \s he read the letters, hav- to have been going on for some 
rand ng placed them in order of time, for so long that he was 
tary, late, the emotion of pity was beginning to thin': less of 
Enid nereased in the doctor's mind. Maurice Sutton and was more 
little They grew shorter and cooler. ahd more writing as Doctor 
form; lhe references to her beauty, to Chale. The correspondence grew 
vith a the red flame of her hair, to the coherent, and the doctor devel- 
al of ea blue of her eyes grew less oped so gracefully on Enid’s 
Sten- frequent. Her lover spoke more charms that at last she noticed 
; and nd more of himself and less it. She was so much in love 
r hair nd less of her. Hadn't she that she did not notice this 
some- een? Hadn't she understood? until six letters had passed. 
But does one? Dox tor ( hale Then she said 
man, re me mbered his own disap- You do write me nice letters. Do 
nd he 5 ointment, ten years old, and you know, they’re much nicer than 
ww her 4 liled a little sadly; one doesn't before vou had brain fever. It 
Sten- ! nderstand when one’s going to sounds very nasty of me, but I’m 
Enid e hurt. 10t quite as sorry as I might be 
gone So that was the end. Per- that you had brain fever. Still, 
to be ips it was as well If she had ag 
le put rried Sutton, he'd have to 
ed to care forher. Nodoubt rafterall. She 
1 found some girl he pre- k August. Oh. Maur 
red. Let Enid Knowles set only ty-four days more! You'll 
ciden t upon another voyage, and h your appointment then, wont 
ed in- : be it would be more fortu- j Oh, I h I w k. I 
Chak te. Doctor Chak op ned his 1 love t looking a 
id was ; vate drawer. He wastempted house 
rer he put away these letters to read Doctor Chale shrank Ninetvy- 
ss and day for amusement. four days! A lot could happen 
idress. : ut, it was strange, he didn’t in ninety-four days — earth- 
is dis- F int todothat. That would be quakes, sudden deaths. But he 
reased ke a funeral; it seemed as if had lived many _ ninety-four 
‘ation, nid died for him. This tall days in his life, and things had 
r Enid vung girl with the exquisite taken their course. What was 
1e was ‘ir and eyes—he didn’t want he going to do? This time he 
that if ’ close a vault over her head. nearly told her the truth. But 
noth- le would have no more letters how tell her, how make her 
mm her. He would know her understand, now that he could 
fiance. »)more, but would think of her, pick up one of Maurice's letters, 
with a nder what happened to her. compare it with his own, and 
as not hen he would come to think find no difference at all in the 
letter, s often of her. She that was handwriting? She'd only think 
9 show »w to him so completely alive he’d gone mad. There was no 
are for suld grow attenuated in his getting out of it. He must go 
ustn't emory. She would become a on. That decision inflamed 
ed she idow ashe forgot her, shadows him; forgetting the predecessor, 
e light shadows, dust to dust. so self-engrossed, so cool, Doc- 
lovely, No, he couldn't bear it. She tor Chale found himself writing 
; is too significant. He half passionate love letters. 
iis own miled at the thought that came Then Enid sent her new pho- 
yunded »him. ‘Don’t be ridiculous,” tograph. For a moment he 
thing; remarked aloud. Then, aftera stared at it incredulously. 
yunded oment: “ Poorchild! Afterall, Maurice Sutton must be dead; 
y allow P hy not?” . it Was In possil le that he could 
that he I} have deserted such a girl. 
|, Enid T WAS very difficult. Doctor Che doctor rave a short,sharp 
panion. Chal .. like most doctors sich as he thoug nt, “Ah! pour Sie 
recede ote very badly; but fortu- iy : 
in two ately Maurice Sutton wrote a HE ALLUDED TO PAST WALKS IN RICHMOND PARK, UNDER THE GREAT TREES (Continued on Page 87) <i 
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HAT beautiful Gre- 
cian girl swam into 
my sight like a 
dream from the 
ancient past. If I 
had set the stage for 
her I could not have 
found a more per- 
fect background—the Acrop- 
olis, ancient citadel of 
Athens, seen under the moon- 
light. It was like a vision to 
stand on that lofty rock, 
looking at the gleaming 
marble Parthenon, its pure 
pillars white and tall, like 
the goddesses of old. It was 
so lovely that it hurt. Yet it 
was above pain, above all feeling. Seeing it under the flood- 
ing silver light of the moon, one could understand the serene, 
indifferent attitude of the Greek gods; one could understand 
why the Athenians thought it worth while to get all this 
beauty at the expense of the groans and the lives of incon- 
spicuous slaves. One could not approve, but one could 
comprehend. Beauty to them was the main achievement; 
the cost, nothing 

Then like a dream she came, that Grecian girl, floating out 
of the temple between two of the magnificent pillars. Her 
head was bare and was bound with a filet in the ancient 
fashion. Her modern clothes were concealed by her long 
floating white wrap, the lines of which fell like the folds in 
the garments of the figures that, almost twenty-four hundred 
years ago, Phidias decreed should be placed on that pedi- 
ment and frieze above her head. Her eyes were dark, soft, 
large; her profile followed the classic Greek lines; her 
tender mouth was parted, as she gazed far away to the pearly 
mists that clothed the sides of Hymettus. 

As she swayed toward us she could have stood for the 
eternal type of all loveliness embodied in that Grecian 
Helen whose face lured the men of a thousand ships; the 
beauty men have yearned toward since the beginning of 
time, that women have longed for, that in their hours of 
romance they have pictured themselves as possessing; a 
loveliness that perhaps in another world will be given to 
those who have lacked it in this. 

There are moments we have all known of a certain perfect 
happiness, given us by something outside ourselves, when 
we aren't asking for anything or wishing things were differ- 
ent; moments when we look up at the everlasting stars and 
think how little we really matter; or when we see some 
nobly borne grief and bow our heads in admiration and 
humility; or when we watch the fullness of joy in others 
and are grateful that it is in the world for people and will so 
continue as long as hopes rise and hearts are young. Sucha 
moment she crystallized for me forever—that Grecian girl. 


When the € nglishman Forgot 


ND that night on the Acropolis will mean forever some- 
thing perfect to the girl. For with me was a young 
Englishman who caught his breath when he saw her, forgot 
that he was a self-controlled Briton, moved toward her, 
slowly, as she moved. And their eyes met, and then both 
stopped, their looks interwoven. As I knew the girl's 
mother I was able to introduce them. 

We left them standing together on the wide steps at the 
foot of the Parthenon, and we looked out over Athens, 
sleeping in the moonlight. I did not listen to the words of 
the girl’s mother; 1 was afraid they would break the spell, 
and | wanted to prolong the pertect hour. 

I wanted to dream on, to forget that there had been a 
war and that this country in which I was had suffered from 
it, like so many other countries. I wanted to believe that 
the work of Venizelos would last and that old conditions 
would never come back; that the Greek soldiers who had 
been so long away from their little villages would 
some day return with the feeling that they had in- 
deed ‘‘redeemed”’ the territory so long in Turkish 
hands. Standing in all that white beauty I could 
almost believe that Constantinople would once more 
be Greek, could believe the change might be wrought 
without pain and loss. It was all fantasy, all happy 
ever-after myth, and I clung to it, as in our secret 
hearts we do cling to fairy tales. 

I thought of the islands of Greece as azure, misty 
jewels rising from the Mediterranean, islands which 
the ancient traders counted like a precious rosary as 
they slipped from one to another with their freights 
of purple silks from Tyre and Sidon, their cedars from 
Lebanon, their golden fruits; I looked down on 
Athens, and in it | could see no flaw. All Greece 
was a perfect background for perfect beauty. 

But the magical hour had to pass; the soldier 
guards came forward to warn us that the end had 
come, and we descended the A ropolis, passing by 
the rocky height where Paul preached to the Athe 
nians, winding downward, ever nearer the town, until 
| could look into a tawdry back yard; until we met a 
beggar—and I had to remember many facts: such as 
that the water system of Athens is the same that 
Hadrian established the first century after Chyist, 
that much of the drinking water is brought from the 
hills and that the sewerage is inadequate 
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Women of Greece 


Decorations by Nat Little 


I had to remember that Saloniki, that apple of discord 
for ages, is not a queen city, resting her lovely length on the 
blue waters at her side, but is a physically worn-out plant, 
like the deacon’s one-hoss shay, going to pieces all at once, 
with every third person telling a tale of loss due to the great 
fire that five years ago ate up a quarter of the city, and the 
business section at that. 

No longer did I idealize the Grecian women; the Grecian 
ideals of perfection of which we have heard since before we 
could read must have been based on a few flawless types. 
Our imagination has done the rest, for Greece has no more 
beauties, proportionally, than we have, or than any other na- 
tion I know. Greece gives us beautiful emotions, poetry; but 
Greece, like ourselves, treads a path of reality. Her girls 
and women have their problems; her young people cannot 
be like the figures on Keats’ Grecian urn. 

The mother of the lovely Grecian girl helped bring me 
back to reality as we walked behind her daughter and the 
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LIKE A DREAM SHE CAME, THAT GRECIAN GIRI 
TEMPLE BETWEEN TWO OF THE MAG 
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young Englishman, seeing the beginning of a ro- 
mance that I think will endure. The woman twit 
tered away excitedly, asking me all about the young 
man, delighted that he was eligible; she did not sex 
the romance, but she did see the adv: intage of high 
social connections and an adequate income. Sh« 
spoke English, her second husband, the girl’ S$ step 
father, being a Britisher. 
“Vou think my daughter charming?” she said with 
delicious accent. ‘‘She is, yes? 1 am hoping very much that 
she marry either an Englishman or an American. | want 
her to have the point of view of a British or an Americat 
woman, not the point of view of a European, especially of 
Southern European. I want her to have as much freedon 
as a woman may have. With the Greeks—well, they may 
ell you that Greece is a democratic nation, and in one way it 
is—that is, there are no titles except in the family of th 
king, and men do rise out of the ranks in which they were 
born. But the progress does not apply so much to women 
They tell me things have changed a little since the war, but | 
think it will be a long time before the Greek husband's 
point of view changes. He is as bad as the Mosle ms on the 
other side of the Mediterranean. He doesn’t make his wife 


go shrouded in black on the streets, but he does not let her 
have friendships with other men, not even acquaintance- 
ships. 


He does not let a man approach his wife unless he 

himself is standing guard to 

hear every word. Sometimes 

he is even jealous of her women 

friends; if she goes too fre- 

quently to the house of this or 

that woman, perhaps she will 

see a man there! What is it 

that the English novelist says: 

‘We men have rounded Se- 

raglio Point, but we have not 

yet passed Cape Turk.’ It is 

more than true of the Greeks.” 

I remembered then the talks 

I had had with two English- 

women whom I had met com 

ing on the boat from Brindisi 

to Pirzus, women mar- 

ried to Greeks. Mrs. 

S—— was an upper-class 

Englishwoman who had 

married her husband in 

defiance of her family, 

loved him, and felt that 

he was as good as any 

Englishman. All the 

Same, she was bringing 

up her little boy, so tar 

as she dared, to be 

English, not Greek. She 

told me that she and her 

husband got along al 

most perfectly, but that 

their one serious differ 

ence had been in regard 

to men; he could not 

bear for her to have men 

in to afternoon tea if he 

was not there; and when they 

went out in the evening he 

promptly interrupted every 

téte-a-téte she had with ar 
other man. 


In a Glass Case 


HE other woman was from 

the middle classes, married 
toa handsome Greek whom she 
adored, ‘But I wish he would 
not put me in a glass case,”’ she 
said plaintively. ‘The other 
day in Constantinople some of 
his English friends got up a 
dance for me. I was too happy, 
for somehow my husband had 
not taken me to a dance sinc« 
our marriage. He accepted th 
invitation and then, the night 
of the affair, just as I was go 
ing to dress, he told me that he 
was ill and that he could not 
go. He wasn't ill at all. He 
merely did not want to see any 
other man’s arm about my 
waist. The Greek men do not 


but as irresponsible children 
they have no more respect for 
their personality than the aver 
age adult has for the person 
7a ality of children. Most of the 
Grecian women I have met art 
like children; I mean the 
can't talk of anything els: 
but their husbands, children 
and houses, except perhaps t: 
say that they love Greece.’ 4 
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Later I realized that this generalization was too sweeping, 
that though the average Grecian women are not so well 
educated as our own and have nothing like our freedom, 
yet there is among them a growing movement toward intel- 
lectual advancement and toward executive achievement. 

[here was an oldish woman whom I met on Crete—that 
beautiful mountainous island whence King Minos gave his 
famous laws, which had once a hundred cities of which 
Homer sang, which has been the property of the Romans, 
the Saracens, the Greek emperors, the Venetians and the 
lurks, which for long decades has had fastened to it the 

roverb “To be a Cretan is the same as to be a liar,”’ and 
vhich has the honor of be ing the birthplace of that great 
triot and honorable man, Venizelos. This woman was the 
fe of a man who had an orange and lemon grove, which 
eans that she was well-to-do. She had learned English 
hen she was a child from an Englishwoman 
who had married a Turk, had been muffled up 
n his harem on Crete, and, needing some outlet 
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through her several others to whom the exigencies of war 
have given a broad outlook. They would not seem ‘‘new”’ 
to us, merely the type we know through church and welfare 
societies and women’s clubs, just women who want to keep 
up with the intellectual and altruistic movements of the 
times and assist other women and children who need help. 

I entered this restaurant seeking Miss T——, to whom 
I had a letter of introduction. Even if I had not been told 
that I should find her at the reception desk, I think I should 
have known her. She was more plainly dressed than any of 
the women there, and she alone looked as if she oul 1 rely on 
her own judgment, could work side by side with a man asa 
comrade and@idt as a dependent. My first glance revealed 
only alertness, competence; a second look revealed beauty 
in the soft dark eyes and a quick, vivid smile. As we talked 
I saw that she had charming little looks, gestures, upward 
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In Greece it is the custom when one of the family dies to 
wear black, to mourn heavily, not to go out of the house for 
a year. Some of my friends thought I was heartless to go 
out after my brother died. But it is better so; I could cheer 
my father more if I kept myself interested in things outside 
our own sad lives. And then, too, I got ideas that helped us 
in the business. It is very hard now for people to find houses 
or even rooms; there has been no building for so long. 
of the best hotels are trying to make by that; they will not 
let their rooms without food and so they profit doubly. But 
I said to my father that we would not do that: we would 
rent without food and so more people would come. We do 


that, and they are so glad to come that they say nothing 
about our shabby furniture.” 
Miss 1 -introduced me to Madame L——, a widow who 


has organized a little concert troupe to sing for the soldiers. 

‘I never did anything before the war,"’ she 
said, “except tell my servants what to buy and 
what meals to serve. But after my husband was 


for her energies, had taught English to some little 
(creek girls. “‘I’ma Cretan first, 


a Greek second 


Vays Or Venize os,’’ 


| tried to get 


said this woman. 

her to talk about Grecian women. 
| speak in my own terms and for my own 

deca le,”’ she said. 


“For the young woman in 
the freshness of her first youth there is love; for 
the woman in her second youth and in middle 
age there is motherhood, the life of her family. 
tor the old woman there is left the love of 
country.” 

Then she began to talk to me, first of the an- 
cient glories of Greece, and then of ‘‘ redeemed” 
Greece. Every girl or woman I met, of any age 
between sixteen and seventy, sooner or later 
broke into a passion of enthusiasm for the terri- 
tory that the Greeks have won back with the 
blood of their patient soldiers. 

It was in Thrace that I met my first “re- 
deemed"? woman. wasina train running down 
from Constantinople to Saloniki, through Thrace 
ind Macedonia. We stopped for an hour at a 
wayside station, and my interpreter and I got 
out and wandered upand down through Thracian 
fields, where tobacco was drying on long stakes 
in the sunshine. 


-A Homeless Home Owner 


| ESIDE a ditch sat a little family group, 
grandfather, grandmother, mother and three 
ttle boys. They had on rough, dark clothes 
with here and there bright touches of color—red 
handkerchiefs, scarlet girdles. 
Bits of blue or purple or yellow protruded from 
the bundlesthey owned, which lay on the ground 
beside them 


rhe old grandparents were sitting 
on blankets; 


the mother was making a stew 
the little boys crouched expectant, 


over a hre; 
old meat tins or condensed milk tins in their 


UR PRESSMEN AND HELPERS ARE 
ON STRIKE. The difference is not one of 
wages, which are higher than ever before in the 
history of the printing trades in Philadelphia, but 
is over a demand fora reduction from forty-eight to 
forty-four hours in the weekly working schedule. 
Coming at a time of general business depression, | 
when the whole economic trend is toward lower 
costs, this demand cannot be complied with. 
As announced on another page, we are return- 
ing to the prewar price of the JourNAL. We had 
decided upon this course without regard to the 
war wage schedule we were still maintaining. We 
plan to give fully as much, if not more, at the re- 
duced price. 
Whatever lack may be noted in this issue of 
the JourNAL is due solely to the strike. We will 
be grateful for the indulgence of our readers until 
we can restore the JourNAL to that high standard 
of physical appearance we endeavor to maintain. 
We also ask our readers’ patience if there is some 
delay in the receipt of their copies. 


killed there seemed nothing to live for. Then 
I met an American at the head of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. You do not know 
how hard it was for the Greek soldiers before 
the Americans came. They had been out of their 
homes for years, living in dark barracks, fighting, 
obeying orders, saving Greece, but living in such 
cold, gloomy barracks, often with poor food. 
Then these Americans gave them warm, pretty 
rooms to sit in, coffee for a cent a cup, and books 
and concertsand cinemas fornothing! I thought 
I might do something too; so I consulted the 
Americans, and they asked me to organize the 
concert company. It has meant’much happiness 
to me and to the other women who are helping. 
We never had a chance to work outside our 
homes before.”’ 

Miss T—— talked to me a good deal about 
her country. 


The Beginning of a New Life 


E WOMEN have a chance to help make 

something of Greece now,’’ she said. “I 
mean we can do something besides nobly of- 
fering our sons and brothers for death in battle 
and winning territory. You will find the whole 
country interested in the return of Greece to the 
markets of the world. People no longs rsav ‘How 
do you like Greece?’ but ‘What make of automo- 
bile do you « onsider the best?’ We feel that there 
is a great deal for us to do and we want to get 
at it at once. So far Greece has been what you 
might calla handmade nation. Her marble was 
cut by hand, mostly. Her furniture was made 
by hand. You had to write a long series of let- 
ters before you could get anything done. There 
was no business equipment over here, like add- 
ing machines. People would marvel at filing 


hands. Evidently the mother was the force 
of the family. My interpreter questioned her. 
are going home,” she said. ‘*‘We have walked al- 
ost all the way from Constantinople. Sometimes I was able 
get work, and then we rode on the train for as many miles 
the money lasted. Or sometimes we were given a free 
le on a freight train by a Greek brakeman to whom we 
lour story. We lived here in Thrace, and the Turks came 


ind drove us out and took our hom« My husband was 

e then. We went to Constantinople and lived with a 
her who has a farm outside, and a sh p. Then ne the 
My husband managed to get away from Constanti 

le and went to Greece and joined the army He knew 
he time would come when Greece would be fighting against 
lurks and Germans. He was killed. Then came the armi 
e, and my brother's wife felt we were a burden and that 


ought to have our own home back. But to the letters 
| wrote the authorities replied we must wait. Why should 
we wait? The Turks took our home and now the Turks no 
nger own Thrace. Why can we not have our home? I de- 
ided we would not wait any longer, but would come back 
» our own village and say to the mayor: ‘Here we are; 
it the Turks out of the little home my husband worked so 
ird to earn for us; give it back to his fatherless children.’ 
Chey cannot resist that; no, indeed. Greece is home; 
lhrace is home; somehow I shall be able to earn enough to 
upport my little boys till they are old enough to help me. If 
od wills, by that time there will be peace; but if not, if 
ere must be more fighting before Greece is tree, then I will 
ve up my little boys.” 

Poor woman! I knew something of the trouble that lay 
fore her. I saw in Thrace and Macedonia many bewil- 
ered women who could not understand why they were 
nable to reap at once the harvest for which their husband 
id sons were fighting. The Moslems are still occupying 
eir homes, and while the Greek authorities want to take 
ire of the Greeks for whom the land has been redeemed, 
ey also want to content the Moslems who will remain 
ider Greek rule. Their problem is more than ever compli- 

ted by the return of Constantine. 


| made the acquaintance of a good many Grecian women 
1 cafés and at tables in public squares in Athens and 
Saloniki. The Greeks have a strong social sense, and love 
{ luxury is characteristic of all classes. They like to sit at 
ttle tables, indoors or out, drinking coffee or light wines. 
ven the poor ones make sacrifices for the pleasure of going 
» the theater occ asionally. They like to wear clothes from 
Paris; they like automobiles and jewels and musik It was 

one of the thronged restaurants, facing on the largest 
quare in Athens, that I found my first “new” 


woman, and 


lifts of accent, and I knew that she was the sort of woman 
who could help a man and could enthrall him too. 

She is the daughter of a man who made his own way in 
the world. He began, | believe, by selling milk and other 
farm products. Fully thirty years ago he was given the 
nickname of ‘‘The honest man,” which has clung to him 
ever since. As he rose in the world he gave lavishly to 
mously. He has bought 


uilt shops, runs two restaurants, and whatever he 


ch irit ible objec ts, usu ally 


iy anony 
lan lan 


has touched has prospered. 

friend of his, and so was Venizelos. 
‘My father,” said Miss 7] 

girls, and so we had a good governess and were sent to good 

schools. One of my sisters is in England now, another in 

America, studying to be a trained nurse. 

my father that he had no sons. 


King Constantine 1s a reat 


‘believed in educating 


It was a grief to 
I am not sure he thought 
of one of us taking the place of a son in his business; perhaps 
he thought of that for his son-in-law. But | always cared 
about business, and so, especially since the war, he has 
-taught me more and more of his affairs. Of late I have been 
helping him here in the restaurant.” 


The Daughter Takes the Son's Place 


JERY valuable help she gave, I noticed. She took hold of 
work like a man, yet without losing any of her feminine 
softness. We became friends, and through her I met many 
of the other awakening women of Greece. Tentative ar 
their steps, but in the right direction, and their progress 
certain She took me to see this and that school, this and 
that struggling little organization in which the Grecian 
women are interested. We visited the Y. W. C. A., a little 
club inspired by our own American association, but one 
which, | believe, has a big future. 

We visited this and that woman whose husband had been 
killed in the war and who was carrying on his business 
alone. Here was a woman struggling with a little dry-goods 
store, a woman who had never been out of her kitchen and 
nursery, so to speak, till 1917, but who had managed to 
learn enough to keep a tiny business going. There was 
pretty Callista, a young girl, the daughter of an old, sickly 
man who kept a second-rate hotel and whose only son was 
killed in the war. 

“When I saw my father's despair,”’ she said, ‘‘I decided 
that I would be his son and help him with this hotel. And 
why not? Since the war many young girls who never 
worked at all are now in shops or offices; people must eat. 


cases or at a little invention for fastening paper 
together. Everything was done on a small scale. 
There was not hing like a ¢ hambe r of commerce 
or business men’s alliance or farmers’ alliance; such ideas 
are only embryonic here. The people were not unified; they 
never have been. There used to be Athens and Macedonia 
and Sparta. You can hardly have a big man that seems 
typical of the whole country. 
came from the Island of Crete. 


Even our prime 


inister 
The people havetr t works | 


together in a big wav. We have much to do in reéstablish- 
ing our merchant marine, getting raw materials, es shing 
credits and trade relations. 

We thu \met in help us You w fi eve 
where in Greece the vreatest Imiration for tl United 
states > © < the leading itizens talk of hav n¢ \met 
ican industrial schools in Saloniki and Athens. You wil 
find the army from the general down to the smallest private, 
be they Rovalists or Ve nize lists, full ol gratitude tor what 
the Young Men’s Christian Association has done for our 


soldiers and for what it is now doing for the civilian young of 


Athens. 
“What I hope is that we shall attain to the American ideals 
not only of business enterprise, but of business honesty. 
lake us as individuals and we are honest. But suppose a 
young Greek is with a firm which gives him three hundred 
drachmas a month; he will make a thousand through com- 
missions, presents, call it what you like. A hand is stretched 
out to him with money inside it, and he grasps that hand. 
When a man wants to get a contract, government or other, 
he bribes. Walk along the street, and people will point out 
to you this and that m 
and that head of a de partment who lives in a style which his 
salary could never justify. 
it the Eastern disease. 


in ster who got ri too gu v. this 
It is only our method; let us call 
But my belief is that the country will 
not prosper economically until we can change the method 
What I am hoping is that here we women can help. But we 


imning of our new 


must feel our way; we are only at the beg 
life, we women. We must move slowly 
wise and safe.” 

So now, when I look back on Greece, I can see her as a 
background to women in three ways: poetry, 
fit setting for a woman of perfect beauty, like the girl | saw 
in the Parthenon; the Greece of the 
political troubles, with intrigue, 


to be sure we re 


Che Greece o 


moment, harass wit 

with economic difficulties, 
with all the proble ms ot re idjustr ent, an 1 the wise, st 
hand of Venizelos no longer at the helm. Against this back 
ground I see the Grecian women troubled, uncertain, feeling 
their way. Then there is the Greece of the future, at peace, 
settled, lifted to a new height, and against this | see women 
like Miss 7 giving tl | 


grace, but also the greater gift of companionship. 


weir men the gifts of beauty and 
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LUCY SMILED A 
LITTLE, BUT DAVID 
AGAIN SAW IN HER 
EYES THE LONELY 
LOOK HE HAD SEEN 
ON THE NIGHT OF 
HER ARRIVAI 


T/lustrations 
by 
Mowat 


Fe Had aWeek toWed 


Synopsts— David Putnam, under the will of a rich bachelor uncle, 
is to receive seven hundred thousand dollars—provided he is mar 
ried before his twenty-fifth birthday. David's twenty-fifth birthday 
is exactly one week to the day from the reading of the will. The 
young man loses the first day because he is bewildered. However, 
he is not the only one bewildered—the will provides that in the 
event David fails to marry within the prescribed time the money is 
to be divided among the unmarried women of the town who art 


upward of forty-five years of age The old maids are stirred because 
of David slow start in fact, to the present writing, David h 
not even started. In the evening of the first d rtly after the 


td hor 
will is read, there arrives at the home of the Misses Hubbard, with 
whom David lives, a pretty young woman, apparently ill, who is 


seeking an aunt, once the Misses Hubbard’s housekeeper 


VIII 


LL David Putnam's life he had been led to believe that 
some day he was to inherit the property of his rich 
bachelor uncle, and when that day arrived he had 

always meant to travel in search of adventure, and especially 
in search of that one great adventure upon which the con- 
tinuity of human history depends. But when at last the 
will was read it was discovered that David's uncle, partly 
ipparently in remorse because he himself had never married, 
had stipulated that unless his nephew married on or before 


his twenty-fifth birthday all the property covered by the 


will should be divided among the native unmarried women 
of Granby who had reached the age of forty-five! 
Now if it is true that practically all wills contain grim jests, 


cither because of what is in them or what has been left out 


By GEORGE WESTON. 


of them, certainly David found his uncle’s will no laughing 
matter, for on the date when it was read David's twenty-fifth 
birthday was only a week away, and he had been inclined 
to shun the girls rather than cultivate them, to look upon 
their efforts to please with a cold and cynical eye. 

“Six days,”’ he thought, the morning after he learned the 
predicament in which the Fates had placed him; and run- 
ning over the developments of the day before, he finally for- 
got his own worries in the troubles of another. ‘I wonder 
how Lucy is this morning !”’ he asked himself, thinking of the 
girl who had fainted at the supper table the night before. 

At breakfast he learned that Aunt Selina’s niece wouldn't 
be down that day, having passed a restless night. 

“Poor thing,’’ said Aunt Susie. ‘‘She’s had a pretty hard 
time of it in New York, I’m thinking, with that rich family 
where she’s lived. She hasn’t told me anything definite yet, 
but from a word or two that’s dropped out, there’s a mystery 
behind it somewhere, you mark my words!" 

David absently nodded. It had come to him perhaps 
for the first time in his ltfe that we all have our troubles if 
we only look for them deeply enough. 

“| certainly have mine,” he sighed. “If nobody knew 
about Uncle Ashur’s will, it wouldn't be so bad: but the 
way it is now, every time | look at a girl I shall feel iike a 


fool, for fear she'll think that I'm only interested in her to 
earn my legacy. I'll bet all Granby is talking about it 
already.” 

Nor was he far wrong. He hadn't been in his office more 
than a few minutes when Brad Ellison, a young real-estate 
agent across the hall, came sauntering in, shaking his head 
and trying to hide a very rich grin with a very sad look. 


OOR Dave!” he began. “Poor little David! Seven 

hundred thousand dollars and a handsome young bach- 
clor, the greatest matrimonial prize that Granby ever knew! 
Free to all! Step right up, ladies, and take a chance! Step 
right up; there isn’t any time to lose!” 

“Oh, shut up!” said David. ‘Who told you about it?"’ 

“A little bird, hopping from twig to twig. And from what 
I heard, you are going to have the time of your life between 
now and your birthday, take it from one who has been pur- 
sued and captured and broken to harness—the same as you 
ought to have been long ago.” 

When the 9:10 A.M. train came in and David went to the 
post office for his mail, knowing smiles and heavy humor 
were the order of theday; and the girls he met either greeted 
him with a studied carelessness so painful to witness that it 
almost drew water from the eyes, or else they held their heads 
uncommonly high and looked at David down their powdered 
noses with an air that said: ‘‘ You needn't think J want your 
money! You can’t go home and say that J smiled at you, 
as if J wanted to be one of the candidates! Too bad that 
the girls of Granby haven't much class!" 
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This latter attitude irritatea David. 

“I know that type of girl,’’ he thought—he who unfor- 
tunately knew women so well. ‘They think the more a girl 
hangs back, the more a man will press forward. Well, that 
doesn’t go with me. If it came to a choice ——”’ 

In his reverie he had unconsciously passed a number of 
young ladies who were grouped in front of a store window, 
ind a chorus of young feminine giggles arose and followed 
him. sounds of mirth which had about as much nervousness 
is delight in them. David looked over his shoulder and 
saw that, all but one, they were girls of his acquaintance. 

“That's nice,”’ he thought. ‘ Next thing I know I'll be 
ciggled out of town.” 

And frowning a little with resolution, he checked his 

tride and returned to the girls in front of the window. 
“Good morning, young ladies,’’ said he. 


TT’HEY answered him and then the strange girl was intro- 

duced. She was a tall, pretty girl, and David, instead of 
making any effort to quell her, found himself looking at her 
with approval. Her name, he learned, was Miss Merrifield 
ind she was visiting friends in Granby 

“You expect to stay here long?’’ asked David. 

‘‘ About a week,” she told him. 

Two of the others found this very killing, and when David 
gave them the full nobility of the masculine glance, their 
appearances became truly alarming. 

“Long enough to see how it’s going to end; is that it, 
Ethel?’’ asked one of the dignified ones. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what you mean,” replied Miss 
Merrifield. 

“Oh, no!” said the other. 

It seemed to David, listening hard, that in this last short 
remark he caught just the least tremor of jealousy. Pur- 
suing his knowledge of women, he suddenly became atten- 
tive to Miss Merrifield. At this the other girls grew silent 
except when they laughed, and then it seemed to David that 
it wasn’t altogether mirth which was making the noise. 

“Well, I must be going,” he said at last. ‘I hope to see 
you again, Miss Merrifield. Good-by, girls.” 

He went off, feeling probably something like old Dis- 
cordia felt just after tossing the apple of discord into the 
wedding feast. 

“There!”’ thought he. ‘They've got something else to 
giggle about now"’; and walked with quite a clever air. 


’ 
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He didn’t keep it up long though. 

““Morning, David,’ old Squire Haynes greeted him as he 
reached the post office. ‘‘Looking 'em over, hey? Heh- 
heh-heh!”’ 

It seemed to David as though the entire population of 
Granby was assembled at the post office that morning and 
that all of them echoed, at least in some degree, Squire 
Haynes’ merriment. 

“Old fool!"’ he breathed to himself, hoping that nobody 
would notice the redness of his ears nor the perspiration that 
was beginning to spangle his brow. He stalked to his box, 
disdaining reply; and, hastily gathering his mail together, 
he returned to his office as the crow issaidto fly. Heturned 
to his mail, shuffling the envelopes over in the immemorial 
manner to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

“Hello!’’ he suddenly exclaimed, as he came to an 
aristocratic-looking envelope addressed in a dashing hand. 
“From Gladys.” 

It was a short letter: 


Dear David: We expect to reach Granby Monday‘ 
inclose key to the houss Will you please ask Kitty 
ng and aired in reading ? Looking forward 


( ordially, GLADYS. 


For a long time David sat, weighing this letter in his hand 
and turning it over, corner by corner. 

“On Monday,” he thought. ‘‘ That only leaves two days. 
Two days ——” And unconsciously paraphrasing a famous 
line, he bitterly added: ‘‘ And she as proud as Lucifer, and 
I the village joke!” 1X 


wa. David went downstairs the next morning he saw 
the newspapers lying outside the screen door where 
the boy had thrown them. On top was the local ‘“ Weekly 
Bulletin” and below was the city paper. 

“I wonder if there’s anything in the Bulletin,’”’ thought 
David, uneasily opening the screen. 

He didn’t have far to look: “Interesting Will Stirs 
Granby.’’ That was the heading; innocent enough, as you 
will see; but he hadn't read half a dozen lines when his ears 
began to turn red again, and he could hear the cackle and 
laughter of old Squire Haynes. 

“| wonder who wrote it,’’ muttered David, and with a 
glance over his shoulder toward the kitchen he added to 
himself, “‘Sounds like the judge. Let’s see.”’ 
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The judge’s newspaper stories could generally be identi- 
fied by three of his pet words, “‘intuitive,’’ “‘however,’’ and 
“subtle.” Hastily running his eyes down the story, David 
soon found three ‘“‘howevers"’ and a little farther on, ‘‘A 
subtle feeling was in evidence yesterday that no Granby girl 
would care to take upon herself the onus of being considered 
a fortune hunter. No one put this into so many words, but 
it seemed to be a matter of intuitive knowledge." 

““VYes,”’ nodded David. “It's the judge, all right. Though 
why he should be trying to set everybody against me ss 


IS thought was interrupted by the sight of the headline 
in the city daily. ‘‘Fortune-Hunting Maids, Get Busy,”’ 
he read. ‘Here’s a Prize to Make You Dizzy.” 

As you can see the subject had stirred the copy writer 
int » the throes of poetry. ‘Esc ipe You Surely Will Not 
Let Him,”’ continued the lyrical headline writer. ‘But 
You've Only Got a Week to Get Him.” 

“Dirty dogs!’’ muttered David. ‘Somebody ought to 
get a beating for this,’’ and he glanced the story over witha 
frowning eye It wasn't long before he discovered what he 
was looking for. The third paragraph began with ‘ How- 
ever,’ and the last word of the next sentence was “subtle.” 

“]T thought so,’’ nodded David, his frown deepening. 
“He's the local correspondent of the Associated Press, too, 
and I suppose this awful thing is being printed all over the 
country this morning. I—I wonder if Gladys has seen it— 
‘Fortune-Hunting Maids, Get Busy! Here’s a Prize to Make 
You Dizzy.’ A nice thing for him to put in the paper, even 
if he did need the money!” 

The judge wasn’t up yet, but Aunt Hattie was; and as 
David went into the kitchen for his breakfast she gave him 
the same overbright look which he had sometimes seen her 
cast upon her fattening young roosters. 

“Of course, if I don’t get married,”’ thought David witha 
flash of understanding, ‘‘the judge will probably have the 
handling of some of his sisters’ money, but I don't believe 
for a moment that he would deliberately try to do anything 
against me just for that.” 

David kept to his office pretty well all that day. The city 
paper to which the Hubbards subscribed was the favorite 
metropolitan daily in Granby, and he knew that those 
jingling headlines would be on everyone’s tongue. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Editorials 


‘Danger Ahead 


T A RECENT meeting of Deans of Women, whose business it is 
to watch over the welfare of college girls, universal alarm was 
expressed concerning a kind of slogan that has suddenly sprung 

up among young people, appearing as such things do appear aimosi 
universally, yet coming from—who knows where? 

This slogan runs, ‘Try anything once.”’ It voices a kind of com- 
bination of that earlier word, ‘‘daring,” and the later idea just now 
advocated by the extreme disciples of realism and which may be 
fairly expressed by the phrase recently quoted in a popular audience, 
““Get ideas; whether they are right or not matters less, but get ideas.” 
“Try anything once”’ is a variant of the same passion for realism that 
is just now sweeping over the earth. This is a kind of malignant 
disease to which young people are especially exposed. They have 
not lived long enough to 
have learned that there 
are some things which it is 


When Women Earn Honey 


IME was when a young girl earned no money unless it was by 

entering domestic service at the neighbor's for a dollar and a 

half, possibly two dollars, a week with ‘board and keep.” 
Such a girl married young—too young ofttimes—but all her training 
and trend were toward the home. She was a housekeeper the next 
day after marriage, willing to work and to economize in order to get 
a start in the world. 

Now every girl who has passed the age limit which the law has set 
for schooling is a potential earner of a liberal amount, and thousands 
of them by living at home are able to dress in the latest fashion, wear 
furs—bought on the installment plan ofttimes but nevertheless 
obtained—sporting hats and shoes of the most advanced styles, 
attending the shows and giving suppers afterward—in short, living 
what they feel is a stylish 
life, with few responsibili- 


a credit not to know, be- 
cause once tasted the cup 
drains to the dregs before 
it can be pushed away. 

These young people 
have not lived long enough 
to have witnessed the full 
life history of those “*dar- 
ing’’ souls who set out to 
know the world for them- 
selves, who winked at the 
accumulated wisdom of 
the world, and who chose 
for their motto, “‘ Know 
the world for yourself.”’ 

If these young people 
could recognize in the hu- 
man derelicts about them 
the wrecks of all who are 
left of those who started 
out a generation ago to 
‘“‘know the world as it is,”’ 
they would not be so 
ready now to “try any- 
thing once.” 

Older people know 
that this passion to “try 
it out for myself” has 


Back to Pre-War Price 


OURTEEN monthsago the single-copy price 

of The Ladies’ Home ‘fournal was increased from 

15 to 20 cents and the subscription price to $2.00 

the year. It was hoped at the time that this change 

need only be temporary, and we are glad to announce 

with this issue of the ‘fourne 

price level, 15 cents for the single copy and $1.50 the 
year by subscription in the United States. 

So far our manufacturing costs have yielded only 
slightly, but the trend of prices must be downward in 
order to restore prosperity to the nation. Therefore, 
in behalf of our great family of readers we have de- Will the best young 
cided to do our share now by anticipating deflation in 
our favor. We shall be grateful to you if you will pass 
the good word along to your friends and neighbors. 


ties at any time and none 
at all when off duty. 
Will such a girl marry 
a poor boy who has his 
own tedious way to make 
in the world? *\nd if she 
does, will she stay with 
him through thick and 
thin till they both together 
win out? Some of them 
will, more of them will 
not, and thousands twill 
try it on the principle*of 
trying anything once; but 
when the finery is worn 
out or passé as to style 
most of this class will 
break the bonds so lightly 


a return to our pre-war 


tied and return to what 
they call freedom and 
independence. 


man marry one of these 
deluded young _ girls, 
knowing that he cannot 
afford even the cheap 
luxury to which she has 
accustomed herself, and 


always been in the world, 

and its consequences were 

as well understood in Solomon's time as they are now. These older 
people know that the principal crop of divorces is sown in just this 
way, and that other evils worse than broken homes are all along the 
way where only the ‘“‘daring”’ dare to wander. They have seen good 
boys and girls by the score sacrifice their opportunities, and either 
burn out their lives in the space of a decade or less or linger on as 
living examples of folly, devoting the later years that ought to be the 
best to remorse over lost opportunities. 

They who were “smart and bold”’ learned by experience, but 
too late, what wiser men and women of sufficient age and discretion 
had learned by observation and by deduction, namely, that with 
many adventures even once is once too often. Saint Paul was right 
when he said ‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is good”’; 
but he did not mean that every generation and each individual 
should try over and again those things which human experience 
everywhere has shown to be dangerous. 


distrusting both her will- 
ingness and her ability to 
prove a real helpmeet in 
getting started in life? These sober young men know that the first 
thousand dollars is the hardest to get, and when they put their 
probable earning power against the expenses of this class of girls 
they are rightly frightened. The pathos of the matter is that so 
many thousands dare not take the risk and therefore remain single, 
adding to the mass of bachelor men and maidens and curtailing the 
number of real American homes that should be sheltering hard- 
working, thrifty men and women and raising sturdy children under 
safe principles of good living. 

Manifestly, there is another side to this discussion, the side in- 
volving those splendid young women who are carrying the burdens of 


éntire families on their shoulders. There is also the side involving 


the multitude of young men who are wasting their earnings upon 
themselves and making successful marriage practically impossible. 
Sut the present purpose is to point out that there are dangers as well 
as blessings attendant upon the modern earning power of young girls. 
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The Maenct of Success 


We Get Out of Our Work Precisely What We Put Into It 


By 


HEN a young man completes whatever 
education he is to have and starts out in 
the world, it is with the knowledge that 
from that time on he is to be ‘‘on his own.” His 
necessity to earn, he knows, will increase with 
time rather than decrease. He expects normally 
to marry and to support his wife and his family. 
But the women, mostly young, who are looking 
forward to leaving their homes for business or a 
career are divided into two classes: those who 
intend merely to earn until marriage comes to 
free them from the necessity for that earning, and 
those who expect to commence and carry on 
what may prove to be a life work. Marriage may 
and often does come to the girl of this second 
division; the difference is that she is prepared to 
do without it unless it offers her a satisfactory 
prospect for happiness. To the girl of the tempo- 
rary earning period, on the other hand, it be- 
comes of undue importance, almost a necessity. 
To escape from what she considers the bondage 
of earning, she is apt to marry hastily, and we 
have the growing tendency toward divorce. 
These temporary earners almost always choose 
the easy roads to self-support and form a fixed 
but floating percentage among our women work- 
ers, for they move about restlessly, seeking the 
maximum result with the minimum of effort and, 
by means of their 


inefhicient servic e, very con 
siderably clog our business machinery. Behind 
counters they elicit the wonder of their indus 


trious coworkers by the facility with which they 
evade real effort, and in office buildings they 
gather in the wash rooms for long, intimate con- 
versations, from which they return with dragging 


feet to desk or typewriter, to watch the clock for 


Mary RosBerts RINEHART 


the great world, to do things, to work 1 to 


achieve. It is, without exception, from this last 
class that our successful women are recruited. 

Where, twenty-five years ago, a girl looking 
out from the windows of her home saw only a 
few roads that led for her into the great active 
world, now she sees many. There is no business 
or professional path trod by men along which she 
may not go. Her difficulty is not too few, but too 
numerous possibilities. She has but to choose 
and then to work. And here, at the very begin- 
ning, we find the reason why many otherwise 
ambitious girls fail. They will not work. They 
remain amateurs in a professional world. They 
will deny this. They will say they will work 
their fingers off to succeed, but will they ? 

We get out of our work precisely what we put 
into it. 

A very large amount of mail passes over my 
desk, and a majority of the letters are from young 
women. Nearly all are aspirants for success of 


one sort or another: 


writing, moving 
the stage are the most popular ambitions. 
and then a seri 
wishes to be 


pictures, 
Now 
dus One, with a mind for service, 
a trained nurse. During the war, 
when nursing became temporarily dramatic, a 
great many young women wrote about that. 
That it was the element of drama and not of 
service which interested them is shown by the 
fact that to-day, , there 


enougn 


with the need very great 


are not 


applicants of a 
supply our hospitals. 


grade to 


Desire 13 NGt- A ays Ability 


be true H writing, something they 
had ‘‘dashed off,’ was meant for the considera 


tion of editors and the pages of magazines. Too 
often it was apparent that the material had not 
even been reread. Behind many of these hurried 
and worthless efforts was need, the necessity for 
earning. Married women, unable to leave their 
homes but anxious to add to the family income; 
disappointed women, seeking an outlet for their 
stunted lives in the printed page; women who 
believed that their own life stories would make 
dramatic reading, form a large part of this class. 
I quote from one or two of thousands of letters: 


I have had a very sad life, and I am now going to 
make it into a book. My friends tell me that editors 
often read manuscripts and then steal the idea. Is 
this true? 


I have four children, and we are behind with the 
rent. Also owe grocery bills, and so on. | wrote the 
inclosed story last night and would be glad to know 
where to send it. 


Would you go fifty-fifty with me on the accom- 


panying novel? I mean publish it under your name? 
I ask this as I know that editors pay no attention to 


unknown writers 


I have written a play and it is meant for Miss Ethel 
Barrymore. I cannot afford to have it typewritten, 
and have had no time to copy it in ink, as am very 
busy, being a farmer’s wife, and you know what that 
means. 


Futile effort, without a hope of success, marks 
practically all these manuscripts, and emphasizes 
the popular mistake that the desire to do a thing, 
necessity for doing something, will over 
come the lack of work and ability. 


No career can be commenced from the top, and 


it is this fact, the refusal to recognize in advance 
closing time. On our streets, at the noon hour pm girls who aspire to the moving pictures — the long climb, which has discouraged so many of 
or in the evening, they parade in groups of two form steady percentage, and the same is 0 ' beginn ‘ s and professions 
or three, self-conscious and sex-conscious Not true { st é Na } great major Che san thingis ness. I | VV en 
vicious, often wistful and not without pathos, th of these letters, from both n me ( Lj W ®) t com 
live their days of waiting for release from what is __ f ! I « \ plexit f it leul: nten 
to them the treadmill of earning a livelihood. stan teel where correspondents of | themselves w pect da prop 
Hastily graduated from a business school ot tl lass rsevered to success, one man and one © erly traine to follow them up, and é 
without any previous training, they wander from young woman—served their long apprenticeships, policy is secured, are satisfied with a percentag: 
one situation to another, filled with small griey accepted their rejections and—worked. of the commission. 
ances which they never lay to their own inca And work must be intelligent work. To choose 
pacity, and always they are waiting for marriage a career and then to work indefatigably toward ~Motion-Picture -Actors Must Work 
to set them free. When it comes they carry into _ it is the only road to success. Where the necessity 
| it the same slackness that characterized their to earn is pressing and immediate, and where N THE motion-picture world for a long time 
brief business careers, and become the slatternly there is no previous training, the artistic and a misconception on the part of the producers 
wives, the shrill-voiced and irritable mothers of | professional careers are at once eliminated. And gave an advertising success to a number of young 
too many small American homes. even to choose and to train will not carry far people who had had no previous training. This 
i unless there is ability. The desire to write or to misconception was that, in a picture, it was more 
What He Get Out of Our Work act is not enough. Yet a great many mistake important to look the part than to act it put 
j : this desire for ability and face failure later this system failed. The young stars either ha 
UT with competition, with the slow move Early in my writing career, I became a play vanished or have by long, intensive training 
ment into business, the arts and professions reader to a New York firm. I had already pro- learned to act. And it is now universally con- 
of steady and ambitious young women, this class duced one play on Broadway, and I chose this ceded in the pictures that acting, and that of a 
of careless temporary workers will gradually dis- method of adding to my knowledge of howa play very high grade, is essential. 
appear. This does not mean that our workers is constructed. In the course of a number of ‘She screens well, but she can't act,"’ says 
will not marry. It means that fewer and fewer of months I had not discovered one actable play, the casting manager, and “ she,"’ whoever she may 
them will regard business purely as a means to nor one with an idea of such quality as would _ be, is eliminated. 
an end, and that end marriage—any marriage. repay having it worked over. I read literally In the first German-made picture to reach this 
| There is a growing desire among our young hundreds of manuscripts by authors who had _ country, settings, lighting and photography wer 
women to do something, to be something. Ina_ not taken the trouble to learn the first principles _ inferior to ours, but it leaped to success through 
certain number, the desire hardly goes beyond — of a highly technical business. its highly trained players. 
| the point of wistful and chaotic wishing. To Until recently I frequently read story manu- 
‘| some it is a longing for easy fame, easy money scripts sent to me, and I found the same thing to (Continued on Page 30) 
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The Star that Didut Twinkle 


IX 
Dear Adelaide: How would you like to 
play a little part in ‘‘The Cavalier ind 
travel about with me? I should like it ex 
tremely if you would You are one of 
the persons that I am always happy with 
Affectionately yours, J. M. 


ALL rehearsals were in full swing, 

and here | was facing a new sea 

son with nothingto do. The letter 
from Miss Marlowe was more than a 
life line, it was a gate to heaven. I had 
suddenly lost interest in leads. Any 
part that gave me a chance to be with 
her was the part I wanted. She lived 
so fully every second of her life and was 
so keenly alive to the interests of the 
day that it was a joy to be with her. 
And I was to be with her away from the 
theater as well as in it, for had she not 
asked me to travel with her? 

Her play, The Cavalier, was being 
dramatized for her by Paul Kester from 
Charles Major's novel. Having to fin- 
ish it in a hurry, Paul called in a boy 
named George Middleton, a beginner 
who was willing to do anything in order 
to get a start in play writing. He 
seemed so inexperienced, I wondered 
why Paul bothered with him; all of 
which goes to show how much an out- 
sider’s judgment is worth. In these few 
years he has become one of the leading 
American playwrights. 

The other members of the company 
were all much older than I, except Miss 
Marlowe's niece, Vera Brewster, who 
was about my own age. We had known 
each other slightly when we had walked 
on together in When Knighthood Was in 
Flower, but now became regular chums. 
She seemed as glad to get me as I was 
to get her. Wherever one went the 
other went too. This resulted in the 
star's adopting me as a sort of co-niece., 
Our parts in the play were so small that 
Vera and I spent most of our time in the 
wings criticizing the performance of our 
betters. Many a call-down did we have 
from Miss Marlowe’s old watchdog, 
Mr. Colfax, known to us youngsters as 
“Uncle Frank,” for giggling during the 
love scenes. 

Usually the cast never sees the scen 
ery for a new production until the dress 
rehearsal. In this case, as it was a 
costume play, we were all eager to 
know what it would be like. The scene 
was laid in a Southern mansion of the colonial period. The 
sets for the first two acts suggested my childhood home, 
Gunston Hall, in the carving around the doors and win 
dows, and almost made me homesick. We were informed 
that the scene for the last act would not be used at re 
hearsal. 


WITH 


| supposed, of course, that it was not ready and 
thought no more about it. What was my astonishment when 
[ went on in the last act on the opening night to find myself 
appare ntly in the hall of my old home! I couldn't believe 
my eyes and thought I must be dreaming. There were the 
quaint low doorways with their white carved woodwork, 
the stairway with its spacious landing, even the wide arch 
surmounted by a pineapple—that pineapple which, as a 
child, I had always supposed an acorn. The setting was an 
exact copy of Gunston Hall. I didn’t miss anything or find 
anything that didn’t seem familiar. It was just as though 
we had gone to Gunston to give the play. I felt as if | 
were actually living there, only transmigrated back to the 
colonial days. It wouldn't have surprised me to see George 
Mason come in the door—or the other, even more immortal 
George. 


S YMETIMES Miss Marlowe received a few friends in her 
dressing room after the play, but not often. Instead of 
the lobster and champagne suppers that most actresses are 
supposed to have alter the pl Av, Miss Marlowe would have 
something very simple—most likely cocoa and bread and 
butter or even bread and milk. Creamed oysters in a chaf- 
ing dish were her greatest dissipation at night and seldom 
indulged in. 

Days on which there were two performances were espe 
cially tiring. Every ounce of energy was so valuable that 
instead of dressing after the matinée and going to her hotel 
to dinner, even though it was just across the street, the star 
had dinner served in her dressing room. In our capacity of 
co-nieces, Vera and I had ours there with her. We talked 
about everything under the sun—except the theater. Shop 
talk was forbidden at meals. When conversation lagged we 
could always please her by discussing the particular English 
country house which she was at that moment on the point of 
buying, but never quite bought. 

How she did long for a home, and how she loathed the 
hotels in which she seemed fated to spend most of her life! 
Occasionally she was able to escape them. When she played 
one-night stands—about six weeks every season—she always 
traveled in a private car. For this apology for a home she 
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THE TWO WEEKS WE 
HE STUDYING OF 


SPENT MOTORING, THE TIME 
PARTS AND THE PLANNING OF CO 


paid a thousand dollars a week; but it enabled her to forget 
that she was in a different place each night and to avoid the 
poor hotels which made life such a burden. Vera and I liked 
these one-night stands de luxe better than anything else 
Why shouldn’t we, with 

ter and two maids 


a chef, first porter, second por- 
And whe rever wi 
went, went also Miss Marlowe's two little dogs, Solomon and 
Charley, and her thirteen trunks. 

Getting into new towns, we used to have some difficulty in 
locating the particular theater at which we were to play 
Sometimes halfway up the street we would realize that we 
didn’t even know the name of the town. Having no bag 
gage, we didn’t appear like strangers; hence we feared 
people would think us escaped lunatics if we asked where 
we were. We used to draw lots to see which one would have 
to do it, till Miss Marlowe discovered a new way. Going 
up to some passer-by, she would innocently ask if he 
knew where Julia Marlowe was playing that night, a 
though we wanted to attend the play ourselves, which in 
truth we did! 

Another method occasionally resorted to for avoiding 
hotels, when a longer stay made it possible, was to hire a 
house —furniture, servants and everything ready for us. The 
owners were persuaded, by a munificent offer, to move out 
for a week and turn over their ‘‘home”’ to her. We have 
sometimes gone into a strange house in a strange city, to find 
servants ready to take our wraps and dinner steaming on the 
table. 

But even at that, with the best that money could do, it 
was a homeless sort of life. As Miss Marlowe used to say to 
Solomon, her little cocker spaniel; ‘Solomon, this is no 
kind of a life fora dog.”’ 


to take care of us? 


X 

UST be fore the season ¢ losed Miss Marlowe asked me to 

go abroad with her. She would sail on the twenty-ninth 
ol June and be gone in all about SIX weeks. Would | like to 
go along? It didn’t take me two minutes to find out that 
would. 

Miss Marlowe's sailing was entirely different from other 
people's sailing. Instead of being seen off by a host of 
friends, she stole quietly on board behind a heavy veil and 
went straight to her cabin. To be sure, her cabin was filled 
with flowers and baskets of the choicest hothouse fruits, 
not to.mention the most delicious nuts and chocolates. | 
thought she was an ideal person to travel with. She had the 


WAS FILLED 


best rooms on board, a whole suite wit 
bath; but her arrival was as unnotics 
as she could possibly make it. She w 
always seeking to escape the public gaz 
people stared so when they recognize 
her. Because she was a public charact 
they seemed to think that she was al 
public property and that they cou 
stare as much as they liked. 


ER meals on board were served 

her room—and such meals as the 
were! At first we didn’t find the tal 
very good, and Miss M irlowe said 
Che next day we were nearly swampe 
with food. The steward and stewar 
ess both made several trips, each carr) 
ing large trays. They brought cours 
after course of the most delicious thing 
and we didn’t dare stop, for they ha 
all been prepared specially for us. Miss 
Marlowe said it was almost as if wi 
were being punished. There was never 
a dinner after that when the chef did 
not get up new dishes, decorated most 
alluringly with all sorts of vegetables 
cut into fancy shapes to please her. 

One bright, sunshiny, windy day w 
landed in Plymouth. A queer thing 
about people on the stage, particularly 
stars, is that they are always going t 
cures, even when there seems to be noth 
ing tocure. Miss Marlowe was as wel 
as I ever saw her, but it never o 
curred to her not to go to Buxton for 
the cure; in fact, that was the very 
reason why she had come to England 
I concluded that she must want to tak 
on an oversupply of health and store it 
away somewhere until she needed it 
But before she got too well she decide: 
to enjoy herself a little and take a 
motor trip. 

We spent about two weeks motoring 
through England, and then there wa 
nothing for it but to go to Buxton. | 
found it just what I had expected, a 
place where people drank salubriou 
waters and took salubrious baths. Miss 
Marlowe tried to persuade me to joi 
her in the cure, but I told her I alread 
had all the health I knew what to d 
with. After I had been there a few 
days trying to get some fun out of 
watching other people get well, but all th 
time being horribly bored, I think Mis 
Marlowe felt sorry for me. Anyway, shi 
suggested that I run away to London for a couple of weel 
until she was ‘“‘cured."’ She said to visit friends of mine there 
and then join her later. 


UMES 


When I returned to her it was to go to Paris. She 
most of her time now at the costumer'’s, getting her 
sonal as well as her stage clothes for the 


sper 
per 
coming seaso 


Between times she studied her parts, while | 


gave her tl 
cues. This we did riding in a cab, sitt 


ing on a park bencl 
walking by the Seine or whenever the notion happ« ned t 
strike her. 

Hardly a day of this * was ever free from th 
shadow of her work. Except for the two weeks we sper 
motoring, the time had been filled with the cure, studyin 
of parts, and the planning and trying on of costume 
Would she never stop to really live? When I saw how mu 
she had to give up in order to be a star, I was not so sur 
that | wanted to be one, even supposing that I could. 

Our sailing was arranged that we might reach New Yor 
at the last moment before rehearsals began. 

After her summer of ‘‘rest’’ Miss Marlowe was once mort 
ready to begin her work. 


vacation 


telegram was signed Ben Greet’’ and read: 

up Rosalind, Viola and Helena at once. Join me Ar 
\rbor, Mi higan.”’ It was the second result ot my Re 
Angel part. A friend of both of us showed him my pictur 
and he took me on the strength of it. Rosalind is the longs 
woman's part Shakspere ever wrote, as | had good cause 1 
realize before I had finished with it, and the prospect ¢ 
getting up that alone took my breath away. But there wer 
Viola and Helena too and, while Helena was fairly shor 
Viola was by no means so. 

At the time I was engaged by Mr. Greet to play the lea 
Carolyn was offered the character parts with him; so w 
left New Yorktogether. I took with mea large volume cor 
taining all of Shakspere's plays, so as to be sure of havir 
everything, and hardly had we pulled out of the stati 
when I settled down to study. Carolyn knew enough n« 
to talk to me any more than she could not help. I found he 
very useful in giving me the cues, and before the day w: 
over felt that I had at least a smattering of the par 
Fortunately, it has always been easy for me to memorizt 
and this stood me in good stead now. 


(Continued on Pave 24) 
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We're up to the minute, it’s true, 
And fighting for liberty _too 

For pleasure and freedor to housewives who need ‘em, 
So now let us bring them to you. 


“3-minute” 


men 


About three minutes’ preparation, and the 
biggest part of your meal is ready to eat—the best 
part too. Quickly prepared, delightful, wholesome, 
this splendid food is a favorite in the modern 


household. 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


A puree of luscious red-ripe tomatoes fresh 
from the vines, daintily prepared in Campbell's 
famous kitchens, with choice creamery butter, 
granulated sugar and other savory ingredients. 
There are many tempting ways to serve it. Order 
a good supply and keep it handy. 


Price reduced to 12c a can 


OUF 


CAMPBELL GomP PANY 


For Cream of Tomato heat 
in a saucepan the contents 
of one can of Campbell's 
Tomato Soup after adding 
a pinch of baking soda. 
Then heat separately to the 
boiling point an equal 


quantity of milk or cream. } 
When ready to serve stir 
the hot soup into the hot 
mill: or cream. 
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Arriving at Ann Arbor, we went straight to 
the hotel, stopping only long enough to leave 
our bags and remove a little train dust, then 
went on to rehearsal. We soon discovered that 
we were the only Americans in the company, 
and the only new members, having been sent 
for to replace two English girls who had 
dropped out. As Carolyn had no part in As You Like It, the 
present rehearsal had been called for me. 

Mr. Greet was not at the rehearsal. He was to play 
Touchstone to my Rosalind, but the stage manager spoke 
his lines and showed me where he would stand, and that was 
all | was supposed to know of him until the performance. 
I found that he wasn’t Mr. Greet to the members of the 
company at all, but just ‘B. G.”’ Everybody spoke of him 
as B. G. and I began to wonder what B. G. was like. 


A HOUGH an “all English’’ company it contained a 
Scotchman, an irishman and a German, as well as our 
two American selves. But the others were all English enough 
to make up for the rest of us. Most of them were clergymen’s 
children, as it seems to be the custom over there for the two 
professions to mix. 

The Scotchman, Dallas Anderson, who played Orlando, 
was good-looking, young and dark. He had the merest sug- 
gestion of a Scotch burr, of which he was very proud. Fritz 
Lieber, the German, played Oliver, Orlando's brother, 
sheltering his German accent under a very broad a, and the 
brogue of the young Irishman, O’Brien, was successfully 
hidden in the small part of Silvius. The only Englishman 
I came in contact with during this first rehearsal was Sydney 
Greenstreet, who 
played the Banished 
Duke, my father,and 
who, in size and 
kindliness, repre- 
sented the whole 
company to me 
rolled into one. 

The Celia of Agnes 
Scott was so finished 
that it made me feel 
like the rank begin- 
ner that I was, She 
wasa typical English 
girl, but slender and 
temperamental. 
Later she made an 
excellent Lady Mac- 
beth. 

We rehearsed in a 
hall, although the 
performance was to 
be given out of 
doors, and it was. 
taken for granted 
that I was letter- 
perfect in the part 
and that the only 
thing I would have 
to learn would be 
the ‘‘business.’’ I 
was hastily run 
through the part 
once,t hena rehearsal 
of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream was 
called. My part in 
this I had not even 
looked at, so | was 
allowed to read it 
from the book. 
Fortunately, it was 
not very long, but I 
could have fainted 
when I was told that 
I would play Rosa 
lind that afternoon 
and Helena that 
night. 


ERE I was, all at 
once, with more 
leading parts than I 
knew what to do 
with! My appetite 
for lunch suddenly 
vanished. Instead 
of eating I spent the 
time poring over my 
new lines for Helena, 
feeling as though | 
ought to be learning 
Rosalind, for I was 
to play that first: 
but when could | 
study Helena if I 
did? Rosalind, I de 
cided, would have to 
depend on the time 
spent with heron the 
train, so I stayed 
with Helena. 
| allowed a good 
hour in which to 
dress for Rosalind, 
is everything was 


new to me. To be- 
gin with, I had to THE FOREST OF ARDEN WAS SO REAL AND BEAUTIFUL THAT IT GAVE 
club my hair, which AND I DETERMINED NOT TO ACT ROSALIND AT ALL, BUT TO BE 
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The Star that Didn't Tevinkle Rosi 


(Continued from Page 22) 


I had never done before. Now clubbing the hair means to 
turn the ends under until it seems to be short, like a child's 
Dutch cut. After trying in vain to accomplish this, with 
one eye on my watch and the other on tiie mirror, | felt 
tempted to cut my hair off rather than bother any longer. 
This, in desperation, | probably would have done, had not 
a little page kindly come to my assistance and clubbed it 
for me. 

Then to make up with grease paint for the out of doors, 
instead of the rouge I had been accustomed to! It seems 
that rouge makes you look purple in the daylight, while 
grease paint produces a healthy, sunburned color, With six 
different shades to choose from, I hadn't the slightest idea of 
what my complexion should be, and was just beginning to 
try them all, when Miss Scott came to my rescue and saved 
me from looking like a clown. 

I had never worn tights before or played a boy, but this 
part of it seemed easy, for the Rosalind costume was very 
attractive, with its brown leather doublet, soft drapery and 
high, suede, boyish-looking boots. I had never played in 


the open air and was told to use my voice differently than 
in the theater, but not told how to use it differently, only to 
use it differently, and I rather feared the result. Worst of 
all, the part was new to me, and I devoutly prayed that in 
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getting acquainted with Helena I had not k 
I could or 
hope for the best and pretend to be cool. 
A grassy hillside, covered with large sha 
trees, had been chosen for our stage. To t 
left of it was a small lake where some of t 
audience were in rowboats and canoes, wh 
the rest sat below the hill in chairs. The first thing I had 
learn about this hillside was not to fall on my nose, as 
almost did the first time I tried to walk down, it was 
much steeper than it looked. The tendency was always 
pitch forward and lose your balance, and land on the uns 
pecting heads of the audience. 


HE opening of the play came at last. I found myself. 

the soft grass, under the green trees, with the blue s 
above and the sunshine filtering through the branches. 71 
Forest of Arden was so real and beautiful that it gave |! 
courage, and | determined not to act Rosalind at all, but 
be Rosalind, just as the trees and grass were real inst« 
of make-believe. 


This helped me a lot, and I soon lost n 
self in the play 


| forgot that | must use my voice different 
and that I was playing a new part; I forgot that I w 
playing any part at all; I only knew that I was having t} 
time of my life and that I mustn't spoil it all by sudden 
bumping my nose. Vaguely, as though from a great di 
tance, | heard shouts of laughter or applause, but thes: 
I didn’t connect with myself at all. 

Before I knew it, the play ended and I was saying thi 
epilogue. When at my final exit I received a rousing han 
for the first time I began to wonder how I had done the part 

Once off the stag: 
I was brought fac: 
to face with Mr 
Greet. I had bee: 
with him constant! 
during the perforn 
ance, as he playe 
Touchstone to n 
Rosalind, but th 
was our first meet 
ing. What would 
not have given for 
kind word from hi 
But all he did was 1 
gruntandturnawa 
I couldn't tell fe 
the life of me wheth« 
that grunt mear 
disgust or approv 
but, anyway, he k 
me keep the part. 

B.G.issucha cur 
ous mixture that 
find him difficult 
describe. I nevi 
knew a man who h; 
a greater ability f 
imposing his ow 
atmosphere, accor 
ing to his moo 
which varied fro 
ange lic to the exa 
opposite, nor yet 
man who could ¢ 
fend more deeply at 
be more easily fe 
given. He had tl 
faculty of inspirir 


the deepest devoti 
or the bitterest h 
tred. With yreat 
self-control he mig 
have been in the ve 
foremost rank of ¢ 
rectors. 


medium heig 


build, had iron gr 
hair, large gray ey 
and clear-cut fe 
tures. The back 
his neck always a 
tracted my attentio 
although | hated 
notice it. It was 
thick and bull-lik 
so inexorably stu 
born and determine 
looking. When I sa 
B. G.’s face I like 
him; but when I sa 
his neck I was afrai 
When dinnertin 
came | was so far 
ished that I had 
spare a little whi 
to eat, but ke] 
Helena's part opt 
before me, and w 
relieved to find th 
I still remembers 
the lines, even aft 
the long afternos 
performance. 


ME COURAGE, 
ROSALIND 


(Continued on 
Pagel 17) 
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Strauss-Peyton Photo. 


Just a dab around the nail base with the Cuticle 
Remover, a rinsing of the fingers, and the sur- 
plus cuticle will simply wipe off 


How you can do your own nails as 
perfectly as a professional 


ANICURING used to be so diffi- 

cult that only a_ professional 
could do it. It was even dangerous, 
be cause there was no Way of removy ing 
the surplus cuticle about the base of 
the nails except by cutting. 


mall But now women who are skilled in 
White directly fron ¢ all the arts of grooming find it easy 
h is made with a pointed top and delightful to keep their own nails 


always in exquisite condition. 


We no longer have to cut the cuticle. 
All the hard, dry edges of dead skin we 
now remove simply and safely without 
cutting. Just a dab around the nails 
with Cutex, a rinsing of the fingers, and 
the surplus cuticle simply wipes away, 
leaving a beautifully even, 
thin, transparent nail rim. 


And, in the Cutex mani- 
cure, all the rest of the proc- 
ess is just as delightful. 


Mail the below with t 


Set containing enough of 


coupon 


evervihing for Six 
to Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York, or if vou 
live in Canada to Dept. 107, 


A snowy whiteness under the nail tips 
with the Nail White; a jewel-like shine 
with the Cutex Polishes—and the 
manicure is complete and perfect in 
only about ten minutes. 


First, the Cuticle Remover. Dip the en 


an orange stick wrapped in cotton into tl 

bottl of Cutéex and work round the nail 

b Wa g 

ti mush th wnw 
cuticle wil ply wipe off 


Then the Nail White. 1 


the stains that wi 

a tha i vl Ww 
which ¢ \ 

cu qu n | t 

( tly from h ube, which is mad W 1 
a pointed tip 


Finally the Polish. A delightful, jewel-like 


shine is obtained by using first the paste and 
then the cake or powder, and burnishing by 
brushing the nails lightly across the hand. Or 
you can get an equally lovely lustre, instan 


taneously and without burnishing, by 
the nails a light coat of the liquid 


Complete trial outfit for 20 cents 


dimes for a Cutex Introductory 


mplele manicures 


200 Mountain reel, 


nlréai. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes today for complete trial outfit. 


And then the lovely lustre that the NORTHAM WARREN 


Cutex Polishes give. Use first the 
Paste and then the Cake or Powder 


New York City. 
Name 
Street 


City and State 


Dept. 107, 114 West 17th Street 


Geraldine Farrar, 


dainty art grooming, says of ( 


The delicate art 
manicuring 


A single trial gives amazing results 


Your first Cutex manicure will b 


a revela 
tion to you of the perfect grooming you 
give to your own hands. Howev 
the cuticle ma i I on through ci 
ting, a 1g] ition of Cutex w 

istonisl You wi 
pleas \ | iu i 
your na Nail W } 
Cutex P 
k 

tn n i 

A great convenience 
Cutex M S tl 
The “Compact with il pa ges. 60) 
the “Traveling’™ with ful 1 packag 
$1.50; the “Boudoir,” the finest and m 
complete set, $3.00. Or each of the Cutex 
items comes separately at 35ce. At all drug 
and department stores, and at all chen 
hops in England. 
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LORITE 
(An Antiseptic Passed by the 
Council on Pharmacy and 
Y Chemistry of the American t 
Medical Association) 


HE public should know : 


more about the Amer- § 

ican Medical Association, 
= the great co-operative or- §& 
A 
ganization of over 85,000 
‘ medical practitioners. * 

By a vigorous educational cam- 
paign against the nostrum and 


quackery evil, the Association & 

® has saved the American public 

millions of dollars and prevented 
untold suffering. 


The Association hasdone more § 
to raise the efficiency of the pro- 
fession than any other factor in & 
the history of medicine—this 
§=6through its Council on Pharmacy 

and Chemistry, the Council on 


™ HealthandPublicInstructionand 
=the Council on Medical Educa- 

tion and Hospitals. F 
All this far-reaching, con- 


structive effort has been sup- 
/™ ported entirely by members of 
‘ the Association. Therehasnever 
Mm been any solicitation of funds 


©6from the public. 

A medicinal preparation ac- § 
." cepted by the American Medical 


Association must not only be 
genuinely valuable, but the ad- 
vertising and selling methods of § 
the company must also be rigidly 
honest and in accord with the § 
highest ethical standards. 


, To illustrate: The makers of § 
Hyclorite submitted it to the fy 
» Council on Pharmacy andChem- 
m istry of the A. M.A. Ri 
The preparation was subjected 
§=6to rigid examination regarding its 


chemical and clinical qualities. 
Wheninvestigation proveditwas 


; 
a-reliable and worthy antiseptic, 
by §6it was officially accepted by the 
A Council. 


6 Every label and advertisement 
pertaining to Hyclorite has been 

. passed upon by the Association. ’ 

te Claims made for Hyclorite must 

8 be unquestionably truthful. The 

. 42 personal and household uses 
suggested for Hyclorite have been 

=6proved safe and efficient. 


In buying a 


product accept- 
‘ Raw ed by the Amer- 
oes ican Medical As- 
sociation, youare 
safeguarded by 
the rigid stand- 
ards of a great, 
impartial organ- 
ization. 


Bethlehem 


Laboratories, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Made by 
4 General 
| Sed. Hypo 5 
| Manufactured by 
GENERAL LABORATORIES 
Wis 


for 
~| $1 
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On his way home to dinner he stopped at 
the cottage where Kitty Polk lived, to give 
her Gladys’ message and the key to the 
house. Kitty Polk was a stout colored 
woman who had always lived in Granby and 
was one of the characters of the place. 

“Miss Polk—she’s out,” said a pickaninny 
who was playing in the yard. 

“Do you know where she is?” asked 
David insistently. 

“Yassuh. She said she was gwine over to 
Deacon Cady’s.” 

hinking she had gone there to work for 
the day, David went over to the deacon’s, 
and as he walked around to the back door he 
heard an excited voice inside the house. 

“Deacon,” exclaimed this voice, ‘‘ yo’ had 
charge of Mars’ Ashur Putnam’s will, and 
Ah wants to know mah rights. If David don’ 
get married by his twenty-fifth birthday, 
does I or does I not get a share in the will?” 

“Great guns!” groaned David to himself. 
“Tt’s here too.” 

“T don’t see why not, Kitty,” the deacon 
answered her. ‘‘You were born here—over 
forty-five—never married?” 

‘“Vassuh, deacon. All them things Ah is.” 

‘““Seems to me, then, it ought to cover you 
along with the others.” 

“That’s all Ah wants to know,” cried the 
triumphant Kitty. ‘Ah shares in the leg- 
leg-legacy too!” 


ady’s 


ND a moment later she came waddling 

out of the house, filling the doorway as 

she passed through and making the steps 

creak as she walked down. She hadn’t come 

far when she saw David waiting in the path 

for her. He gave her the key and Gladys’ 
message. 

“Vassuh! yassuh! I'll take care of it,’’ she 
promised, her large eyes fixed upon him as 
though fascinated. 

“Isn’t that the 
himself. 

But when he reached home, about five 
minutes later, he found that the limit was 
much further extended than that. A striking 
young woman was waiting for him on the 
Hubbard porch, with a smiling pair of eyes 
that might have been guaranteed to draw 
secrets from the Sphinx; and when she arose 
to shake hands with David, some instinct 
warned him that he was not only being 
watched from the east by Aunt Hattie inside 
the house, but that from the west Miss La 
vinia Waller was also keeping an eye on him. 

“Vou are Mr. Putnam?” asked the strik 
ing young woman. 

“Ves,” said David. 

‘I am so plea sed to find you so soon,” 

miled the other ‘I’m Miss Marsland 
Molly Marsland, of the New York Star, you 
know—and I just ran up to Granby to see if 
I can’t get a perfectly wonderful story about 
your uncle’s will.” 


limit?” David asked 


TT°HE next morning, after a late breakfast, 

Aunt Susie said to David in her stout, 
comfortable way: ‘ David, I wonder if you 
would do something for me?” 

Aunt Hattie had gone to work, being the 
village librarian, and the judge had gone to 
Middleton, possibly on one of those political 
errands which occasionally drew him to the 
larger towns, so Aunt Susie and David were 
alone in the dining room. 

“Do something for you?” he repeated. 
“Why, there’s nothing I wouldn't do for you, 
Aunt Susie. What is it?” 

‘I wonder if you could carry Lucy down- 
stairs for me. That poor child! Do you 
know, David, I could get to like that girl as 
though she were one of my own, and it goes 
through me like a knife every time I think 
we've got to tell 
her about her Aunt 
Selina. Well! I ~~ 
was thinking last 
night that if you 
could carry her 
down on the back 
porch where she 
could get the air 
from over the 
river, it would do 
her good, and she 
could amuse her 
self by sketching.” 


Had a Week to Wi 


(Continued from Page 19 


“Sketching?” 
eyes. 

“Yes; she draws the loveliest pictures. 
I suppose it’s a talent she has. Wait till I 
show you.’ Hurrying into the next room, 
she soon returned with four pictures sketched 
in ink. 

“She can draw, all right,’ acknowledged 
David, looking them over. “Hello! Is this 
one of me?” 

“Yes. She saw you standing out by the 
gate yesterday morning, talking to Ben 
Waller, and she had you down in no time. 
‘Poor Mr. Putnam!’ she said to me. ‘He 
looks so worried. Is he in trouble of some 
sort?’ So then I told her about your Uncle 
Ashur’s will.” 

“What did she say?” 


asked David, opening his 


“CHE didn’t say much, but I don’t believe 

I ever saw anyone so interested in my 
life. ‘It must be awfully nice to have a ro- 
mance,’ she told me, ‘even if it is a sad one.’ 
I know it brought the tears to my eyes when 
she said it. Poor thing, it’s plain to see she’s 
never had one, and knows she never will be- 
cause of her heart. 

“Not very pleasant,” agreed David. “ All 
right, Aunt Susie. Any time you’re ready, 
I'll carry her down.” 

“*You can come up now, then. I’ve got a 
rocker out on the back porch, and I helped to 
dress her before breakfast. It’s the stairs 
I’m afraid of. I know those hearts. One 
least little thing too much and ” Aunt 
Susie gently snapped her fingers and followed 
David upstairs. 

It was a sweet if somewhat pensive little 
figure that was waiting for them in Aunt 
Selina’s old room, sitting by the window and 
looking down at the scene below. She was 
wearing a light dimity dress with little sprigs 
of flowers on it here and there, the opening 
at the neck edged with a trimming of tulle. 
Her hair, which was parted on one side, rip- 
pled over her head as though it had ideas of 
its own about the way it should go, and 
around her neck was a string of pearl beads 
which David dimly remembered seeing be- 
fore among the mementoes of Aunt Susie’s 
youth. The girl turned as they entered, and 
David couldn’t help noticing the look of 
wistful affection which she gave the older 
woman. 

“You remember Mr. Putnam, don’t you, 
Lucy?” Aunt Susie was asking. 

“Ves,” said the girl; “and I haven't 
thanked him yet for carrying me upstairs the 
night I came.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,”’ said Aunt Susie in 
her comfortable manner. * He’ going to 
make up for that now by carrying you down 
\re you ready?” 


SUSIE followed them down the 
stairs, and when they reached the hall 
below she ran ahead and ope 
that led to the back pore h. “There!” she 
cried in triumph, when the girl had been 
placed in the chair that overlooked the river 
and the distant mountains. ‘“Isn’t that 
better?” 

“I think it’s beautiful,” said Lucy, lean- 
ing back in utter content. ‘“‘It makes me 


again 


ne d the door 


feel—oh, I don’t know 

But the os tears which stood in 
her eyes 4 for a moment told 
the story, sensible tears 


though 
right back 
from as 
that they 
I only had 

Please 
that,”’ said 


they were, and went 
where they came 
soon as they saw 
weren't wanted. “‘If 
something to do!” 
don’t worry about 
Aunt Susie. ‘We'll 


find plenty of work for you to do as soon as 
you get stronger.” 

Lucy smiled a little, as a wise child who no 
longer believes in fairies might smile if it 
were promised a visit from that most won- 
derful wonder-worker, Santa Claus; and as 
she glanced over the fields toward the forests 
beyond, David again saw in her eyes the 
lonely look which he had seen on the night of 
her arrival. 

“Poor thing!’’ Aunt Susie’s words came 
back to him. ‘“She’s never had a romance, 
and because of that poor heart of hers she 
knows she never will.” 

“If that’s all she needs,’”’ mused David, 
watching her as she talked to Aunt Susie, 
“it wouldn’t be so hard to supply the want 
a nice gentle little romantic interest, just 
enough to occupy her mind, but not strong 
enough to bother her heart.” Whereupon, 
although it dawned slowly, he had one of 
those presumptuous thoughts which come to 
all men now and then, although few would 
confess it. ‘If I weren’t so busy myself ——”’ 
thought he. 


E PLAYED with the idea, slightly smil- 

ing as he did so; but it wasn’t long be- 
fore he saw the impossibility of it. “If I 
showed her the least attention,” he thought, 
“Aunt Hattie would probably be mean to 
her, and Aunt Hattie can be poison mean 
when she wants to be that way. No, it 
wouldn’t do for me. But if I could get some 
decent young fellow to come and talk to 
her 

He left for his office a few minutes later, 
still smiling to himself at the whimsical idea 
of finding a beau for Lucy; and when he 
turned a corner of the street and caught 
sight of a young man coming toward him, 
he murmured to himself: “Right from the 
clouds!” 

This approaching young man, walking so 
unsuspectingly toward his doom, was one 
of David's likeliest music pupils and would 
have given his ears and eyebrows if he could 
only have played the Seventh Nocturne as he 
had heard David play it. 

“Hello, Peter,” said David, passing his 
arm around the younger man’s shoulder. 
“Turn round and walk with me a way; | 
want to talk to you. There’s a girl over at 
our house, the prettiest girl you ever saw in 
Granby, but the doctors say she has a weak 
heart and won't live much longer. Now, 
don’t you think it would be you 
brought your guitar round and 
entertained her a little?” 

‘I couldn’t play half as well as you could,”’ 
said the candid Peter 

“Oh, yes, you could—better— Ethelbert 
Nevin and that sort of stuff You see my 
style is getting mature, and a girl 


nik if 
to-night 


young 


likes springtime music. But remember now 
you must be gentle. The doctors have told 
her that the least excitement may be too 


much for her.” 

“No jazz, you mean?” 

“That’s right. And if you make a good job 
of it, I'll tell you what I'll do: I'll teach you 
the Seventh Nocturne this winter, with all 
the chords; that is,” he stipulated, “if you'll 
take her some flowers when you go; and why 
not wear your ‘tux’ and make it a party?” 


HUS bribed by celestial harmony, Peter 

fell, even as far as the flowers and the 
tuxedo; and when he appeared at the Hub 
bards’ that evening the critical David could 
find no fault with his appearance. 

At the sight of Aunt Selina’s niece Peter's 
face cleared. ‘If I had seen you before,” said 
Peter, ‘“‘I would have looked for prettier flow- 
ers—American Beauties and things like that.” 
They were all 


there that night, 
including Aunt 
Hattie and the 


judge; and if you 
had been there 
you might have 
told yourself that 
Uncle Ashur'’s 
will had put new 
life into all of 


(Continued on 
Page 28) 
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hen there's nobody home 
but the cat 


There’s a Paramount Picture at the 
theatre, and puss is welcome to the most 
comfortable chair. 


A cat may be content with dream pic- 
tures in the firelight, but humans know 
where there’s something better. 

What a wonderful spell Paramount Pic- 
tures exercise over people’s imagination, to 
empty so many thousands of homes in 
every Siate every day for two hours! 

And to empty them for a beneficial pur- 
pose! Tonic for spirit and body! 

For you get the best in Paramount 
Pictures 

—the best in story, because the greatest 
dramatists of Europe 
writing for Paramount. 


and America are 


The best in direction, because the finest 
directing talent is attracted by Paramount’s 
unequaled equipment to enable it to carry 
out its audacious plans. 

The best in acting talent, because Para- 
mount gives histrionic genius a chance 


to reach millions instead of thousands. 


The modern motion picture industry is 
the shrewdest blending of romance with 
business that the world has ever seen. At 
least five million people in the U.S. A. every 
day rely on Paramount Pictures to satisfy 
their urgent need of entertainment. 

Figure this, over a whole year, in terms 
of either finance or entertainment, and you 
begin to see what a striking achievement 
it is to lead this industry. 

Two-thirds of all the theatres show Para- 
mount Pictures as the main part of their 
programs, and that’s why those theatres 
are the best, each in its locality. 

For a great theatre is nothing but a 
triumph of architecture until the latest 
Paramount Picture arrives 


—and then, 


—why, then, 


there’s nobody home but the cat! Because 
that theatre is the home of the best show 


in town. 


FAMOUS PI AYERS. ASKY CORPORATION 


PICTURES 


listed in order of release 


May 1, 1921, to August 1, 1921 


PARAMOUNT 


Ask your theatre manager 


when he will show them 


Thomas Meighan in 
“The City of Silent Men” 
From John A. Moroso’s story 
“The Quarry.” 


Cosmopolitan production 
Proxies”’ 


From the story by Frank R. Adams 


Dorothy Dalton in 
Idol of the North” 
y J. Clarkson Miller 


Paramount Super 
Special Production 
**Deception.”” 


Sydney Chaplin in 
“King, Queen, Joker” 
Written and directed by the famous 
comedian. 


Lois Weber’s production 
Wise Wives” 
An intimate study of a universal 
problem. 


Elsie Ferguson 
in “Sacred and Profane Love” 
William D. Taylor's Production 
of Arnold Bennett's play in 
which Miss Ferguson ap- 
peared on the stage. 


Sir James M. Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy” 
Directed by John S. Robertson 


Roscoe (‘‘Fatty"’) Arbuc kle in 
“The Traveling Salesman 
A screamingly funny presentation 
James Forbes’ popular farce 


of 


Cosmopolitan production 
“The Wild Goose"’ 
By Gouverneur Morris 


Thomas Meighan in 
“White and Unmarried” 
A whimsical, romantic comedy 
by John D. Swain 


Appearances,”’ by Edward Knoblock 
A Donald Crisp production 
Made in England. With David Powell 


Thomas H. Ince Special 
Bronze Bell”’ 
By Louis Joseph Vance 
A thrilling melodrama on a gigantic 
scale 


Douglas MacLean in ‘‘One a Minute” 
hos. H. Ince production of 
Fred Jackson's famous stage farce 


Ethel Clayton in ‘‘Sham” 
By Elmer Harris and Geraldine Bonner 


George Melford’s production 
“A Wise Fool 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 
A drama of the Northwest 
by the author and director of 


Behold My Wife!” 
Cosmopolitan production 
The Woman God Changed 

By Donn Byrne 


ever popular star in another 


omedy novelty by Byron Morgan 


A British productior th 
David Powell 
From E. Phillips Oppenheim's novel 


William A. Brady's production “ Life 
By Thompson Bix sch anan 
From the melodrama which ran a year 
at the Manhattan Opera House 


Dorothy Dalton in ‘‘ Behind Masks” 
An adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
* Jeanne of the Marshes.”’ 


Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’'s 
‘The Great Moment” 
Specially written for the star by the 
author of *‘ Three Weeks 


William deMille’s‘‘ TheLost Romanc« 
By Edward Knoblock 
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Summer Dishes From 


A Wayside Tea Room 


N a cool, comfortable little tea room, 

where I unexpectedly stopped one 
day, they served the most delicious 
tomato salad I ever tasted. It was so 
delightful that I begged for the recipe, 
which after much persuasion they gave 
me, and, as I surmised, it was made 
with Knox Sparkling Gelatine! 
Without disclosing my identity, I asked why 
they used Knox Gelatine. They replied, first, 
because of its superior quality which pro- 
duced the delicate results for which their tea 
room salads and desserts were famous, and 


second, because of its economy—it went so 
much further. 

I give their recipe here, reduced to serve a 
family of six, together with other delightful 
summer specialties which they were serving. 


TOMATO JELLY AND CHEESE SALAD 
1s envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1 cups tomatoes (fresh, stewed, canned to- 
matoes or tomato soup may be used) 
A little chopped onion, celery or green pepper 
cup cold water Few grains salt 
1 cream cheese or 1 hard cooked egg 


Soften gelatine in cold water and dissolve in 
the tomato juice, which has been heated to 
the boiling point. Add seasonings. If cheese 
is not used, place slices of hard cooked egg in 
individual cups or brick shaped pan, previous 
ly wet with cold water; pour in tomato jelly 
mixture and chill. If egg is not used, when 
stiff, unmold, cut in half crosswise and spread 
with cream cliecese. Replace top part, garnish 
with sprigs of parsley to imitate tomatoes and 
serve in nest of lettuce leaves. If preferred, 
half fill wet cups with jelly mixture, and 
when this is almost set, add layer of cream 
cheese and pour rest of mixture on top. 


CHOCOLATE MOUSSE 

envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
‘4 cup cold water 1 cup sugar 
cup boiling water 2's cups heavy cream 
2 squares unsweetened chocolate or 6 table 
spoons cocoa 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Melt 
chocolate or stir cocoa to a smooth paste in 
the boiling water and add soaked gelatine; 
then add sugar and vanilla Cool and add 
cream, beaten stiff Fill a chilled mold with 
mixture, have mixture overflow mold; adjust 
cover, pack in rock salt and finely crushed ice, 
using equal parts, and let stand four hours 


~ 


An Unusual Book of Recipes—Free 
My recipe books, ‘‘ Dainty Desserts" and “* Food 
Economy,” contain a host of recipes gathered 
together from many different places. Send for 

them. They will help you in planning unusual 
| meals for your family. They are free. Just 
enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and 
mention your grocer’s name. 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 


KNOX GELATINE 


113 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


‘‘Wherever 


KNOX 
SPARKLING Gelatine— 
it means 
GELat? 


« 


them, as though it were some sort of an in- 
visible ray, giving warmth and excitement 
to everything it touched. Aunt Susie, for 
instance, was wearing a soft, old-fashioned 
mull, which hadn’t seen the light for years, 
and the judge was sporting a frock coat 
which he generally kept reserved for politi 
cal conventions and similar state affairs. 
Aunt Susie began arranging the chairs in the 
front room, but David wouldn’t have that. 


is OT here,” he said. “It’s too warm; and 

besides, if you want to hear a young 
guitar tell all it knows, it’s got to be played 
and listened to in the moonlight. Lucy, you 
come and sit outside here, where you were 
this morning; and; Peter, you can drape 
yourself on the top step where she can kick 
you when she’s had enough. That leaves the 
other porch chair for Aunt Susie, and the 
rest of us won’t be far away.” 

When they were all set, and Peter had 
tickled his instrument one string at a time as 
though it were some kind of a dying duck 
that he was trying to revive, until he had it 
exactly where he wanted it, he first looked 
up at the moon, and then he looked up at 
Lucy, and then with a deep sigh he hunched 
his shoulders over, and grandly started on 
“Love’s Like a Flower.” He played it with 
expression too, and kept it in tune with the 
moonlight, which is a knack only known to 
the young and the truly musical; when he 
had finished the last two lines pianissimo— 


(Continued from Page 26) 


the judge had been so pig-headed and 
wouldn’t speak up first like a man. 

And there they sat, those two old couples, 
listening to the music, while David watched 
them, feeling aged and benign, although the 
music was beginning to get under his own 
scalp a little and make him feel not quite so 
old or benevolent as he looked. 


At the end of the fourth number, Aunt 
Susie came off the porch to make some 
lemonade for the company, and David took 
her place for a time, not necessarily because 


ne thought the young people needed a « ap 
eron, but just to be out in the air and look 
at the moon. 

“T don’t think I ever had such a wonder- 
ful evening in my life,” Lucy was saying. 

“IT know myself that I never did,”’ 
musical Peter. 

“A very beautiful night—all the 
around,” said David somewhat dryly. 

“Don’t you think that Mr. Thompson 
is a wonderful player?” asked Lucy, turning 
to David. 

“Huh! You ought to hear David,” in- 
terrupted Peter, as candid as ever. ‘‘He’s 
got me skinned and hung on the barn door.” 


said the 


way 


HE upshot of this was that presently 
David went upstairs and came down tick- 
ling his own despondent duck. First he and 
Peter played a few pieces together and then, 
after a pause which had something solemn 
about it, David gave Lucy one of those far- 


away looks above re- 
Then bury me beneath the rose, corded and started on 
the Seventh Nocturne. 
Then bury me beneath the 
It was made for a 
red, red rose 
ay moon, that Nocturne, 
Lucy found that her eyes were - ie & and for a still night, and 
wet, and her heart was so full Fin — beauty, and for the mel 
that at first she couldn’t 
speak, 


“T think that’s the most « 
beautiful thing I ever heard,” 
she said as soon as 
she could trust her- 
self. 

Peter smiled, one 
of those far-off, 
dreamy smiles which 
mark the coming 
melodist, and for an € 
encore he gave her 
‘*Narcissus.’’ The 
first part, Lucy thought, was 
wonderful enough, with its 
constantly repeated chord, 
first troubled and then reas 
suring, but when friend Peter 
suddenly humped over his dy 
ing duck and swept magnifi 
cently into the stirring second 
movement 

Neighbors began to drop 
in, loath to miss any part of 
it, and among them came old Ben Waller and 
his sister Lavinia from across the street. 
Perhaps you remember that Lavinia’s name 
was among Aunt Hattie’s six spinsters. You 
really ought to hear about Lavinia Waller’s 
love affair and the reason she had never mar- 
ried, partly, let us say, as an interesting bit 
of news and partly as a warning too. 


N ING before the Spanish War, the judge 
used to keep company with Lavinia, 
while her brother Ben kept company with 
Aunt Susie, a brother and a sister on one 
ide, you understand, and a sister and a 
brother on the other; but as each man 
wanted the other to speak up first to his sis- 
ter, it happened that neither man spoke; and 
so the two affairs had languished, drooped 
and died; the sisters becoming spinsters be- 
cause the brothers had been mulish. 

Sut returning to the present evening, old 
Ben Waller, Mule No. One, came over that 
night to hear Peter play and brought his 
sister Lavinia with him, and Judge Hub 
bard, Mule No. Two, made room for his old 
flame on the horsehair while old Ben 
blinked his eyes at Aunt Susie and possibly 
wondered what she was going to do with her 
hundred thousand dollars, if David didn’t 
marry within the next few days, or—a much 
nicer thought, this one he possibly let his 
mind dwell upon all the happiness that he 
had missed for the last twenty years because 


sofa. 


ancholy that comes bi 
Be fore and follows aftet 


love, for new dreams and 
old dreams, for singing 
souls and hungry hearts; 
and if you had been 
there, it would have done 
you good to have seen 
the reveries that gradu- 
ally stole over the older 
folks, and the long, 
thoughtful glances which 
they gave each other. 


| Out on the porch 
9 \ Peter and Lucy were 
a” watching David with 


breathless attention, 
afraid to move or make 


a sound for fear it would 


break the charm, as 

Py mortals might look at 
Apollo doing Olympiat 

chores Whe Lhe last 
chord had drifted away 

into ilence, a rather 

strange tableau followed. Evidently still 


under the spell of the music, the judge looked 
at Lavinia Waller, and old Ben looked at 
\unt Susie, and Peter looked at Lucy, and 
Lucy looked at David; but David, who had 
roused them all, could only look up at the 
moon with troubled eyes, holding his dying 
duck loosely by the neck and thanking no 
man for applause. 
XI 

“IVE got to get busy to-day,” thought 

David when he awoke the next morning; 
and if you could hay 
with his head on the pillow and looking as 
though he had just taken a very large dose 
of quinine, you would never have thought 
that there was a young man who was think 
ing of walking down Cupid’s Bower with his 
feet among the daisies and his head among 
the stars. ‘No use putting it off till there's 
no chance at all,’’ he continued and, reaching 
over for his 


een him, lying ther 


coat, he drew out of his inside 
pocket that fateful list of four names which 
had cost him so much self-communion. 

“Of course,” he continued with a glance 
toward the picture on his bureau, “the one 
I’m counting on most is Gladys, but for all I 
know she may have become engaged since 
I saw her last. So I'll start at the top of this 
list; by the time Gladys gets here, I'll know 
where I stand. ‘Marion Packer’—she’s first. 
All right, I'll call and see her to-night.” 


He Had aVWeek toWed 


With this important interview on his mind, 
he left his office that afternoon earlier than 
usual, and the first thing he heard when he 
reached home was Peter Thompson out on 
the back porch playing “‘ Hearts and Flow 
ers” for Lucy 

“Voung fool!’ 
think he’d have 
busy in his 


muttered David. 
SOTTIC 


‘You'd 
studies to keep him 
vacation”’; and was about to 
stump up to his room when his eyes fell on 
Aunt Susie coming out of the kitchen. “ For 

standing still 
happened to Aunt 


heaven sake!’’ gasped David 


‘What has 


in | tracks. 


OR one thing her hair had been done ina 

different manner. Always before at least, 
as long as David could remember, she had 
worn it severely parted in the middle and 
brushed down flat on each side of her head, 
in the,style that was popular when the 
ladies stood around in crinolines and little 
girls wore flounced pantalets. But on the 
afternoon when David saw her and gasped, 
Aunt Susie’s coiffure could almost be de- 
scribed as dashing, so charmingly had it 
been arranged, with just the least suspicion 
of coming down over one eye, which is an 
effect that has to be seen to be apprec iated. 
Not only that, but she was wearing a big 
string of large blue beads that were the color 
of hereyes; and as if that wasn’t enough, her 
complexion had suddenly become youthful 
to a degree that made David stare again 
until he guessed the solution. 

“What do you think of Aunt Susie?” he 
almost whistled to himself. ‘“‘She has pow- 


dered her nose! 


There could be no doubt about it. Aunt 
Susie’s nose, which generally stood out on het 
face in a large and prominent manner, 
touched with color as noses generally are in a 


state of nature, and shining away as the re 
sult of plenty of soap and water, and the 
good honest friction of a huckaback towel 
\unt nose had allatonce become orna 
mental where before it had only been u eful, 
and, instead of shining like a beacon, it had 
a certain coy look, a pearly look: indeed; to 
come right out with the proper word, it 
wasn’t far from having a downright coquet 
tish look, especially when taken in connection 
with her hair and her beads, and some light 
but unmistakably fluffy frills which had been 
added here and there to her dress. 


Be I LOOK awful?” she asked in a 
tragic voice, catching sight of David 
and the way he was looking at her 

‘You do not!’ he heartily assured her 

Onl I hardly recogni ed you at lirst You 

Gallantl Varn he put hi ari 
around her shoulder and kissed her. “* That 
he loo \unt Susie, he told he 
au w a little at eing how easily he 
blushed ‘But he clidl it happen 

a as Lucy We've been having more 
fun to-day than enough. She’s been trim 
ming me up and getting me to change things 
around. Come and see if you like the front 


room 

Gay chintzes had been hung at the win 
dows, and flowers were everywhere The 
chairs and seats, instead of being fringed 
around the walls as though to watch two 
roosters fight in the middle of the room, 
had been arranged in cozy little groups that 

“Oh, come, sit here and tell 
¢ confidential that must never be 
told toany body else a In the middle w indow 


eemed to say: 


me somethi 


with a bright bow of 
ribbon onit; and even the stuffed cat had not 


hung the canary’s cage 


been forgotten, but sat on the hearth as 


quizzical as ever with a bow of the same 
colored ribbon around his neck 


‘She vonderfully clever with her needle 
and all sorts of fancy work,” said Aunt Susie; 
“and we have the chintz in the house, but 


never seemed to have the ambition to make 


it up. I tell you, David,” she comfortably 
concluded, “it’s good to have somebody 
young around again. I’m beginning to think 


that ( ere all getting to be 
long before our time 
David thought that over and rather liked 


it. Real old folks long before their time. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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HO can account for the whims of 

Fashion? Women don't attempt 
to. They simply accept them. And how 
quickly are those whims sensed and felt 
to be inevitable! 


So the vogue of Florient Talc comes 
very naturally as an outcome of the pres- 
ent mode. The art of the Orient enriches 
every phase of Fashion's fancies. Oriental 
colorings and designs in costume call for 
“Flowers of the Orient” in the boudoir. 
Florient Tale best carries out the feeling 
of this art. Its. perfume seems a very part 
of these costly fabrics. 

The color too, is different, a warm 
Oriental tone, just off the white. 


And again one senses another vogue 
a new use of Florient Talc. For while it 
is fulfilling the duty of an after-the-bath 
powder, Florient Talc imparts a delicate 
fragrance that clings exquisitely about the 


woman using it-—as a powdered perfume. 


For trial box of Florient Tale send 4c to 
Colgate & Co., Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., N-Y. 


In Canada: 137 McGill Street, Montreal 


lorient ‘choke 


Flowers of the Orienk 


Sold at your favorite store Florient Tale, 
Face Powder, Extract, Toilet W ater, and Soap 
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CHlouts 


Amour 


FLOWERS OF LOVE 


TALCUM 
POWDER 


Delicately reminiscent in 
fragrance of exquisite 
Fleurs d'Amour Extract, 
this Talcum Powder ap- 
peals irresistibly to those 
who appreciate the most 
luxurious toilet adjuncts. 


It has the velvety softness 
and impalpable fineness of 
the choicest face powders. 


A TOILET LUXURY 


OF SUPREME DELICACY 


The importance of purity 
in Talcum Powder is well 
understood by those who 
value a clear, healthy skin. 
Fleurs d'Amour is pure. 
Its exquisite softness has a 
delightful, cooling, soothing 
effect, particularly grateful 
in sultry midsummer. 


Packed in an artistic metal 
case, embellished with the 
dull bronze insignia of the 
Fleurs d'Amour produc- 
tions. Colors — Naturelle, 


Blanche and Rosée. 


Our illustrated booklet, 
**Exquisite Parisian Toilet 


Specialties,’’ on request. 


CREATED BY 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs, Paris 
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Fle Had a Week to Wed 


“That’s me, to a dot,”’ thought he, and 
aloud he added: ‘‘ How’s she been to-day?” 

‘*She had one bad spell. We started laugh 
ing at some of the tricks she was doing with 
the stuffed cat, and I guess it was too much 
for her. There was an awful minute or two, 
when I thought the poor thing was gone, but 
she finally came out of it all right. Did you 
tell Peter that he mustn’t do anything to 
excite her?”’ 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Aunt Susie 
doubtfully. “Perhaps it would be a good 
idea if you told him again—nicely, you know. 
It’s so easy to forget it, unless you’re on your 
guard ’most every minute.”’ 


“T’ll tell him,” said David shortly. 


E WAS about to start for the back porch 
when the judge came in, and he too 
looked younger than David could remember 
formany years. Purpose seemed to be walk- 
ing along with him and whispering in his ear. 
‘Hello, David!” he said. ‘‘Do you know 
anything about the Speedwell car?” 

“They say it’s a good machine; that’s all 
I know about it,”’ said David, puzzled. 

“I’m thinking of getting one, second- 
hand,” was the judge’s next extraordinary 
remark. ‘I was telling Susan this morning 
that we could probably sell the horse and 
buggy, and I've just had a pretty good offer.”’ 
At that he nodded to his sister and raised 
and lowered his forelock as though to say: 
“T'll tell you about it later, Susan; the 
thing’s as good as done.’”’ Turning back to 
David then, he added: “I’ve needed a car 
for a long time; it will help me in my politi- 
cal work, electioneering and things like 
that.” Gravely humming, he started for 
the back porch where Lucy was, and David 
slowly made his way upstairs. 

He had at least one new surprise at sup- 
per. Aunt Susie had invited Peter to stay 
and sat him at the table next to Lucy. The 
young people chatted and laughed, as the 
young have done since time immemorial, 
and the older people joined in as much as 


(Continued from Page 28 


their dignity would allow. Even Aunt 
Hattie, coming late from the library, 
was not immune from this cheerful 
contagion, but permitted herself more 
than one sour smile, though David 


thought she smiled her sourest when- at | 


ever she looked at her sis- 
ter’s hair or the powder on 
her nose. 

After supper a nervous 
feeling that wasn’t far from 
sole mnity be gan to take pos 
session of David, but when 
he thought of putting off his 
call that evening, strangely 
enough it was the judge’s 
prospective automobile 
which urged him on. 

“Seems to me _ he’s 
making his plans on the 
basis that I’m not going 
to get married,” he thought. “ Yes, and he'll 
win out, too, if I never get started. Only 
four days left now, and I’m going to call on 
Marion Packer to-night, if I never do another 
thing as long as I live.” 

But still he lingered, and it was nearly 
eight o’clock before he set out for the house 
where Marion lived. As he put on his hat 
and passed the hall mirror he caught a 
reflection of the judge and Aunt Hattie ex- 
changing significant glances, and when he 
walked down the path that led to the gate 
he left behind him one of those silences which 
are generally described as eloquent. 

“T’ll bet the Wallers are watching, too,” 
he thought and purposely walked more 
slowly than his usual custom in order that 
anyone who might be interested could take 
a good long look at him. 

‘All the same,” he cautioned himself, 
“I’ve got to be careful. I mustn’t cut my 
nose off to spite my face. I mustn’t marry 
anyone who would make me miserable all 
my life. Still, I ought to be able to take care 
of that,” he added. “It isn’t as though I 
hadn’t studied them and didn’t know their 
tricks.” He allowed himself a smile then 


a and walked along 

1 9 for a time with an 

air of satisfaction 

Vai But gradually 

he grew thought- 


ful again. ‘‘My 
greatest danger.” 
he told himself, ‘‘is 
delay. So just as 
soon as I am con 


vinced that any 
given girl would 
j make me a good 
> wife, I’m going to 


speak right out, 
whether it’s to- 
night, to-morrow 
or any other 
night.” 
es By that time he 
had reached the 
house where Marion lived and, as he walked 
up the veranda steps, it seemed to him that 
a curious hush fell over the neighborhood, 
women’s voices that had been chatting a 
minute before suddenly growing still, and 
manhood’s deeper tenor and bass dying into 
silence. 


UDGING each other, I guess,” thought 

David as he mopped his forehead with 
his handkerchief, “and whispering ‘Here 
he comes!’”’ 

The same curious silence, he noticed, had 
fallen upon the Packer household, and he 
had to ring twice before Marion’s younger 
sister came hurrying to the door, her eyes 
like little blue balloons. 

“Ts Marion in?” asked David. 

“Yes, sir; won't you walk right in?” 

The old nursery rime arose to David's 
mind: ‘*‘Won’t you walk into my parlor?’ 
said the spider to the fly,’’ and stepping 
over the threshold he added: ‘Well, I’m 
going ina free man. I wonder if I'll be roped 
and branded before I come out again.” 


(Continued in the August Home Journal) 


The Magnet of Success 


There is no royal road to success. It isa 
Pilgrim’s Progress. With each day’s travel, 
however, though the road growsno straighter, 
there is increasing strength to travel on. 
Whether the task be shorthand, or writing 
a book, or selling insurance, or painting a 
picture, there comes after a time that won 
derful short cut between brain and action 
which we call habit, technique or facility. 
And the end, plus application, is success. 

This matter of success, then, is evidently 
largely dependent on character. Granted 
that there is ability in a certain line and a 
willingness to work, the question of char- 
acter becomes an important element. There 
are some who can only continue under the 
stimulus of success, and very few indeed who 
will keep on in the face of continued failure. 
Anthony Trollope wrote for twenty years 
before he earned a dollar. 


Preparation Before Success 


RANTED ten people of equal ability who 
begin the same difficult task of learning 
to write or paint on the same day, out of the 
ten nine will struggle, grow discouraged and 
quit. The tenth will keep on. Possibly the 
percentage of perseverance in writing is 
smaller than in the other creative arts, 
because it appears to be easier to write than, 
for instance, to paint a picture. The tools of 
the writing craft are words, and we are 
accustomed to their use. The aspiring artist 
knows that he must learn to draw and then 
to paint. The pianist must serve his long 
apprenticeship; the singer too. In every 
potential career save writing it is recognized 
that there must be a long interval-of prepa 
ration before there is hope of success. 
The daughter of the family has finished 
her education, and announces to her family 


(Continued from Page 21) 


that she intends to “‘do something.’’ What 
that education has been to that point is 
highly important to her choice, but not so 
vital as may appear on the surface. The wide 
cultural training of the college woman, her 
mental discipline, is of great assistance, but 
the lack of such a background is not a hope 

less handicap; for whatever the previous 
education, she is now about to undertake 
something highly specialized. 

Her first decision, then, must be as to 
which of the general classifications of activ 
ity interests her. Opportunities to-day cover 
the entire range of human activities. She 
may choose a profession, an art or a business. 
Under the professions there are the law, 
teaching, medicine, nursing and the various 
sciences. Under the arts we find acting, 
painting, music, writing, architecture, sculp- 
ture. And business comprises anything 
from the most modest beginnings to banking 
and general managerships. 

To fit these three general groupings there 
are three types of mind. The student mind, 
the critical and analytic type, does well in 
the professions. It works by rule and tra- 
dition, it tears down to get to the heart 
of things, it is orderly, logical and careful of 
detail 

Totally opposed to it is the mind which 
turns to the arts. It is constructive and 
emotional. It is less orderly than the other, 
intuitive rather than logical, rather more 
egoistic, defiant of tradition and impatient 
of rule. The professions are objective; the 
arts are subjective. Creative art is always 
the proje ction of self. 

The third type of intelligent mind is a 
combination of the two, and does well in the 
business of the world. It has the leading 
characteristics of the other two types, but 
neither in overwhelming degree. It is well 


balanced, is both analytic and constructive, 
and is the majority mind, generally speaking 
But careers for women, like those for men 

may be classified in a totally different man- 
ner and also accurately. There are the oc 

cupations whose goal is the success of the 
individual, and occupations whose goal is the 
general good. This latter division comprises 
all those occupations which come under the 
general head of ‘“‘service.’’ There is an in- 
creasingly broad field for women in service. 
In its general acceptance the word means the 
altruistic professions, such as nursing and 
welfare work. But it comprises also all pub 
lic service, political or otherwise, which is 
devoted to the general good. 


The Greatest Field of Service 


TRANGELY enough, however, the great- 
est and most important field of service as 
a career is frequently overlooked. This is 
the service of the home. The discontent of 
women who are limited to the home to-day 
is due to their failure to recognize that a 
home is a career. A recognition of that fact 
will go far to allay the sense of futility and 
hopelessness with which so many home 
women view their passing lives. There is no 
career so glorious as that of the woman who 
builds a home about her and properly rears 
her children in it. She is creating a unit of 
the nation. As the home is, so are its occu- 
pants. As the homes of a nation are, so is the 
nation. All the other altruistic professions 
are but the extensions of the service of home. 
But, the complaint is, home service is 
monotonous; it is drudgery. And it is. So 
is all labor, if we eliminate the spirit of work- 
ing to an end. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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al B W kitch dk y 
Orrow a Kitchen an CcCp Yours cool! 
1 
y With salad these make a 
r delicious luncheon 
Pour boiling water over Libby's 
Dried Beef, let stand two minutes, 
4 drain and chill. Cut in small pieces 
d and mix with mayonnaise and 
t chopped pimolas. Slice bread, spread 
, with soft butter and cut with a fancy 
, cookie cutter From every other 
r slice remove a circle in the center. 
d Spread the plain slices with the 
Oo sandwich filling and cover with the 
open tact 1 slices 
it 
h 
e . . . 
O matter how dainty and re-_ All you need do to one of these meats You will be so delighted with the de- 
“ freshing a meal youserve, you __ is to serve it interestingly—chilled and __liciousness as well as the convenience 
s can’t be cool and comfortable _ sliced with salad, or perhaps in aspic Of Libby’s Corned Beef, Vienna Style 
when you sit down to eat if you have _ jelly. On this page are some attractive Sausage, Dried Beef and Veal Loaf that 
' had the stove going full blast to cook it. recipes which Libby’s chefs have pre- YOu will want to know other ways to 
pared with summer luncheons in mind. them. Libby’s chefs, to meet this 
g That is why so many women find it ag need. have prepared many other 
n Serve one of these with iced tea or 
d such a relief, in summer especially, to with A number of the simplest 
. ae -offee, perhaps w S ches for 
have their meats cooked in Libby’s of them are collected in the booklet 
dessert, and you have a dainty, cooling 
kitchens. § Five Minute Meats.” Write for 
, meal, ready in a minute. your copy today. It will be sent to 
For Libby’s expert chefs remove the a = 
‘ou free. 
bone and the gristle from the finest of , 
fresh Government inspected meats. Libby, MNeill & Libby, 107 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Then they do for you the heavy, the 
g tedious part of cooking Corned Beef, 
Veal Loaf,and many other meats. They 
( ‘k t] with Libby’s Meats. It is an unusually good 
1e pack them in air-tight containers so mustard — not too “tangy,” not too mild, 
that they reach you absolutely fresh. delightful in flavor. 
1e 
n- 
.d 
is 
t- 
as 
is 
of 
Ly 
a 
ct 
ad 
ne 
no 
ho 
Ts 
of 
a As good to eat as it is easy to prepare! 
ns Chill Libby's Corned Beef in the can to make per- 
ie. fect slicing easier. For the dish illustrated use either 
‘ two small cans or one large can of Corned Beet 
Los Serve with crisp potato chips. The tender ct 
SO of the chips gives a dainty touch to this quickly 
k- prepared dish 
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this safe way 


ELDING BROTHERS were already distinguished for their fine 
silks in the days of flowered taffetas and stiff brocades. Today 
their many beautiful sport silks, georgettes, crépes de Chine, satins 

and taffetas have won an equal reputation for highest quality. Read 
Belding Brothers’ letter, which tells you the way they recommend for wash- 


ing sports and other silks. 

DAVID CRYSTAL is New York’s best known maker of silk sport skirts 
Crépe de Chine, Baronette Satins and Sport Crépes in smart colors aad 
designs are made into the good looking skirts which you find in the exclusive 
shops in almost every city in the United States. Read Mr. Crystal’s 
letter. In it he tells why he urges women to wash their sport skirts in aoe, 


These two great manufacturers, like other makers of washable fabrics 
were compelled to find out the best and safest way of laundering. To i. 
you the benefit of their experience, we have issued a free bookler “How to 
Launder Fine Fabrics.” It is crammed with helpful suggestions. Send for 
your copy today. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. A-7, Cambridge, Mass. 


Launder your silk things this 
safe, gentle way 

Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into a 
thick lather in half a bowlful of very hot 
water. Add cold water till lukewarm. 
Dip garment up and down, pressing 
suds repeatedly through soiled spots. 
Rinse in 3 lukewarm waters. Squeeze 


water out — do not wring. Roll in a towel; 


For colored silks the water should be 
almost cool. Wash colors quickly to keep 
them from running. Don't wash two 
different colors at the same time. Use 
fresh suds for each color. 

Wringing or twisting makes the 
smooth silk threads slip over one another. 
This gives the fabric a wavy appearance 
which is permanent. Water should be 
squeezed or shaken out. 


when nearly dry, press with a warm 
iron— never a hot one. 


Won’t injure anything 
pure water alone won’t harm : 


Noted makers of sport silks 
skirts urge you to launder them 


Co. 
di Brothers & 
Bel York, N. 


Lever Bros. Co. a 

Cambridge, 
Gentlemen: 
s receive such strenu 
it is necessary to 


», We are 
launder them frequently. W 


aturally mu 
kind of laundering our 


harsh soap on 
us to the tex- 
It shortens 1ts 
ture © 
life as well. 

We are extreme 
yat we 


ly glad to re 
» found 
sort to you tt have — 
Lux satisfactory in the 
of our finest silks. It is __ 
neutral soap and there 1s 0 § 
jn it that could inyur 
delicate silk fibre. 
Another thing 
mends Lux to us i 
the flakes wo t 
an 
dissolve quick y 
The thick Jather makes 
unnecessary one 
any possibility of P@ 
sticking tot 


urchasers © 
under the 
set forth in t 
Laundering which 
the new appearan 
constant use 
ment we cou 


Id have. 


BELDING BROTHERS 


@ COMPANY 
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e the most 


which recom- 
s the fact that 
hin that they 
4 completely. 
bbing 
also eliminates 
rticles of soap 
hesilkandyellowing it. 


f Belding wash silks 
m in the safe way 
he Lux directions. 
will preserve 
ce of silks im 
is the best advertise- 


David Crystal & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


We estimate that one of our 
silk sport skirts in constant use 
is washed several times in the 
course of the summer. The skirt 
should, of course, look as well 
after the last laundering as when 
it was new, if the washing is 
properly done. 


We are urging the use of Lux 
in washing our sport skirts because 
it does preserve this new look. 
We find, for example, that 
threads do not fuzz up, fray or 
split when the garment is washed 
in Lux. Rubbing soap on silk, 
or allowing small particles of un 
dissolved soap to stick to the 
fabric inevitably yellows it and 
makes it wear out more quickly. 


Analysis shows Lux to be 
absolutely pure and harmless. 
Washing a garment in the safe 
gentle way you re« ommend in the 
Lux directions actually lengthens 
its life. 


We are glad to co-operate with 
you in giving publicity to the Lux 
method of laundering. Its use by 
women who wear our skirts in- 
evitably means greater satisfaction 
to them, and thus to us. 


DAVID CRYSTAL 
& COMPANY 
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The-Magnet of Success 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Yes. The home, with all its monotonous 
routine, yet with its eternal interest, is the 
first and most important of the careers of 
service—and the most difficult. Whereas 
the arts and business may content them- 
selves with one form of ability, the home re- 
quires many. 

But as behind other choices of a career 
there must be ability, so behind the choice of 
service must be the ideal of service. As more 
selfish ambitions ¢ xploit self, so the career of 
service is a negation of self 

Even service in these modern days hes 
bec ome a SC ien¢ e, howev er. a he re is no more 
a royal road to efficiency in service than in 
the arts. The little probationer, going into a 
hospital, with her dreams of soothing pain, 
finds herself set to scrubbing bedside stands 
in a ward or to fine-combing heads of un- 
kempt hair. She protests that she came to 
nurse, not to cut toenails, and in her bare 
little room at night she sheds despairing tears 
while she soaks her aching feet in hot water. 
But, if she has the ideal of service behind 
her, she passes her stage of revolt success- 
fully, realizes that heads must be carbolized 
and toenails cut, that there is art as well as 
service in the proper making of a bed, and 
in time comes to see herself as a necessary 
part of a great whole. 

The librarian, carefully scrutinizing the 
books she passes out to child readers; the 
woman lawyer, defending an innocent client 
without hope of payment; the welfare worker, 
going from tenement to tenement in all 
weathers and not only visiting but working 
with her hands, all belong to this great sis 
terhood of service. Personal service, anony- 
mous and selfless, is the motto of the Sal- 
vation Army. 

Every useful activity is of value to the 
nation. It is only idleness and pernicious 
activities which are liabilities. Science, art, 
the professions and business, all contribute 
to the general good. But to be busy for the 
sake of being busy, which is too much our 
attitude to day, is not useful activity. 
Wasted activity is a distinct loss. 

In the choice of an oc« upation, then, it is 
necessary to guard against the present fever 
ish desire for an occupation purely from the 
desire to be occupied. 


Desire and Ability Not the Same 


O WE find a vast amount of waste move- 
mentand of lost energy. We find the home 
woman apologetic for remaining in her home, 


or resentful of the necessity for remaining in 


it, because she does not recognize that home- 
making is one of the great service careers. 
And e hin hat in the desire to do some 


thing big a great many are neglecting the 
things close at hand No woman 
should leave a neglected home to start a 
crusade 


1] 
smal 


It would seem easy for the young woman 
in search of a career to find that one to which 
she is best suited and then 
set to work. She has first 
to analyze herself, whether 
she wants personal success 
or to give unselfish service. 
Having made that 
decision, she has 
next to realize that 
desire and ability 
are not the same 
thing, and that 
even ability does 
not succeed with 
out work. Also she 
must avoid the 
maelstrom of use- 
less and often per 
nicious activity 
which adds noth 
ing valuable to the 
sum of the world’s 
work. And she 
must not aim too 
high, for the psy- 
( hologi« al effect of 
failure is bad, or 
too low. 

We are born 
with the ability to 
reach certain 
heights. Beyond 


them no effort can carry us, for intelligence 
is fundamental, and no ameunt of acquired 
knowledge can change our intelligence limit. 
It is true that most of us never fulfill our pos- 
sibilities, but it is true also that the desire 
to do greater things than we are capable of 
doing results in much of the unhappiness in 
the world. It is better to be a good stenog- 
rapher than a poor actor, an expert housewife 
than a failure as a journalist. This is im 
portant, because in any re\ iew of the op 
portu 
overlook the 
failure. 

The sense of failure is a blight to youth, 
and many a loving and ambitious mother 
has implanted this blight in her children. 
Hours of drudgery at the piano for little girls 
without a line of music in them, college 
careers for boys who hate to study, the tradi- 
tion that there has always been a clergyman 
in the family, or a soldier, has resulted in 
darkening the bright hours of youth for too 
many and in developing a sense of failure at 
the most impressionable age. And in this the 
most loving are often the most cruel. 


nities for women, we cannot afford to 
bad effect psychologic ally of 


Parental Solicitude 


UT there is another element in the choice 
of a career which is essentially a girl prob- 
lem. For our boys we make the supreme effort 
to fit them, according to their abilities, to be 
breadwinners. But with our young women 
we are endeavoring to compromise, to allow 
them to develop along their own lines, so long 
as they remain in the shelter of the home. 
In other words, our boys can take care of 
themselves, but our girls must be watched 
and cared for. And this is founded on a 
fallacy, for the natural inhibitions of a girl 
against evil are stronger than those of the 
boy. Her training has all been toward right 
living. Her natural instincts and reserves 
are protective. And so, too often, we find a 
young woman shut away from the activities 
that interest her by parental solicitude, kept 
in the home to fill her idle days as best she 
may, and thus becoming the dancing, 
pleasure-hunting girl of our satirists and 
comic papers. Or we find her compelled to 
compromise, to sacrifice her abilities and her 
interest to the fetish of the home shelter, 
unhappy in her work and stultified, a small, 
reluctant martyr on the family altar. 
Healthy and interested ac tivity is the 


great cure for all the neuroses of youth. 

The truth is that back of this attitude of 
protection toward our girls is a vast selfish 
ness. We keep the home fires burning not for 


them, but witl 


much fuel 


We pile them on, so 
the room, and we warm 


ourselves in the glow. 


to cheer 


Given a proper choice of a career, given 
freedom to study it, and character and appli 
cation to persevere, the young woman to-day 
need have no fear of ultimate success. Never 
before was the demand for youth so insistent 
in the world’s work. It 
brings to business and to 
the arts and professions 
ideas, enthusiasm and en- 


ergy. Its very expecta 
tion of life is in 
its favor. Its de- 


fiance of tradition, 
where tradition is 
vicious, blazes 
the new path 
ways in science 
and all develop 
ment. 

But it has the 
faults of its vir- 
tues. It is impa- 
tient. It hates 
drudgery. Itis not 
toil trained. It dis- 
counts not only 
tradition, but also 
experience. It is 
often arrogant and 
always sensitive. 
But once it has 
learned its lesson 
of work, of no re 
sult without pain- 
ful labor, it will 
suc eed. 
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Vinegars 


VEGETABLES and 
make them taste better. They are the secret of a 
surprisingly delicious flavor. For Heinz Vinegars 
bring out the hidden flavor of green things, and add 
a rich mellowness all their own. The aroma adds keen 
zest to the appetite. For all table and kitchen uses. : 
Selected materials, skill in making, ana aging in 
wood for at least a year are responsible for the rare 
qualities of Heinz Vinegars—three kinds: 


salads! Heinz Vinegars 


Vinegar— made from barley malt 

White Vinegar—made from selected grain 

Cider Vinegar—made from choice cider apples 
PINTS, QUARTS, HALF-GALLONS 


In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


HEINZ 


Imported 


Olive Oil 


is the pure, first pressing of choice olives. 
Made in the Heinz establishment at Seville, 
Spain, according tothe standards of purity and 
skill that characterize the “‘Home of the 57.” 


Some of the Spaghetti 
Baked Beans | 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 
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REMARKABLY LOW PRICES IN THE NEW 
BUCILLA PACKAGES 


O MATTER how little you wish to spend, you 

can now have the daintiest, most practical, and 
latest style hand-embroidered lingerie, children's 
garments, and beautiful decorative articles, by 
choosing from the astoundingly low priced Fall line 
of Bucilla Packages. 

Toillustrate: we show ready-made dress 
No. 5684, of unbleached muslin (now so 
popular),stamped and complete with suffi- 
cient Bucilla Worsted Yarn to finish the 
simple, effective embroidery (3, 5, or 7 
year size), $1. 

» SEND FOR FREE FALL CIRCULAR 
which illustrates the following articles: 

Camisole, 50c. 4-pc. Layette (6 mos.), $1.25. Dress- 
ing Sacque, $1. 9-pe. Luncheon Set, $1. Night Gown, 

$1.85.Baby Dress(6mos.to2yrs.),85c. Small Huck Towel, 
35ce. Romper, $1. Tea Apron, 30c. 3-pc. Buffet Set, $1.15, 
together with dozens of other equally startling values. 

All Bucilla Package articles are of fine quality 
materials. Most of them are ready made; they are 
carefully sewn and of generous proportions. 

BUCILLA COTTONS 
for embroidery and crochet, are made in “a perfect 


thread for every purpose,” guaranteed Wash-Fast 
and Boil-Proof. 


If any Bucilla Needlework Prod- 

ucts are not obtainable from 
your dealer, write to us. 
BUCILLA MFG. CO., Inc. 

34A Mercer St., N.Y. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


% Products of BERNHARD U 


BEGINNING IN PARIS — 


crossing at once to Fifth Avenue and now sweeping 
over thecountry, Fashion'’sdemand for hand-knitted 
and crocheted garments continues and increases. 
No well-dressed woman's wardrobe is complete 
without one or more of the stunning new creations, 
made of Glossilla Twist, * 
or luxurious Bear Brand Yarns, both of which 
are famed for their wonderful colorings, in- 
cluding the most fashionable shades. 
This ultra-modish Peter Pan sweater 
(which you can easily and quickly make) is 
one of the latest models shown in the new 
Blue Book, Vol. 37 
Price 15c (by mail, postpaid, 17c) 
It features many absolutely new sport-gar- 
ments — dresses, suits, sweaters, etc. 
Hand-knitted and crocheted Ties are in high 
vogue. Incomplete new variety they are shownin 


LMANN COMPANY, Inc., New York 


LA 


¥ Pack 


Brighter than Silk"’— 


Glossilla Blue Book of 
Ties, Vol. 36 
Price 15c (by mail, post- 
paid, 17c) 

If you cannot procure 
Bear Brand Yarns,Glos 
silla Twist or Blue Books 
fromm your dealer, write 
to us. 


BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS. 
ne. 
34A Mercer St., New York 
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Great Bargains in Castles 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Well, to make a long story short, as 
gossips say when they stop for breath, I 
inquired the price of the estate. I did this 
in much the same spirit that a man from 
Cincinnati, being piloted through the Louvre 
in Paris, suddenly stopped short and said 
to the guide: “How much do you think the 
French Government would take for this 
place just as she stands?” That is, the 
Cincinnati man simply wanted to get a line 
on art-museum values; he didn’t want to 
buy. Neither did I. The gardener didn’t 
know the asking price. But I found out 
later. Lock, stock, barrel and game larder, 
it was to be had for about the price of a well- 
built home in Hollywood, Los Angeles. 
What it would cost to reproduce such a 
place to-day would be a rash conjecture. 

Among the castles on the market at the 
present time are Lindisfarne Castle, Tay- 
mouth, Stratlam, Saltwood, 
Stowe House, Buckinghamshire, 
Netherby and Medmenham, to 
name only a few of the best-known 
estates which a few years ago 
could never, in the wildest night- 
mare, have been imagined going 
to the auction block. I believe 
there is secretly a good deal of 
worry lest all these stately places 
fall into the hands of the “rich 
Americans.’’ 
Whether the ven- 
ders share this worry 
is another matter. 
The rich Americans 
happen to be the 
only prospective 
‘*big’’ purchasers 
able to pay cash on 
the nail, because 
even the rashest of 
the middle-class war 
profiteers in Britain 
hesitates before tak- 
ing a shot ata castle. 
He is usually afraid 
of flying so high on 
his new pair of wings. 
But the Americans 
have already shown 
their countrymen 
the way. 


The Marshes, of 


Chicago, are in pos- 
session of regal 
Warwick; the Grace family, of New York, 
control Battle Abbey, that pile which dates 
straight from William the Conqueror; Gor 
don Selfridge, the American merchant who 
introduced bargain sales and markdowns 
to London, is ensconced in Highcliffe Cas 
tle; American women rule over Blenheim 
and Floors castles; and rec ently a brisk 
American business man took a fourteen-year 
lease of the famous old palace at Richmond 
In the latter case there is a spec ial piquanc £ 
The fact that the Richmond palace was for 
so many centuries the seat of English kings 
and queens makes it almost a sacrilege, in 
the eyes of the conservative Britisher, that 
it should fall into the hands of what he 
would call the “pushing Yank.” 


A Lord, if Neat in Title 


MAGINE an American millionaire bidding 
off Taymouth Castle, for instance! Tay 
mouth is in Perthshire. In its 57,335 acres, 
including the ‘well-known shootings” of 
Bolfracks, Remony, Moness, Lochan, Glen- 
quaich, Wester Shian and Kynachan, the 
average American millionaire would wabble 
around like a Mexican jumping bug ona fast 
freight. Of course, he would feel lordly for 
a while. He would have a reason to. He 
would find himself the possessor of whole 
villages, with stores, hotels, street depart- 
ments, parsons’ cottages, and I suppose he 
could have them all turn out of their ivy-clad 
brick housesand give a Chautauqua salute as 
he shot past in his car. This would be fine. 

He would also have the feu-duties of 
Aberfeldy, Kenmore, Fearnan, Acharn and 
Amulree. That would mean that each peas- 
ant on his lands would be required to pre- 
sent himself to our friend millionaire some 
day in the year, bringing his rent in the shape 
of sacks of grain or poultry or livestock. 


Under the Scotch law he would be in truth 
a lord, whether he got the title or not; the 
tenants would be his vassals. That’s fine, 
too; but it might have drawbacks. There is 
no money in vassals in these days. In fact, 
it costs about as much to run a crew of 
vassals as it does a private yacht; and the 
modern vassal has an annoying way of ask 
ing for a six-hour day with time and a half 
for Sundays and holidays. 

I wouldn’t wish to discourage anyone from 
buying Taymouth. It is a noble property 
The castle has a breakfast room thirty-eight 
feet by twenty-seven feets—that is to say, 
ample for the largest breakfast in the world; 
and the baron’s hall, or large dining room, 
is fifty-one feet by twenty-nine feet and 
some odd inches. The owner would have 
music on a pipe Organ in a music room as 
large as a small-town movie theater, and 
there are fourteen serv- 
ants’ bedrooms on the 
ground floor; which is a 
record, I will say. Four- 
teen bedrooms before you 
begin to ascend the stairs! 


Smaller (astles 
| QUOTE the details at 


random from a beauti- 
fully printed auction cata- 
logue of Taymouth. The 
following rooms are given 
under the general and 
careless head of ‘‘ Domes- 
tic Offices’: Housekeep- 
er’s sitting room, still 
room, still-room larder, 
kitchen larder, men- 
servants’ smoking 
room, wine room, 
lamp room, boot 
hall, oil room, brush- 
ing room, telephone 
room, fish larder, 
butler’s dressing 
room, and so on 

Notice the “boot 
hall’? among the 
domestic offices enu- 
merated. Ina castle 
in which the boots 
have a room to 
themselves and the 
men servants are 80 
numerous as to require a smoking compart 
ment and probably form a club like the Rail- 
road Men’s Y. M. C. A., most of us would 
probably feel almost as much at home as on 
a bench in the Mojave Desert. And, mind 
you, the Taymouth estate contains within its 
confines minor estates with mansions that 
look small only because Taymouth itself is 
SO big. 

Perhaps Taymouth is too big a proposition 
for the reader. It looks like too much re- 
sponsibility for the pleasure of maintaining 
twentieth-century vassals. So we will look 
at something smaller. There is Lindisfarne. 
Lindisfarne is undoubtedly one of the show 
places of England. I can’t give you the 
price, because that would be advertising, 
but I may say that Lindisfarne could be 
bought for about one-tenth what it would 
possibly have been valued at ten years ago. 
Lindisfarne is that castle in Northumberland 
which is built on top of a rock with almost 
perpendicular sides, and it is on an island 
which can be reached only over a narrow 
sand-bar isthmus when the ocean tide is out. 

Netherby, in Cumberland, advertised to 
be sold, is the place immortalized in the 
ballad of “‘ Young Lochinvar.’’ He bore off 
his bride from this border home, after “com- 
ing out of the West,” and the auctioneer 
naively adds: “It is also well recommended 
for its duck shooting.” 

Saltwood Castle dates from Oisc, son of 
Hengist, in the year 448, and was rebuilt by 
Henry de Essex about 1100. The knights 
who killed Thomas a Becket stayed at 
Saltwood on the night before the murder. 

When one considers that the history of 
England was written within the walls of 
these castles and country houses, it isn’t hard 
to realize the pang with which Englishmen 
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Why the Beauty of Your Hair 


Depends upon the Care You Give It 


-MULSIFIED | 
| SHAMPOO 


‘| HE beauty of your hair depends upon the care you give it. Shan 


pooing it properly is always the most important thing 
It 1s th shi ampooing wh h brings out the re al lite and lustre , natural 
wave and color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant 
When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, 
and the strands cling together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been shampooed pro} 


When your hair has been shampooed properly, ar 
clean, it will be glossy ‘ 
soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular washing to keep it 
beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect of free alkali which ts com- 
mon in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women use Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product cannot 
possibly injure, and it does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle 
no matter how often you use tt 

If you want to see 
look, just 


d is thoroughly 
smooth and bright, delightfully fresh looking, 


how really beautiful you can make your hair 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. Then apply 
little Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the Sc alp and throughout the entire le ngth, aown to the ends 


Rub the Lather In Thoroughly 
Two r three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance of rich, creamy 


| hould be rubbed in the roughly and Leciakis with the 


finger tips, So as te en the dandruff and small particle s of Gust and 
that stick to the scalt 
When you have done this, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly, using 


clear, fresh, warm water. Then use another application of Mulsified 
ishing the hair; but son 


asil\ tell, 


I wo waters ar isually sufhcient tor w letimes 
tor when the hair is per 


d silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


tant. 


fectly clean it will be soft a 


After the final washing, the hair and scalp 
ast two changes of good warm water and 
followed with a rinsing in cold water. 

After 


and ey 


is 


hould rinsed in at te 


a Mulsified shampoo you will find the hair will dry quickly 


appearance of being much thicker and 
heavier than 
If you want to always be remembered for your beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This regular weekly shampooing will keep 
the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage, and it will be noticed and admired 
You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at any 
or toilet goods counter. A 40z. bottle should last tor months. 


by everyone 


drug store 


WATKINS 


of the hair. 
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HEBE 
Cream Sauce 


16 cup Hese diluted 
with 14 cup water 
2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

Dash white pepper 
Put the butter into 
sauce pan. When 
melted remove from 
Sire, add the flour, 
stir until smooth; 
return to fire, add 
the diluted HEBE 
stir until smooth. 
Flavor to taste with 
lg teaspoon S¢ raped 
onion or a little nut- 


meg. 


make delightful summer dishes 


Summer is here and with it new delights for the 
table—fresh vegetables and fruits and a welcome change 
from the winter diet. Vegetables in season are at their 
best, and make a sensibly simple summer meal, healthful 


as well as appetizing. 


There is no more delicious way of preparing vege- 
tables than creamed. Make the white sauce with HEBE 
and serve them creamed, and various other ways. 


Used every day, in alt your cooking and baking, HEBE 
is a worth while economy. And wherever you use it, you 
will notice an added richness and fine flavor. It makes 
foods cooked with it more nutritious, too. Order a can 
of HEBE from your grocer today and see for yourself! 


HEBE is a 
skimmed milk evaporated to double 


wholesome combination of foods—pure 
streneth enriched with cocoanut fat. If ~ 
kept in a cool place it will stay sweet | 
several days after opening because it is 
sterilized in the hermetically sealed can. 


Send for the HEBE recipe booklet. It 
is free. Address 3901 Consumers Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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see them going to the 
market place, there 
to fall into the hands, 
perhaps, of those 
who know and care 
little for such mem 
ories of an adven 
turous and colorful 


past I heard one a 
curious remark, rela 


tive to this feeling, 
rom everal ot the 
old-time English 
gentlemen. It 


that they would 
rather see the places 
fall into the hands. 
of Americans 
though they didn’t 
relish (that—than 
into the possession of 
their own shopkeep- 
ing new-rich. In 
which sentence of 
painful resignation 
you can read much, 
if you will. 

But, admitting 
that castles are some 
what out of our class, 
what is there in the way of a country home 
in England for those who have long looked 
across the ocean to that country as a place 
where a person of “moderate means” 
could get more out of life at less expense 
than in America? Places, we will say, a 
little out from town, with some acreage and 
a little house for the gardener and handy 
man; an old ivy-clad brick or stone house 
in a lovely setting ol lawns, shrubbhe ry and 
trees; the ort where one might live com 
fortably with the help of three or four serv- 
ants. 

Three or four servants! But that doesn’t 
sound like a person of moderate means, you 


say. Yet before the wara ] 


uusehold of the 
same income as the one-servant home in the 
United States never had k than three. 
They came cheap, and they had no dreams 
of the days out and privileges and per 
of the American domestic. For a 


good cool the monthiyvy wage 


quisites 
was seldom 
more than fifteen dollars; a parlor maid got 
ten dollars a month at most, and the maid 
of all work was sometimes fortunate to ré 
ceive eighteen pounds a vear, or ninety dol 
lar lor these princely wages the English 

nt was supposed to db tl ich tl 


American domesti 


hat the hours are much longer for domesti 
i days, domes 
tics were so numerous that to 
particularly 


lose he r plac ec, 

vithout a “character,” was 
about as serious a thing as could happen 
toa maid. When the mistress of an English 
home was in need of domestic 


help, she 


telephoned an agency. Then there was a 
scramble for the opportunity, resulting in 
the very choicest domestic morsel being 
sent out for appraisal The young appli 
cant was made to feel that a great oppo1 
tunitv had come into her li Opportunit 


would knock just once and then remainaway 
indefinitely. 

This being the chance of Mary ’s life, she 
was to understand, and the salary being of 
the very highest loll 


a hundred dollars a vear 
the next 


question was, where had she 
worked, and why had she got through? That 
reply had to be accurate and precise and 
convincing, or Mary could go out and care 
fully shut the door behind her. There was a 
deep suspicion, if Mary had held more than 
two bs in her | 
wrong with the gi 

Even to day the wages of domestic serv 
ants in England are not high, 
withours. I compared notes with a Londoner 
and found that he was keeping three women 
servants and a chauffeur at a total cost —not 


at something must 


compared 


including the co I 
\ : feeding them, natu 
ya rally—of ninety dol 
YR lars a month; just a 
little more than one 


ervant get 


But, between th 
ervants of ten year 


everyday, an | herein 
lies one of the reasons 
why the American 
woman had better not 
begin housekeeping 
across the ocean with 
out getting all the 
facts. Fora guess, I 
should say that sixty 
out of every hundred 
of the country houses 
that are on the mar 
ket in England are 


for sale because of 
the servant problem. 
In the smaller towns 


and villages the old 
english servant, male or 
doesn’t existany more. There are servant 
indeed, but they belong to a genus which 
the perple xed British housewife regards 
with surprise and alarm. They're not thi 
Lind she used to know at all 

Valiant are the efforts that are 
made by the ri her people 


female, sin ply 


be ing 


ho live in the 


country eep or g ervant I saw a 
most pathetic advertisement in the Londor 
limes ple iu“ r with the er’ nt cla a 
hole to read, think it over and inve 


\ 
the get-rich-quic! 


It’s the Upkeep That Hurts 
le ESSENCE, though not in these words, 


wivertiscement vent omethit 


literature say 


this: hay 


do for our help We have dat esandn 


pictures for the Anything we don’t have 
please ask for. Only just sit right down and 
writ« hat letter to u hile elimi 
\ T 1 ir u ll 
I ir will! 
Br 
t! 
wha 
lif ‘ 
‘ 
( ( 
pect of recono! rere Oy 
item alon l serve to show what would be 
come of that thousand in these day casoline 


costs more than a dollar a gallon 

There is a final reason why the American 
family might not be entirely happy in one 
of those lovely English country houses, not 
gainsaying their turfy lawns and the “green 
thoughts in green shades’’—that is, central 
heating 


Central heating, they call it in England: 


but it reall isn’t heating, from the point 
an American house It may be central, but 
it isn’t heat Chere is a furnace, but it is a 


timid sort of a tire box, that never exerts 
itself 
a furnace They have grates. 

ere one 
not per pire. 

And yet, in spite of the astonishing lack 
of modern conveniences—the queer part of 
it being that the English have been able to 
afford them, if they really wanted them—in 
spite of the cold rooms. the nisty, foggy 


Most English houses don’t even have 


heats with grates, one does 


winter it is, in a very definite sense. a 
tragedy for England to lose those peopl irom 
her country homes who have beén the breath 
and blood of the empire The life of the 
country squire, Washington 
Irving in his Bracebridge Hall, will soon 
_be a thing of fragrant memory. 
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To make a perfect Cherry Pie, follow 
the exclusive recipe for ‘‘Berry Pie’* 
in the special cook book offered below. 


—learn how to keep it from soaking the crust! 


How can juice be kept 


in fruit pies? AKE a juicy pie in a glass plate in a hot oven (with the 


coming from below) and it will have a dry, crisp crust. 


rlass heats quickly and bakes the lower crust before the juice can 


soak in. Re duce the heat to finish baking the pie. 


There are remedies as simple as this for every one of your pastry 
“> ware tena troubles. Using Crisco for shortening will prevent many of them 
More than 100 pages. very copy 

u Joc wholesale, but is sent t Uris 


Crisco helps to prevent tough pastry because it is the richest shorten- 
users for 10c in stamps. Not for . ; 


cleewhere. Send for your copy nov ing and works into the dough with little handling. It prevents 
to Section D-7, Department of Hon 


Economics, The Procter & Gam digestible pastry because it is a healthful vegetable product. It pre- 


Company, Cincinnati, Obie. 


il 


vents all greasy taste because it has neither taste nor odor; its 
delicacy permits the full flavor of the pie filling to prevail. 


~ 


Make pie crust once with Crisco, according to the approved do- 
mestic science rules (see cook book offered to the left) and you 
never will go back to the old-fashioned methods. This modern 


cooking fat is different from anything you have used—unlike lard 


in origin and effect. Use it for all your cooking. See how much 
it improves everything that you make. 


Get Crisco from your grocer, in 


sanitary dust-proof containers, hold 
ing one pound or more, net weight. 
It never is sold in bulk. 


Crisco is also made and sold 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
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The Girlish Straight Line 
Approved by Fashion 


f © be really fashionable, women know they 
simply must attain the slim, straight lines of 
the girlish figure. 

DeBevoise Brassieres are designed to eliminate the bulge at 
the corset top, to fit snugly around the waist, and to give 
the figure the continuous straight bust line demanded by the 
smartest of the new styles. 

Send for our illustrated booklet. It will help you to choose 
at your favorite shop the DeBevoise type and style which 
best suit your figure and your taste. Prices 50c and up. 


Made, Labeled and Guaranteed by 
Chas R DeBevoise Co., Neu ark N re 
World's Oldest and Largest Brassiere Manufacturers 


Ask Your Merchant for the ‘‘debb-e-voice” 


Bevoise | 
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Bumbleton C folks 


By CLAUDE CALLAN 


OTHING else worries Mrs. Gristhop- 
per so much as the fact that Mr. 
Gristhopper has absolute confidence 

in his brothers and sisters. One day recently 
when he came home she said to him: “‘ Here 
are more papers for you to sign, but no money 
has come. You are always signing away rights 
of some kind and never getting anything for 
them. Now, if I were in your place I would 
get on the train and go straight to Buffalo 
Gap and tell my brothers and sisters that I 
wanted to see a statement of that whole trans- 
action. That is the way I would do business, 
and not sit down here and trust to somebody 
else to look out after my interests. I am not 
saying that your brother Tom isn’t perfectly 
straight, although I never understood why 
there was so much expense to selling that 
other property, but I do say that Tom 
wouldn’t trust anybody to tend to his busi- 
ness for him. And you know how your sister 
Julia acted about the quilting frame. It,was 
a small thing, but it was enough to convince 
me that she is not going to look out for any- 
body except herself.”” Even after Mrs. Grist- 
hopper made this talk, Mr. Gristhopper had 
confidence in his brothers and sisters. He 
said he would sign the papers, and that he 
wasn’t going to Buffalo Gap. ‘All well and 
good,” Mrs. Gristhopper said to him. ‘‘Do 
just as you like about it. Sign those papers 
and if you want to, sign a deed to our home. 
It will be perfectly all right with me. I have 
tried for years to get you to take care of 
yourself, but you won’t do it, and now I 
won't say a word if you turn me and these 
children into the street.” 


HERE is nothing that will cause two 

women to be faster friends than for both 
husbands to be worthless. Years ago this 
was emphasized in the case of Aunt Sister 
and Mrs. Crony because of the conduct of 
Mrs. Silversboon and Mrs. Thadlock. Mr. 
Silverspoon and Mr. Thadlock were wealthy . 
and the two wives were forever trying to 
outdo each other. When Mrs. Silverspoon 
got her fast trotting horse, Mrs. Thadlock 
made her husband search the country until 
he found a horse faster than the one Mrs. 
Silverspoon drove. The two women often 
raced down the main street without seeing 
each other, and when Mrs. Silverspoon 
finally realized that her horse was not as 
good as the other, she bought the largest 
diamond that ever was brought to the town. 
Mrs. Thadlock herself had to admit this, but 
she said it was not perfect. Her own dia- 
mond was small, but the local jeweler, she 
said, had pronounced it an absolutely per 
fect stone. Finally Mrs. Silverspoon bought 
an imported rug. Mrs. Thadlock realized 
that this was a blow, but she soon had her two 
front rooms papered with imported paper, 
and actually began inquiring at the stores 
for imported pickles and fruits. And while 
these wives were carrying on in this fashion, 
Aunt Sister and Mrs. Crony were spending 
whole afternoons together, talking about 
their husbands and other hardships, and en- 
joying every moment of the time. Of course 
there was the danger that one of these hus- 
bands would go to work and in this way 
destroy the perfect equality of the two 
women, but this danger was so remote that 
it didn’t worry either of the wives. 


HERE are few things that bring more 
genuine pleasure into people’s lives than 
being mistreated, and Mr. and Mrs. Thad- 
lock are mistreated so often and by so many 
relatives that they are happy all the time. 


In the evening when other wives are com- 
plaining because their husbands won't talk 
and declaring that they are tired of doing the 
same things every day, year in and year out, 
without a change to break the monotony, 
Mrs. Thadlock is telling Mr.Thadlock of the 
mistreatment she has received at the hands 
of her sisters-in-law. Mr. Thadlock not only 
listens to her and sympathizes with her but 
he tells of how a brother-in-law has mis- 
treated him that very day, and he declares 
that he never again will ask any of his people 


for help. 


HERE is no fun about being real sick, 

but when you are about eight years old 
it is fine to be just sick enough for mamma 
to entertain you by showing you through 
the old trunk. This trunk contains the 
family history, beginning with the announce- 
ment of the wedding. This is an interest 
ing thing to you, because you are hardly 
able to realize that mamma and papa were 
once in love. Another clipping tells of your 
own birth, and still another gives a list of 
the men who were on the reception com 
mittee the time the congressman came to 
town. Mother has always had more pride in 
father’s advancement than in anything else, 
and when she clipped this from the newspaper 
she regarded it as his first real step toward 
fame. You can hardly believe that the two 
people holding their breath in a picture are 
your parents, but it really is the first picture 
they had taken together. Then there is 
mamma’s pretty blue dress she had when 
she was slender. She never has given up 
hope of being able to wear that dress again 
some day without letting it out. In jewelry 
there is the fine string of beads papa gave her 
when she was a young lady. To this string 
of beads is fastened the nicest fan mother 
ever had. But father didn’t do all the giving 
There is the embroidered hat mark she gave 
him, and the beautiful sleeve holders. Sev 
eral of mother’s old dance programs are in 
the trunk, and on each of them every dance 
is taken, and on almost every one is the name 
of a young man father disliked. Father dis 
liked this young man very much because 
mother praised his dancing. But the most 
interesting things to you are the clothes you 
wore when you were a baby. It is almost 
past belief that a boy nearly four feet high 
once wore such tiny things. There are many 
things in the trunk that you would like to 
play with, but mamma prizes them so highly 
that she won’t let you have them. However, 
she does consent to let you remind father of 
the old days by meeting him at the front 
door wearing his now yellow wedding tie 


Mrs. Jimpson shows her selfishness every 
time an epidemic breaks out in Bumbleton. 
If the sickness starts in another home Mrs. 
Jimpson surrounds her house with a broad 
circle of lime to keep the germs out, but if the 
sickness starts in her family she doesn’t make 
the circle of lime to hold the germs at home. 


Aunt Caroline enjoys a holiday. It gives 
her a chance to work harder than usual and 
prove that she never has a holiday. 


According to Dad Darner’s view, he and 
his wife are not partners in anything. He 
refers to his home and iis stock and to his 
wife’s son-in-law and his wife’s preacher. 


Cousin Lucy never talks about anybody, 
but she can almost destroy your reputation 
by asking questions about you. 
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even Soap Superstition 
you 


1. Do you ‘believe color 
means quality ? 


Soap is like a lot of other things. You get 
out of it just what is put into it. The actual 
quality that is built into Fels-Naptha is respon- 
sible for its remarkable results. 

Some good shampoo soaps are black. Some 
good complexion soaps are green and brown. 
Fels-Naptha is golden because that is the natural 
color of the combination of ingredients of this, 
the real naptha soap. 

Fels-Naptha, the golden bar, makes snowy 
suds and whitest clothes. 


2. Do you believe clothes 


should be boiled? 


A housewife who does not boil her clothes 
may have whiter clothes than her neighbor who 
does boil her clothes. What is the reason? 

You boil your clothes to get perfect clean- 
liness and whiteness. If you were sure of this 
result without going to the bother and expense 
of boiling wouldn’t you welcome the idea? 

You can be sure. Use Fels-Naptha. Boil 
your clothes with Fels-Naptha if you wish, but 
the point is, there is no need for the ex- 
pense of heat and the discomfort of boiling 
clothes. The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes 
the dirt let go. It works through every fibre of 
the clothes and loosens the dirt whether the 
water is cool, lukewarm or hot. 

Therefore the temperature of the water is 
simply a matter of your own preference. 


Smell the real naprha 
in Fels-Naptha 


Fels-Naptha works so 
remarkably that for years 
thousands have found it 
indispensable in camping 


and outdoors Its uses are 
so varied! It easily, quickly, 
and thoroughly cleans dishes, 
pans, clothes—everything. 
And astonishingly so in cold 
water. 
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3. Do you believe hard soap 
means economy ? 


Results count. <A soap that “lasts” may be a 
slacker as far as cleansing is concerned. It is 
dissolved soap—not the solid bar of soap 
itself—that does the cleansing work. Hard soap 
means hard rubbing to get it into action. Hard 
rubbing means wear on clothes. Worn-out 
clothes means increased expense. 

Fels-Naptha rubs off easily and dissolves 
readily in water, so that you can get the soap 
into the wash water with the least effort. The 
perfect combination of naptha, soap, and water 
loosens the dirt without hard rubbing, thus 
saving clothes and work. 


4. “Do you believe hard rubbing 
is necessary ? 


Some people think so because it seems too 
good to be true that dirt can be loosened without 
hard rubbing. Others have the idea that any- 
thing that will loosen dirt must be “strong” 
enough to harm the clothes. 

Naptha is used by dry-cleaners to cleanse and 
freshen even the most delicate cloth and finery. 
Therefore it must be both effective and harmless. 

Fels-Naptha is good soap and real naptha 
combined. Its naptha makes the dirt let go with 


little or no rubbing and without harm to finest 
fabric. 


5- Do you believe soap causes aches 
and irritation of hands? 


Keeping: hands in cold water for some time 
and neglecting to dry them thoroughly may 
redden and roughen the hands, particularly in 
cold weather. Therefore to keep hands in 
good condition find a cleanser that saves your 
hands from being in water so long. 

The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the 
dirt let go—quickly. Why not soak the dirt 
out of clothes with this safe soap instead of 
keeping your hands in water to rub and rub? 


6. Do you believe in “doping” 
your clothes ? 


It is poor economy to use soap that needs 
something else added to it to help it make 
good. 

Why buy inferior soap and then buy 
a harsh chemical to help the soap, when 
by using Fels-Naptha you get clothes clean 
quickly and safely without “doping” the 
wash? 


7. Do you believe the odor 


of naptha can stay in clothes? 


Clothes washed the Fels-Naptha way have 
that delightful clean-clothes smell. The naptha 
in Fels-Naptha completely deodorizes the wash 
and entirely evaporates after it has done its 
work. It makes clothes hygienically clean. A 
good rinse, and they are fresh and sweet through 
and through. Prove it yourself. 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


Try Fels-Naptha. Don’t 
let tradition or superstition 
stand between you and the 
casier, quicker, better way of 
washing and cleaning with 
Pels-Naptha 
naptha soap 

Order 


Get the real 


Fels Naptha of 


your grocer today! 
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ARMSTRONG’S 
Lino_eum Rucs 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 
is also made in rug form 
For a sanitary floor-covet 
ing for your kitchen, din- 
ing-room, or bedroom, 
etc., these rugs are fully 
guaranteed to give satis- 
factory service. Send for 
free booklet, “‘Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Rugs,”’ 
showing color plates of 
twenty-three pleasing and 
artistic designs. 


The Lidies' HOME JOURNAL 


Making the Man's Room Attractive 


NTART with linoleum for the color scheme of any room. 
.) Whether you want a room to be vivid and gay, quiet and 
restful, or cheery and bright, linoleum presents many colors and 


designs from which to choose the one you like best. 


This idea of using linoleum as 
an integral part of the decorative 
scheme is borrowed from fine 
European homes, where linoleum 
floors are often found in every room 
in the house. For the bedroom, a 
floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum has 
special advantages. It is resilient, 
quiet, and comfortable; it saves 
housework —little care is needed 
to keep it clean and sanitary. 


Ask your merchant to cement 
your linoleum down firmly over felt 
paper. Then you will have a rea/, 
permanent floor—no crevices, 
warps, or splinters—a floor that is 
economical to install in a new home 


or over old wood floors. Rubbed 
occasionally with a good wax, it 
stays new and fresh. That fabric 
rugs look well on it is shown in 
the accompanying picture of a 
man’s room. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum is durable 
and flexible and does not easily 
tear. The Circle A trademark on 
the strong burlap back is your guar- 
antee that you are getting real 
linoleam—Armstrong’s. 

For a better appreciation of the 
many color possibilities and other 
advantages of linoleum “ for every 
room in the house,” send for our 
book on interior decoration. 


“*The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration’’ (Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art. Sent, with de luxe color plates of fine home interiors, 


on receipt of twenty cents. 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 


Write this Bureau for advice as to patterns to match any scheme of 
interior decoration. Trained decorator in charge. No fees. 


ARMSTRONG CorK Company, LINOLEUM DEPARTMENT 
911 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


fer Every Floor 


Linoleum 


REG Uw Ss PAT OFF 


in the House 


Here are other Arm- 
strong patterns suitable 
for a man's room. Order 
from your merchant the 
pattern of your choice by 
the number shown be 


neath it. 
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“Well, don't let them fool you. There isn’t any. How 
could he ever get down a chimney? Even the roofer can't, 
and he’s skinny. Mamzel doesn’t believe in Santa Claus; 
but she’s an awful boob; she doesn’t believe in heaven or 
jump sugar or any of the things Henry and me believe in.” 

‘Lump sugar?”’ queried Sara Louise, not too blankly. 

3ubbles lowered her voice mysteriously. ‘‘ Henry's got a 
kid at their house, and I want one, so I asked him how he got 
it and he says he put lump sugar on the window. Well, so I 
lid it, but Mamzel took it away and gave me the dic kens. 
Is lump sugar very expensive 


Sara Louise thought not, but changed the subject. 
‘What would you like to have best in the world?” 
‘To eat?” 
(Thank heaven! That’s normal.) Yes; to eat.” 
“Nectar and pomegranates and persimmons. They 


ilways have them in books, but Mamzel never seems to get 
any at the market. Do you have them at your house?”’ 

lo cover her deficiencies in this direction, Sara Louise 
reverted to her original question. ‘‘Outside of things to eat, 
what would you like most in the world?” 

‘A mother,” replied Bubbles promptly. 
awfully nice to have, don’t you?”’ 
opinions, 

‘Of course,"’ Bubbles qualified, ‘‘ don’t mean stepmothers, 
but the real kind that are stylish and pretty and very kind 
and know everything.” 

‘Did you ever meet any like that?” inquired Sara Louise 
cruelly. 

But in books 

‘‘M’m; I thought so.” Then, with a different intonation: 

“Would you like to have a mother —like me?” 

“No,” replied Bubbles frankly; ‘I'd rather have a 
fairy.” 

Sara Louise looked quite disappointed. ‘But iz 

Bubbles’ eyes began to dance. ‘‘I love fairies. They 
ilways look so nice. They always wear pretty dresses— pink 
satin, with short, sticking-out skirts, and they have bare 
pink legs.”’ 

Sara Louise sighed. The bare, pink legs were.rather diffi- 
cult. ‘‘Would she have to wear the party dress all the time?” 


“T think they're 
Sara Louise had her own 


HEY always do,” replied Bubbles with authority, and 

continued thoughtfully: ‘I'd like to have a prince for 
. father too. I wish Roger was a prince with a blue-satin suit 
and one of those ke-ute little round hats with points sticking 
up. Don't you think they’re ke-ute?”’ 

“They're ke-ute all right,” admitted Sara Louise, ‘‘but 
not very practical. Tell me, Bubbles, did you ever play 
pretend?”’ 

No, she never had. 

So Sara Louise explained it to her. Now suppose, for 
instance, that she, Bubbles, was a princess in disguise— 
Subbles’ eyes grew as big as those of the dog in the Tinder 
Box story—and Roger was a prince on whom a bad witch had 
cast a spell, which made him look just like an ordinary 
mortal in a golf suit. Whereas in reality it was a 
satin party suit, and a light-blue one at that. And 
as for his golf cap—that was a crown with points 
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I ran away from home. Now, while I am away you watc h 
over the Princess Chloride and don’t let the old witch 

As if summoned magically, ‘‘ Bubbles,"’ cried the witch 
from a window in the Enchanted Castle, ‘if you don’t come 
in this nfmute and put away your crayons I give you some- 
thing you don’t forget so qu———"’ Then, as if the mere sight 
of a good fairy could indeed make miracles, her voice 
changed suddenly. ‘‘Come in like a good girl now, Bubbles,”’ 
she purred. 

One afternoon the Prince drove home unexpectedly to 
change his clothes for tennis before dining at the club. 

‘I’m not going to talk to him,” said Sara Louise, who had 
also come home early to read Mother Goose Villz ige to an 
invalid at Mrs. Munch's boarding house, and promptly fol- 
lowed him into the garage ‘You're Barbara's fathe aren't 
you?” she began, meaning to be tactful. But there wasa feel- 
ing of outrage in her heart which must have colored her voice. 


HE man turned and looked at her with some curiosity 

and a slightly resentful marshaling of his defenses. His 
brief glance made him conscious of her clear skin and color- 
ing, her sailor hat, her sport suit of some rough tan stuff with 
patch pockets and well-tailored lines and, above all, her gray 
eyes that met his—oh! how levelly. In his distant youth 
they had been his weakness, that sort of eyes. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
replied with polite aloofness, ‘‘I have the honor to be.” 

‘Well, then, you have an honor you're not doing anything 
to deserve.” 

“Indeed! And pray 

“‘You needn’t finish,”’ interrupted Sara Louise. ‘I know 
you can think of something polite and withering, but I didn’t 
come over to exchange repartee. I came over to tell you it’s 
a disgrace the way you're permitting your child to be 
brought up. It’s little short of cruelty. That woman is inex- 
cusably unjust and harsh, And if you haven’t been able to 
see it for yourself, it’s partly because you must be rather 
blind and partly because she’s the worst hypocrite 

Roger Vernon flushed, then opened his mouth, then shut it 
again and turned on his heel. And he would have made a very 
dignified exit, had not Bubbles come bursting through the 
back door and, jumping up, clung about his neck, her straight 
legs dangling. Which rather marred the dignity, not to men- 
tion the exit. 

And as if to embarrass him further, a voice, the owner of 
which had no idea he was on the grounds, issued from the 
house: ‘‘ Bubbles! If you don’t shut that door I break your 
neck, you little ——”’ 

The man straightened up and went perfectly white. 
“Bubbles is with me, mademoiselle,” he said sternly. ‘I 
shall send her back to shut the door.”’ 


“Oh, it’s per-r-fectly all r-right,”” purred the voice; ‘‘I 
shut it myself. Come soon in, Bubbles. I see if your hands 
are clean for supper.”’ 

Roger Vernon turned about squarely. ‘‘Who are you?” 
he asked angrily, although it was not quite clear against 
whom his anger was directed. 

“‘That’s Sally Lou,’’ Bubbles informed him in one of those 
little-girl whispers which are never overheard by deaf people; 
‘she’s the good fairy that lives next door!’’ Sara Louise 
blushed. So did the man and sent his daughter indoors to 
wash her hands. 

‘I am Sara Louise Vail. 

“Well, Mrs. Vail 

“Miss Vail.” 

“Oh!” It was one of those jarringly expressive monosy]- 
lables. 

“| know what you're thinking,” 

“Really, Miss Vail ——” 

se kg thinking I’ma crank of an old maid, and it’s none 
of my business how you bring up your child. But you're 
wrong. As long as you shirk your responsibilities, yout 
child's welfare is everybody's business.” 

“T appreciate your interest in my child, 
stifly—‘“but really I'd rather ——”’ 

““What do I care what you'd rather? Is your child to go 
on suffering just to spare your feelings?” 

“Suffering!” 

“We won't quibble. It’s the state of things I’m quarreling 
over, not the name. Call it neglect.” 

“T don’t neglect my child.”’ 

“You certainly don’t spend an hour a month with her.” 

“But 

“If you rely on someone else to take care of her, you're 
neglecting her. You're sliding your responsibilities onto other 
shoulders. And what shoulders! I wouldn't trust Made- 
moiselle Fischer with the care of a poodle that had been dead 
and stuffed for years—not if I had beenattached tothe poodle. 
She hasn't any more idea of how to bring upa child than 


I 


hotly from Sara Louise. 


Miss Vail” 


PRESUME you have had wide experience with children, 
Miss Vail.” 

Sara Louise flushed. 
Vernon?” 

‘N-no.” 

“But still you know a good one when you see it, don’t 
you? Well, I never had a child, if that’s what you mean to 
imply, But I know a lovely child when I see one. And I 
know, too, when it isn't being giv en a fair deal. That child’s 
mind and soul are starved 

By this time Roger Vernon was of course very angry. 
But he was also distressed. ‘‘ Unfortunately,” he said rather 
primly, ‘“‘Barbara’s mother died when she was a baby. 
Nobody can take her place, of course - ’ 

‘Nobody’s tried to. Why don’t you try to make up to her 
for what she’s been denied, instead of doing all you can to 
make her fatherless too?’’ 

“But I ix 


“Why,” broke in Sara Louise, ‘‘don’t you give 


“Did you ever write a book, Mr. 


sticking up. 

By this time Bubbles’ eyes had grown as big as 
the second dog's. ‘‘And his golf sticks,"”’ she cried 
in an uncontrollable burst of enthusiasm, ‘“‘are 
re ally his skepter."’ 

Warm currents inundated Sara Louise in the 
region of her thorax. There is no more reason why 
certain children can bring this immeasurable hap- 
p iness to some women than why certain men should 

be able to do the same thing. But, similarly, it 
happens. 

‘Now, you've set out to find the prince, and in 

ur trip round the world you meet me and | 
promise to help you.”’ 

Here Bubbles gave a little series of skips that 

ent the decorous and ornamental doll carriage 
careening vulgarly into a decorous but nonorna- 
mental lamp-post. ‘‘ You're the good fairy!" she 
cried. 

Sara Louise was not displeased. And she pre- 
sented the princess with the password (‘‘ Thingum- 
abobtailedcat"’) to a secret meeting place which to 
the vulgar eye resembled a gap in the hedge be- 
tween 215 and 217. 217! If one but knew it, an 
Enchanted Castle! And in this secret meeting 

place the Good Fairy was to tell the Princess how 
to lift the enchantment and find the missing prince 
and outwit the old witch. 

“And the best part of it,” 
with enthusiasm, ‘is, Mamzel won't know a thing 
about it."" Sara Louise betraying no signs of out- 
rage, she added confidentially, “She's too darn 
fussy, anyway"’; and at Sara Louise's expression, 
“Well, Henry says so—oh, I'll tell you what. Let 
her be the witch, and afterwards we'll burn her up 
and you can marry the prince.” 

‘I should say not," gasped the outraged fairy. 
‘Fairies don’t marry.” 


Bubbles announced 


UBBLES tried to be patient. ‘That's no mat- 

ter. The prince has to marry so he can live 
happy ever after. And he can’t marry me because 
I'm going to marry Henry. So who else is there 
for him to marry?” 

‘Does he have to?”’ 

“They always Bubbles replied. 

All these matters having been arranged, “‘I must 
be going now,"’ quoth the good fairy, Sara Toga, 
‘to the far Island of Manhattan, where I have to 
work for a fussy old ogre as a punishment because 
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Eveanor Duncan Woop 
ART of noformal garden, strayed ; 
from no prim parterre 
We gem the gray of the dusty way FZ oll 
and set Beauty's signet there! 
Gay Vagabonds of the Highway 
sprung from the dust and heat 
We bud and blow ina world we know, | vay) 
and our vagrant life is sweet NS raf 
\ 
For always to bless our blooming are \ re 
those whom our grace makes glad | \ | 
When we heap the hands of pk 


childish bands and \ 
lift the hearts } 
of the sad! 

We have 
gleamed in 
no prince- 
ling’s gar- 
den,we have 
glowed on 
no castled 
sod ; 

But let men 
take heed, 
for One 
sowed our 
seed, and 
the Sowers 
name is God! 


her some of yourself? You can’t do anything well 

without putting a bit of blood in it. And certainly 

nothing would be more worth your w hile —" 
‘But what do you want me to do?’ 

Sara Louise promised to come over after the 
little girl had been put to sleep and talk it over 
with him. They were expecting him at the club, 
but he did not go. Instead he sat waiting, rather 
sulkily, on the porch for Sara Louise, who came 
as soon as she could. 


N ISS PARCELL, whom Sara Louise had se 
lec ted as the le ist unen thusi: ust ic ot th ree 
applicants for the place of t the departed Mamzel, 
was a timid soul. She sent for Sara Louise late one 
afternoon. Bubbles was sick, quite sick. 


Sara Louise sat in an armchair with 
wrapped in a blanket on her 
Doctor Merritt. 

Bubbles was coughing fitfully. Her eyes were 
very dull and watery and her little hot face lay 
heavily among her curls on Sara Louise’s shoulder 
And it seemed too much effort to keep one hot, 
dry little hand about Sara Louise's neck; so she 
let it slip back inertly. Sara Louise had no idea 
what might be the matter, but she felt sure that it 
must be something very bad. 

Finally the doctor arrived, and Sara Louise, 
being conscious of her position as an outsider, felt 
timid about asking what the trouble was. He left 
instructions to be followed and said he would 
return in the morning. 

As he was leaving Roger Vernon came in. Sara 
Louise was frightened and nervous, but Roger 
Vernon was positively pathetic. In all her seven 
years Barbara Vernon had been considerate enough 
to remain in perfect health. Seeing her so sick, 


Bubbles 
lap and waited for 


especially in the light of his newly awakened con 
| sciousness, made him feel hopeless to the point of 
panic. And Sara Louise, seeing him so white and 


scared, watching wit! 1 dumb, grateful eyes while 
she went about the doctor's orders, spared him a 
bit of pity, although she felt rather white and 
scared herself. But no woman is ever so helpless as 
a man in the presence Perhaps the fact 
that she is actively waging the fight against it in 
sures her against panic. Perhaps it is that for 
parents, no matter how remiss, is reserved a very 
special brand of purgatory. 


of illness. 


(Continued on Page 42 
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you only learn the SECret. 


lifeless hair into a “ 


gift of Nature but acharm every woman can atti un. 


Silky Texture and 
Satiny Gloss 


— Olive Oil is the secret 


Hair with a glorious gloss, 
more alluring than when dry and flyaway. 


soft and silky in texture—how much 
And how easy to attain if | 
For such attractive, becoming hair isn’t a 


Palmolive Sh: ampoo 


; : will give your hair the gloss and silky sheen which transform dull, 
crowning glory.” 


The olive oil shampoo 


Palmolive Sh: ampoo is the blending of olive, palm and coconut oils 
in scientific combination which produces a real beautifier as well as the 


most thorough cleanser. 


Comb your hair over your face, 
it from tangles. Wet thor 
ly in warm water. The wetter 


profuse the 


freeing 
ough 
your hair, the mor 
lather. 


Dip your fingers into the sham- 
poo (previously poured into a cup 
or glass) and massage it into the 
You will find a profuse, fra 
lather follows vour fingers, 


scalp. 
grant 
which soon envelops your head like 
acap. This lather 

1 hair cells, dislodging 
and Nair celis, disiodging 
and dandruff and 


pene trates roots 
dead skin 
dissolving dirt 


and oil accumulations. 
Wash the length of the hair in 
a this thick lather and then begin 


rinsing. This 1s easy, as water dis- 


ives Palmolive Shampoo easily 


The right way to shampoo 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Copyright 1921—The Palmolive Co. 1272 


The olive oil penetrates the roots of the hair and combines with the 
cleansing qualities of Palmolive in dislodging the clogging scales of 
dead skin and dandruff from the scalp pores and hair cells. 

By lubricating and softening it allows normal vigorous blood circu- 
lation, which stimulates the growth of the hair and. gives the beautiful 
navenel gloss of health and good grooming. 


without any danger of leaving soap 
This process must be twice 
ated the trial bottl contains 
enough for two thorough lathers. 
Then dry by fanning and shaking. 


traces. 


Your hair, when dry and brushed 
out, is silky, soft and luxuriant, as 
Nature meant it to be, with the 
well groomed gloss that men no- 
tice and aamiure, 


Send for trial size bottle 
Contains ample quantity for one 
luxurious shampoo 
Sent absolutely fre 
nied by booklet No. 228 which ex- 


plains scientific home treatment of 


accompa- 


the hair and scalp. 
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Of course he did not vo to the club, al 
though it was one of the three nights on 
which he permitted himself to go under the 
new régime, but moved a cot into the nursery 
and slept there 

\ll the following day Sara Louise found 
it impossible to keep her mind on her work. 
And with the inherent perversity of things, 
matters came up at the last moment which, 
half the office being av 
could not ignore, but iain and 
with the aid of one disgruntled stenographer 
for whom she later bought a good supper. 
And so it was eight o’clock before she hur- 
ried up the steps of 217. 

She could see against the Skilly wall a re- 
flection of a light in Bubbles’ room. And this 
struck her as strange, since she herself had 
dimmed that light the night before at the 
doctor’s suggestion. The rest of the house 
was in pitch darkness. All of a sudden Sara 
Louise felt a foreboding of ill and, finding 
the front door unlocked, she pushed it open 
as she rang and walked in. 


ay on vac ations, she 
had to ren | fmish 


T STRUCK her as vaguely ominous at that 

moment that no footsteps sounded any- 
where in the house in answer to her ring. 
And when nobody met her on the stairs nor 
in the upper hall, the conviction that some- 
thing was wrong sent her hurrying into the 
nursery, which she entered without knocking; 

On the bed asleep, one arm hanging over 
the edge, from which the book on the floor 
had evidently slipped, lay Bubbles, her face 
covered with a blotchy, red rash. And no- 
body else in the room! 

When she picked up the little arm, all cov- 
ered, too, with the rash, and burning hot, and 
later lifted the head and plac ed it on the pil- 
low, the child did not wake up, and a sort of 
horror seized her. And just then, without 
opening her eyes, Bubbles began to speak, 
and what she spoke was a meaningless jumble 


in which princesses and fairies and witches 


and Saratoga all rubbed incoherent elbows 
with chlorides and Henry and requests for a 
drink of water. It was Sara Louise’s first ex- 
perience with a sick child. 

Stepping into the hall she cried: ‘Miss 


Parcell!’’ and when there was no answer she 
called it louder: ‘‘ Miss Parcell! Miss Par- 
cell!’ Still there was no response. 

It struck her with the force of conviction, 
suddenly, that the house was empty, and a 
chill swept along her spine. ‘* Miss Parcell!” 
she screamed, and then: “Delia! Delia!” 

Delia was the presiding spirit below stairs 


But it was evident that she 
vas presiding elsewhere at 
that moment. Sara Louis 
her head backas sud 
adel ly a she had lost it. 


Turning on lights before her 
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she went through th 
empty. 

\fter phoning for Doctor Merritt, she 
called the Birch Grove Club and asked 
whether Mr. Vernon was there. He was 
Sara Louise was white with anger as sh 
requested that Mr. Vernon be called to the 
phone. She was even whiter when she learned 
that Mr. Vernon was occupied and could not 
come to the phone and would she please leave 
a message? She would and did. A strong 
message. One which Mr. Vernon, 
ter how engrossed, would not be 
ignore —nor to forget. 

Not two minutes later the door opened, 
and Sara Louise confronted a contrite Delia. 
Mr. Vernon had telephoned and said he 
would be at the club until about ten o’clock. 
Miss Parcell, who had had a date which she 
simply couldn’t break, had exacted from 
Delia a promise to keep an eye on Barbara 
until she returned, which would be before 
Mr. Vernon. She—Delia—had kept an eye 
on Bubbles, who had been very cross and 
restless. Nothing would do her but books, 
and Delia had given her first one and then 
another until she was all but exhausted with 
humoring the poor lamb and running up and 
down stairs. But at last the 
had grown quiet, and Delia had gone out 
on the back porch for a breath of air when 
her friend Mary Doody from down the street 
came along and coaxed her to the 
where they stood talking 


It was quite 


no mat 


like ly to 


blessed angel 


corner 
not half a minute. 


\ HILE she was relating all this, there 

wasa heavy stepon the porchand Roger 
Vernon, after trying his futile key, slammed 
the door open and then slammed it shut, and 
stood eying Sara Louise in perfect fury of 
cold resentment and hate, while Sara Louis« 
in turn eyed him almost as malignantly. 

“What do you mean,” he demanded when 
he finally found his voice, “by daring to 
leave such a message at my club?” 

For a moment Sara Louise was speechless 
But only for a moment. ‘‘ Don’t talk to me 
as if I had broken all the commandments 
When I came in here I found your 
with heaven knows what the matter, 
in a fe ver, her bed covered with books, and 

bsolutely alone in the house. Pray, what 
is the meaning of that?” 

He turned on the stammering Delia, 
who started to explain all over again but 
more artistically. When Miss Parcell, with 
the hopeful idea of slipping in unnoticed 


baby. 


tossing 


appeared on the scene and was given 
chance to explain and re 
ign all in the same two 
1utes, Delia was 
sent below stairs with a 
reprimand 
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May Be Just the Touch 


That brings sturdy strength to children and the bloom of 


youth to mothers cheeks 


You want the kiddies to be healthy 
and to have the foods they like. But some 
nutritious toods are notaffractive to usall. 


Use raisins to put the appetite appeal in 
oatmeal, stewed prunes, boiled rice, 
whole wheat or bran bread and in other 
foods that children would be better for. 


Raisins are rich in food-iron, an es- 
sential to good blood. No rosy cheeks 
for little folks —or their mothers —where 
there is deficiency in iron. 


You need but a small bit daily. And 
that amount from raisins may be just the 
touch that will turn the scales and bring 
the good looks of good health. There is 
nothing so attractive as the bloom of 
youth. Get it for your children. Have 
it yourself. 


. . 
Scores of luscious dishes 
Raisins add nutrition—1 560 calories 
of energizing nutriment per pound. Ap- 


pearance and flavor add an irresistible 
charm. And there are several hundred 


delicious recipes. A new dish for every 
day—a new food delight. 


By making plain foods more attractive 
you make them easier to serve. So save 
on bills. Try them. Learn the possibil 
ities of raisins. They are almost indis 
pensable when you know them. 


* * * 


Sun- Maids are made trom Calitornia’s choicest 


table grapes. Cured in the sun. Packed in sanitary 


packages in a great, glass-walled, sun-lighted plant. 


American 


They are clean, sweet, wholesome, 
raisins—the kind you know are good. All 


dealers 


sell them. Insist on Sun- Maid brand. 


Sun- Maid 
moved ) ; Sun- Maid Seedless ( grown without seeds ) 
Sun-Maid Clusters 


Three varieties: Seeded (seeds re- 


on the stem ) 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 
Vembership 
Dept. M-107, 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


FREE 


A valuable book, “Sun-Maid Rec- 


ipes, Ww ill be sent free to those who 


mail the coupon below. 


| CUT THIS OUT AND KEEP IT 

Raisin Biscuits CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO., Dept. M-107, Fresno, Ca 
1 cup Sun-Maid Chopped Raisin Ys cup milk p sa me conv of + ee k.‘*Sun-Maid R 
2 cups flour 2 teaspoons baking pow 
Y2 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons sl 


Sift flour, 
i ghtly, add enough cold milk to hold together, add the raisins and mix. 
or pat with hands until 1 inch thick 
with cold milk. Bake 


mn floured board, roll 


cutter and brush tops in hot oven 2 


salt and baking powder into bowl, add the shortening and rub 1 
Place dough 
, then cut with biscuit 


to 2§ minut 


es 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Morning After 


after my card party—gracious, what a 
It had rained a little that day and twenty 
pairs of shoes had ground the dirt into the rugs under 


HE morning 


muss! 


five tables. I was simply discouraged. 

However, my maid and I went at it as soon as we had 
cleared up the breakfast dishes, and were in the midst of 
the dust when Dora dropped in on her way shopping. 

““Mercy!’’ she cried. ‘‘Why in the world, Clara, don’t 
you get a Premier—the Electric Vacuum Cleaner with 
the rubber-fingered brush? You’ll ruin everything in the 
house !”’ 

Well, the card party clinched it and Fred bought me a 
Premier. Since then I’ve never had any fear of the morn- 
ing after. 


You know that sometimes a 


thunderstorm brings a dozen young- 
The Premier Vacuum Cleaner 


is the one 


sters tracking mud into the house; 
with the revolving . 
driven 


rubber-fingered brush 


or the snow thaws down to the ac- 


by powerful suction. It is also 


the one with the 20-foot cord 


cumulated grime of the winter and 
which makes it possible to ; 
clean from room to room. Use 
any lamp socket. Watch the 
rubber-fingered brush flick up 
the mud 


icy grime that 


you get it all over the house; or the 
trucks come along with fifteen tons 


und little particles of 
winter guests 
bring into the house It picks 


without driv 


of coal and some of the dust gets up- 
them up gently, stairs in spite of you. 
ing them further into the nap - 


of the Th: ‘ are > 
What a nightmare was the old- 


time morning after! 


carpet and passes them 


There is a great difference in a 

Before buying any The Premier Rub- 

ber- fingered brush 


cleaners 
cleaner you owe it to yourself 


to have a TEN POINT DEM at work! Note the re me 
ONSTRATION of the Premier gentle but effective |. . 
first cleaners — in action of the rubber 
our own home *hone your - ek 
Ph tips. Hairs and > 
nearest dealer and arrange for ' i . 
sing 
it. Learn the advantages of the clinging bitter Go 
Premier's specially designed not wrap around 
bag, self-balancing handle, this brush. They are —\ 


notched nozzle, rubber brush 
and direct connected attach 
Test its light weight, 
powerful suction and efficient 


drawn into the air 


chamber. 
ments 


ittachments 
Phone your dealer for a —_ 
Ten Point Demonstration 
FIRST AMONG CLEANERS 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Premier Service Stations in Principal Cities 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: 
Canadian General Electric Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario, and Branches 
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They 


1 


Then Roger Vernon turned once more to 
Sara Louise But the bell rang. It was 
Doctor Merritt. 

\fter the doctor had gone and while Sara 
Louise prepara 
tory to carrying out his instructions 
Vernon, who had eyed het 
tensely during the doctor’s visit, spoke to 
her again. “I'll do that, if you don’t mind,” 
he inforr 


1 
Was rolling up her ecves 
Roget 


stonily and in 


ned her curtly, crossing the room to 
} } 


I the 


ARA LOUISE drew back, a hurt red 
wJ creeping up from her neck. Then “ As you 
like,”’ she replied with a semblance of a shrug 
and began to busy herself with the books. 

And—er—Miss Vail’’—she did not turn 
her head, only lifted it to listen—‘ you 
needn’t bother about that either. Hereafter 
I shall try to do whatever is needed for 
Barbara myself.” 

Crash! The books tumbled to the floor. 
Slowly Sara Louise rose and faced him. 

He met her eyes squarely. ‘1 suppose we 
might as well have this thing out, here and 
now, Miss Vail?” 

She signified assent. 

“Well” —he hesitated, then plunge d ahead 
doggedly—“I don’t want you to think I’m 
not grateful for all you've 


done for Bubbles. But | | 
simply can’t let gratitude 
put me in a position where \)) 


anything like what hap 
pened at my club to-night 
could happen again.” At 
the memory of it his pois 
left him. ‘How 
lared to call up and lea 


u ever 

h a message for me 
m¢ 

“Vou couldn't « 
to choose my words at a 2 
time like that. How did I 7 
know it was only measlk 
And, anyway, she shouldn't 
have been left de 

* That has nothing to do 
with it’’—and when she \ 
looked at him with 
gray eves he went on deter- . 
“You did it be } 


you're one of those 


pect me ~ 


wide 


minedly 
Cause 
omen who have a pertect 


mania for directing othe: 


people's existences \ l 
int to run my life 
u 
“Oh! He ure 
al 
incomplit ta 
vom tt ett 
é \ e a bu ind 
insufferably bossy. I’m telling you this for 
our own good. I love my baby. It’s true I 
wa n’t always as thoughtful a I should } 
been But that as because I d int KI 


I didn’t care When you spoke 
to me the way you did I stood for it, didn’t 
1? Because I saw you were right and I was 
wrong. And for that reason and because you 
were good to Bubbles I let you order my life. 
But I can’t permit any woman to make me 
the laughingstock of my club.” 

‘I suppose,” said Sara Louise bitterly, 
“T should have considered first your mas 


not because 


culine vanity and then your baby’s welfare 
do. "So lor as r friend 
» ( i it 
leave yur sick baby alone in tl 


DIDN’T leave her alone 
are of Mis 


nasty but if 


I left her in the 
Parcell I don't want to be 
y, bu Mamzel had been here this 
couldn't have happened. It probably never 
occurred to you that when you start taking 
a gratuitous hand in other people's affairs 
you assume certain obligations. By getting 
me to send Mamzel away and take on this 
Parcell idiot you made yourself 
If Bubbles 
h your responsibility as mine 
I left Bubbles in 
order to attend to an urgent matter 

Sara Louise’s lip did something at that 
“urgent matter’ which made his jaws snap 


partly re 
sible for her. was left alone 
it was as mu 


charge of her governess in 


as asking a gre: 
for Bubbles’ 


Alwa ys Do 


iMinued fre 


mid 42 

I think,”’ he said between his teeth. “T’ll 
tell you just what it was. It ma 
some good. Miss Vail, a man tried kill 


to 
himself at the club this alternoon He wa 
my best friend. He had been having troubk 
with hi Wile I think,” he added n ali 


ciously he nagged him 


when your message came. I think, Miss 
Vail, vou have gone a little too far.’ 

Sara Louise might ha al ered | 
that had not Bubbles jus el i 
drink. They | 
reached for the glass at the same time. but 
Sara Louise exercised her woman’s preroga 
tive and he stood aside. 

Bubbles. however, had prerogative Ss too. 
‘“No—Roger!”’ she whimpered petulantly, 
not altogether delirious. “Go ’way. Sally 
Lou. I want Roger!” 


rather coherently for a 


OGER bent over the little painted bed, his 
heart and soul in his eyes, his big hand 
very tender behind the tangled mop of curls 
Very quietly Sara Louise slipped down the 
stairs and out of the house forever—well. 
to be exact, for a week. At the end of that 
time Roger Vernon sent over Miss Pearly 
the trained nurse, with a note stating that 
Bubbles had been asking 

for herand would she pleas« 

not let anything he had said 

or done come between the 

youngster and her earnest 

desire to see her friend. 

Sally Lou, especially as he. 
Roger Vernon, would re 
n out of the way. It 


Sara Louise went and sat 
beside the bed 
Bubbles was 


cent She 


conval 
was very happy 
to see her friend * Tell me 
Lou.”’ she 


commanded almost at onct 


a torv, Sally 


Oh, please, Bubbles; not 
to-da\ I'd rathe tall 

‘But I'd rather hear a 
t Sall Le l 1 
one 

But Sara Louise told het 
a ready-made tory, at the 
end of which Miss Pearl: 
came in to put Bubbles to 
leep and Sara Louise tool 
re ture 

| t he toot me ol 
it The nce was i 
I Ro ec! Ve n 


f Ire is to run away ) it 
iway far. But 
‘\\ ISS VAIL—Sara Louise,” began Roger 
4 Vernon, blocking her path, “I know 
I’m breaking my word, but I must speak to 


you.”’ There was an awkward pause and then 
he continued despe rately 
gize 

“*No—no,” hastily, mustn’t. That 
is, | mean—J want to apologize 

was horribly rude 


. l want to apolo 


‘I shouldn’t have left such a message 


alter 

‘I never thought of how it would sound 
“Sara Louise, will vou fo Will 
you, Sara Louise? I can’t tell you the way 
I’ve —I mean, the way we've missed you.” 
Forsome unaccountable reason Sara Louise 

began to laugh, a little, jerky laugh. “1 
I've mi 


revive me? 


sed you too—that is, you and Bub 
bles 

Then they both laughed without any 
mirth, and “Won't you sit down?” he asked 
inspiredly, holding out a rocker 
So they sat down and after 


silence for several n 


rocking in 
1oments: “Sara Louise,” 
he began nervously, “there’s something I 
mething that’s been 
on my mind ever since—ever since I was 
such a brute to you and you went away and 


didn’t come back. 


want to say to you, so 


together and his eyelids narrow sharply. Continued on Page 47) 
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Jor piping hot rolls 
at meal time 
is 
d 
it 
\ 
it 
id | 
he 
dl | Out of the ice box— 
it | Rolls With Bread Dough th «A into the Oven 
t Take 4 cups bread dough when — 
ready to maid, loaves 

buttered pan: place in ice box CMould a part of your bread dough into rolls 

meal time Then brush 

“ith melted butter. Bake and ke ep in the ice box for he next meal. 


Every time you bake home you save one-half 
what costs buy your bread 


: Now that flour is cheaper 

fr Magic Yeast homemade bread, with 

fre a tlavor ana nourishment 

all its own, is more than 


ps ever taking the place of 


more expensive foods in 
way 4 — 

aie ili fh 

Bub 

any 

An important new discovery about Yeast Foam 
ng in Pee pi le also eat Yeast Foam. You need vitamins they create vitality— 
uise,”” help ease. Yeast is four time as rict itamir ny 

ing Oo food. Thou ands are benefiting om it t pre 
Send for instructive t klet, an Aidto Health” 

yand || ty 


To have a sweet, light dough in the morning, 


set your sponge tonight with Yeast Foam. Northwestern Yeast Company 1750 N. Ashland Ave.Chicago ‘ 3 
Home breadmakers everywhere prefer it. 
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What a difference it makes 
in milkless recipes! 


And it should. It’s a Milk Macaroni, a 
Milk Spaghetti—not a wheat-and-water kind 


JOU know what milk does in milk breads and muf 
\ fins--how light and tender it makes them. How, in 
soups and gravies and puddings, it adds richness, en 
hances flavor. 


Yet you have probably made many macaroni and 
spaghetti dishes entirely without this great enricher. 
Surely you have if your recipes have not called for milk. 
For macaroni and spaghetti themselves have always been 
made of wheat and wafer! 


Until now. Now Quaker offers you a wholly new kind 
of macaroni and spaghetti. A Mi/k Macaroni, a Mi/k 
Spaghetti — made, in the Quaker mills, of wheat enriched 
with milk. 


A better macaroni and spaghetti 
to start with 


With this to start with, you must get a richer, finer 
flavored dish, no matter what recipe you use. 


But try it in “milkless” recipes! In the old Italian 
ou’ve had that dish 
made of wheat-and-water spaghetti. Try it with Mi/k 


Spaghetti. 


recipe given here, tor instance. 


In richness, in tenderness, in flavor, you'll notice a 


difference like that between potatoes creamed in milk and 
potatoes simply boiled in water. 


A wholly new food value 


And there’s another vital difference—in food value. For 
milk supplies, in abundance, one substance that wheat 
lacks—a certain kind of vitamine which is now known to 
be absolutely essential to health and growth. 


Quaker Brand Mi/k Macaroni, Mi/k Spaghetti—as 
delicate in-texture as fluffy biscuit—as tender as baby 
Lima beans—as rich and wholesome as home-made bread 
and country butter. Have it—tonight! 

We pack more macaroni and spaghetti than usual in 
each box. By thus saving in packing, and other costs, 
we are able to give you this better, more costly product 
at about the same price per ounce as ordinary kinds. 
The smaller box contains enough for two full family 
meals. The larger box is an even better value. 

Phone your grocer for a package now. If he should 
happen not to have it, write us and we'll see that you are 
supplied, for we do want you to know how much we have 
improved these foods. 

The Quaker Oats Company, 1601-G Railway Exchange 
Building, Chicago, U. 8. A. 
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Spaghetti with 

Fresh Vegetables 
Cook ly pkg. Ouaker 
in boiling, salted water until tender. 


Cook xreen peas and carrots cul in 


NCASON WIA Culler, fall and 

pepper. Serve with spaghetti which 
Na been mixed with J cup grated 

ches 


Macaroni with 
Salisbury Steak 


Boil V4 pkg. Quaker Milk Macaroni 
in salted water until tender. Drain. 
Season one pound ground steak with 
salt, pepper, chopped onion and pars 
ley. Shape into balls and saute. 
Serve with tomato sauce 


Spaghetti Italian 


Cut fine one stalk of celery and one 
onion. Simmer in 4 tablespoons of 
oil with \% teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
paprika and \4 teaspoon mustard un 
til they are brown. Add 1% cups 
tomato purée and ‘4 pound chopped 
round steak; cook one hour. Pour this 
over 4 package cooked Quaker Milk 
Spaghetti and sprinkle with Parmesan 


Chee 


Quaker Salad 


Cook 14 package Quaker Milk Maca 
roni; cool and cut in one-inch lengths. 
Peel and « ut fre sh tomatoe ' add to the 
macaroni with \4 pound English wal 
nuts and I stalk of celery which has 
been cut in small pre ces. Serve with 
mayonnaise on crisp lettuce leaves 
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Again there was a silence during which, 

r some reason, she didn’t dare to breathe, 
but sat making and unmaking shapeless 
balls of her handkerchief 

‘‘Sara Louise’’—his voice had a strained 
sound—‘‘ever since Barbara’s mother died 
there hasn’t been a real woman in this house 
\nd I never thought I’d want one. But ever 
ince you stopped dropping in, and I’d come 
home from town and not find you here, | 
began to realize how you had managed to 
hange the whole look of the house and I 
well, I began to see things in a new and very 
different light.” 

Sara Louise’s heart sounded like a troop 
of cavalry in her ears. 


" ISS PEARLY,” he went on, “has an- 

other case, and she must leave ina day 
or so. Bubbles must have someone to look 
after her, really look after her the way you 
well, the way nobody in the world but you 
could look after her, Sally Lou. So I got to 
thinking—I don’t exactly know how to put 
this, but—Sally Lou, it’s all wrong for you to 
be working in an office. You belongjin a home. 
Che way you fixed up the nursery with those 
cut-out pictures and the chintz—why, it’s 
wonderful. I like to go up now and just 
sit there. And that’s what—that’s—I—— 
Sally Lou, won’t you take Mamzel’s place 
and come and keep house for Bubbles 
and me?” 

“Oh!” said Sara Louise queerly, and the 
ball of handkerchief was all that kept her 
finger nails from going clear through her 
palms 

“T know,” he went on hurriedly, “that 

me women would consider that sort of 
work a loss of caste. I don’t want you to feel 
that way. You would be absolute mistress 
here, just as if it were your own home. And, 
f course, I'd make it very much worth your 
while financially.” 

Sara Louise found her voice: “Oh, I 
sorry, but I—couldn’t. It’s not the 
aste—or anything like that. But my firm 
have been so generous; they have just made 
me head of a new department; and it 
just now 
You that, 


I’m 


Loss ol 


wouldn’t be fair to leave them 
to take another position. 
lon’t you?” 

Yes, he saw it. But he was disappointed, 


disap 


see 


mmeasurably disappointed, more 
pointed than he had ever 
een about any one thing 


his life 


| CAN’T bear, some 
how, to think of some 
ther woman coming into 
and leaving 
he r care. I 

ss you've spoiled us 
You see, it didn’t matter 

» me personally before; 
[ wasn’t ever home. But 
ow, eating dinner at 
home every evening, I’ve 
just got to think about 
the person that’s going to 
it opposite. 

“You sort of belong 
there, Sally Lou. I just 
an’t picture anybody 
lse. I say!’’ he ex- 
laimed with the force of 
idden inspiration, “how 

uuld it be if you kept 

uur job and just made 
our home with us? 
you could ——” 

“Tm afraid’? — 
sara Louise’s voice 
ounded a trifle 

eary 
uldn’t make my 
iumily see that in 
the right light. 

\fter all, Lowe it to 

y fathernot todoanything hisenemiescould 
ise against him. He’saclergyman, you see.” 

There was an awkward silence between 
them while he drew long, disgruntled puffs 
nm his pipe. At last he commenced to 
huckle. “‘Even a minister couldn’t object 
\o the arrangement if we got married, now 

he?” 


Sara Louise began to tremble. 


house 


Jubbles in 


IIE LIS 


They eA) ways Do 


(Continued from Page 44) 


“Why don’t we, Sara Louise? We're 
neither of us exactly young orgomantic, and 
marriage means more than just romance, 
anyway. It means that two people have a 
common interest and want to make a home 
together. And we have that, Sally Lou. 
Bubbles is our common interest. Just think, 


Sally Lou, how wonderful it will be for 
jubbles! I wonder we never thought of it 
before. You'd be a real mother to Bubbles, 
the kind of a mother she’s entitled to afte: 


all these years of .being an orphan. 
Lou, will you do it?” 

“All right,” replied Sally Lou weakly. 

whiz, that’s great!” cried the ar- 
dent wooer. ‘And you won’t regret it, I’m 
sure, Sally Lou. I'll see that you don’t. I’m 
sick of knocking around. And I’m deathly 
sick of the club. I never realized before just 
how tired a man could get of deciding every- 
thing for himself and being absolutely his 
own boss. So if you want to boss me, Sally 
Lou 

“But I don’t!” she cried. “T really don’t. 
I shall never boss anyone again.” 


Sally 


a HAT’S too bad, because I was hoping 

you would; it’s what I need. I haven't 
had any real happiness in seven years, except 
in doing what you made me do. I’m not so 
blind now that I can’t see that. Old girl’’— 
and here he reached over in his enthusiasm, 
and with more or less of a slap covered the 
hand of his affianced, which lay on the arm of 
her chair—‘“‘I just feel this is going to be the 
most wonderful thing that ever happened to 
either of us. I just know it.” 

At his touch something happened to Sara 
Louise, and she was suddenly crying into the 
rumpled handkerchief. Now when the woman 
who has just agreed to marry you suddenl) 
crumples up in her chair in tears, there is 
only one thing a red-blooded man can do. 
Had there been two things for him to do, 
Roger Vernon would very probably have 
chosen the wrong one 
One 


But as there was only 
. he found himself with Sara Louise in his 
arms, and she was crying against his coat 
lapel And then again there was only one 
possible thing to do, and he did that. And 
they were both too utterly happy. 
Suddenly a thought occurred to them 
both, telepathically, as it were. “We must 
tell Bubbles!” and they started up simultane 
ously, unwilling to delay 
a moment the sight of 
that look of radiant in 
credulity and 


which must 


lear little face when they 
UBBLES! 

It 
who leaned over the 
painted bed 

** Bubbles, 
Lou and I are going 

2 be married! Bubbles! 
Sally Lou is going to be 
your mother!” 

Bubbles stirred sleepily, 
flinging one tired arm 
over her eyes to shut out 
the light. “Good night!” 
she murmured wearily 

Al “Ts that all?” 

The two adults re- 
i garded each other. It did 
P| not seem possible that the 
af child could have under 

stood. 

“Bubbles, darling ’’—it 
was Sara Louise who bent 
over her—‘‘ Roger and 
Sally Lou are going to be 
married. Isn't that won 
derful news?” 

Bubbles withdrew her 
arm and half opened her 

“Nope,” she yawned, “‘that’s no news. 
I knew it all along.” 

“But, Bubbles, we didn’t know it our 
selves till this moment.” 

“Qh, good night!’ Bubbles buried her 
face in the pillow and disposed herself for 
slumber. “I and Henry knew it long ago 
They always do,” she added with a touch of 
insuperable ennui; ‘‘they always do.” 
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A new and wonderful way 
to put up fruit— 


saves 14 the work 


tables. 


garden’ 
NOTE 
Lerain”’ 


ne potatoes. 


The ‘‘Lorain’’ Oven Heat 
Regulator which, by a simple 


turn of a wheel, gives you calls for it. 
the of 44 measured 
and controlled oven temper 


atures for any kind of oven 


choice 


ookin Y or baking. 


The results are remarkably delicious. 
fruit, berries and vegetables have the ““fresh-from-the- 


99 
set the Lorain 


Here’s a new way of canning fruit, berries and vege- 
A new, safe, economical and more successful 
way, which every woman should know. 


look and taste. 


You do it in your gas oven equipped with th 
) 
Oven Heat Regulator. 


/t iS as 


mple a l 


So simple to do 


the oven and seal the jars. 


No fuss, no bother, no hat 


No apparatus to buy 


believe it, t 


One man-writes us that last Summer, while his wife w: 


No fuss, no bother 


wing Overa hot stove 


ill you try it 


The canned 


A method so simple you can hard) 


Prepare the material by washing. Blanch if the recipe 
Then hill the glass jars, put in the oven, 
wheel at 250 degrees. Then forget 
it all for one to three hours, according to the material 
you are canning. To remind you when time is up use 
an alarm clock. When alarm rings you merely turn off 


ill in the hospital, he put up 200 quarts of fruit. And it 


was perfect, although he had no previous experience 


OVEN HEAT 
REGULATOR 


American Stove Company 
27 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the Worid 


Only these famous gas stoves 

are equipped with the **Lorain” 
NEW PROCESS— 

New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 
OUICK MEAL— 

Quick Meal Stove Co. Div. 
RELIABLE— 

Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
CLARK JEWEL— 

George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, IL. 
DANGLER— 

Dangler Stove Co. 
DIRECT ACTION— 

National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 


, St. Louis, Mo. 


Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use 
where gas is not available 


1921 


cooking or canning. 


He just followed instructions. So can you. 


Get our book on “‘ Lorain” 
Oven Canning 


in 


We have prepared alittle book on *"Lo- 
rain’’ Oven Canning. Write for it. It tells 


you very simply just what to do, and how 


to do it. This book also contains valuable 
ee 

informationon’ Lorain’’-controlledtem- 

perature cooking to avoid failures. Ittells 


all about whole meal cooking in the oven. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 

27 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, a copy of your book on *“*LORAIN” 
OVEN CANNING, and other informatio: 
about ‘‘Lorain’’ Oven Heat Regulator 
Name 


Address 


City and State 


' 
' 
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Will the impression you made last night — 


Che Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


Endure the light of the sun today ? 


Complexions—Night and Noon 


Almost any woman can look pretty at night, but 
only perfect,natural skins can face the glare of noon. 

A radiant skin, healthy and glowing, is the very 
foundation of charm—and every woman can have 
one. Aids to beauty are many, but the essential 
is a thoroughly clean skin. 


Good complexions call for soap 


Beautifying cleanliness requires not only aclean 
surface but also thoroughly cleansed pores. Such 
cleanliness calls for soap. 

Dirt, oiland perspiration clog the skin. So does 
powder—so does rouge. At least once di uly this 
accumulation should be removed. The best time 
is at night. Then for hours of sleep the skin has 
a chance to breathe. 

Without such cleansing, glands and pores be- 
come enlarged and irritated. Their functions are 
retarded. Skins become coarse. Blackheads and 
blotches may follow. 


Must be done with lather 


This cleansing must be done with soap. There 
is no substitute. One must force lather into the 


Volume and efficiency enable us to sell 
Palmolive for 


pores, using a gentle massage. When that is rinsed 
out, the dirt and oil come with it. 


A balmy lather needed 


The study has been to produce a balmy, creamy 
lather. A lather that soothes while it cleanses. A 
lather which leaves the skin soft. 

To do that modern science has gone back to 
methods of 3,000 years ago. It employs a blend 
of palm and olive oils. Not as Cleopatra used 
them, but prepared in modern ways. In Palmolive 
soap these matchless oils are perfectly combined. 
As a facial cleanser the world has never found 
anything better. And it probably never will. 


Palmolive cleans the skin with a gentle and 
soothing emollient. It leaves the skin in bloom- 

,fresh condition. Its daily use is the foundation 
of skin beauty. Its every application penetrates 
the skin with the most beneficial oils of the ages. 


If the skin is very dry,apply cold cream before 
and after washing. The soap will make a balmy 
lather. Rub it gently into the pores. Rinse out 
with warm water, then applya dash of cold water as 
a tonic. Then you have done the utmost, beyond 
good food, fresh air and exercise, to beautify the skin. 


Why only 10 cents 


We bring palm oil from Africa, olive oil from Spain. ‘They 
are the costliest and the best oils a facial soap can employ. Yet 
Palmolive sells for 10 cents. 
duction. And our effort for many years 
has been to place it within everybody’s reach. 


The reason lies in enormous pro- 
Millions use Palmolive. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Copyright 1921 The Palmolive Co. 1253 


Supreme for 3,000 years 


Egyptian beauties used palm and olive oils. Romar 
beauties used them in their famous baths. As skin cos 
metics, palm and olive oils have for ages stood supreme 
But in olden times only the favored few could ge 
them. And none could get them in this ideal form 
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Are You a Nisfit 


(Continued from P 


a fa 


characters. And on these 
products of character analysis 
the adviser erects his or her 
tructure of vocational ad 
vice. 

The vocational adviser 
must have a sound working 
knowledge of anatomy, phys 
iology, hygiene, psychology 


and other sciences as well. 
In each and every one of these 
lies some clew which in the 


end will contribute to solving 
the equation of the indi 
vidual’s future. Let me il 
lustrate this by an actual 
case: 

A young woman of twenty- 
six came into my office for an 
interview. She started out 
by saying that she was dis- 
gusted with life in general 
and that if it were not for her 
mother, whom she supported, 
she would not care what hap- 
pened. In fact, she hinted 
strongly that she had contemplated self- 
destruction 

I let her go ahead. I knew it relieved her 
to find an outlet for the bitterness stored in 
her heart. Then I began to question her. 
She was holding a very good position as 
executive secretary in the office of a financier. 
Everybody in the office was most kind and 
considerate, but this young woman had de 
veloped a severe case of “nerves,” a tre 
mendous dislike for her work. During the 
day she was so restless in the office that she 
could hardly force herself to remain until the 

losing hour; after work she could not con 
centrate sufficiently to read a book; at night 
she could not sleep. 

Her mother persuaded her to see a phy 
sician. She did. He advised 
change of scene and rest; sugge sted she go to 
\tlantic City. All right, but this prescrip 
tion was not designed to fit the case save in 
its superficial aspects. The girl didn’t have 
the money to follow the advice of the doctor 

I studied her carefully. She had light 


1 
a complete 


hair, light eyes, light skin, a well-developed 
nose and a structure of good bone and 
muscle. Out and out she wasa blond. Now 
+} 


he blond type is the pioneer type of our 
race. It craves variety—must have it. This 
virl had inherited this craving from a lo 
pioneering forefathers 


knowing it, all the while she was cr 


line of 


rk that would use those bones and 

é rhe restraint of an office was suppr 

r her most dominant characters 

‘“‘What vou need,” I said, ‘‘is mental and 
physical freedom in order to fu 
expression in your work. You ust 
( pportunity to use your creative mind 
nagination, initiative and inventive px 
You are a misfit in an office.”’ 

‘I don’t know what is wrong with me 


but this restlessness is driving me crazy 
I told her I would try to tind some way 
out for her. 


Interpreting Personalities 


“T°HE next day a man came to me who was 

opening a winter camp in the South for 
boys not physically strong. He needed a sex 
retary, a refined, well-educated woman who 
could enter into some of the outdoor sports 
vith the younger boys. His wife would 
iccompany him and he wanted his secretary 
to be somewhat of a companion for her 
Immediately I told him about the young 
lady. He arranged for an interview with her. 
Within a week he had employed her. The 
following month she wrote to me: 


I wish you could see me as I write this letter 
You would not recognize the bright-eyed, happy 


creature of to-day as the poor, discouraged, 
restless creature who was battering her wings 
against a wall. On my first visit to you I felt 
that life was entirely too long a thing. To-day 


I am living! The re 
ness is gone, I am alive and able to work 
d serve. I had grown so bitter in heart that 

| doubted God; now I am finding the self 

expression that makes me appreciate God 


seems all too short 


In so brief a space I have been able to do 
little more than shed some light on the 


PROFILE 
THOSE 
INFORMATION 


PHOTOS. BY WM. SHEWELL ELLIS 


necessary that every persor 
who wishes an analysis and 
vocational advice should sub 
mit, with the letter, the infor 
mation listed below 

With the letter giving m«¢ 


this information, all of whic] 


is held confidential, must be 
inclosed three photographs of 

yoursell. These must be 


post card S|z 


and not retouched. One must 
be pr e | 
1 1 1ace ist ( al 
ing full length with one hand 


raised showing the palm, the 
other hand raised showing the 
back. 

When you understand that 
profile lines, the type of chin, 
mouth, forehead, eyes, length 
of fingers, and other physical 


AND FULL-FACE PHOTOGRAPHS SUCH AS characters, all bear a most 
SHOWN ABOVE SHOULD BE SENT WITH THE important relation to strength 
OUTLINED IN THE ARTICLE 


profile of this tremendously virile question of 
character analysis as a basis for vocational 
advice. As you have seen, there is no mind- 
reading, occultism or mysticism of any sort 
in this work. First and last it is interpreta- 
tion of personalities in the light of outstand- 
ing characters which the vocational adviser 
must be trained to observe. And then logi- 
cally enough vocational advice to fit the 
individual follows. 

The question is, are you a misfit? Have 
you ever felt as you know some of the people 


I have discussed must have felt? Are you 


} 


not quite sure that you have undertaken the 
work for which you are best qualified? 
I have helped thousands to rid their minds 


doubts. And now I am ready to 
The Editor of Tur Lapres’ Homi 
JouRNAL has arranged with me to make 
character analy ses free of cost for any and 
all who apply for this service and 


of these 


} 
he ip vou 


abide by 
ain conditions which are necessar 


service of real value 


In order to make this work possible 
through the me correspo!r ler 
personal interviews are customar 


WE ALSO 


NEED A FULL-LENGTH 


PICTURE WITH ONE HAND RAISED 
SHOWING THE PALM, THE OTHER 
RAISED SHOWING THE BACK 


and weakness, likes and dis- 

likes—in other words, temper- 
ament—and that on temperament, in large 
measure, vocational advice is founded, you 
will realize that without these pic tures neither 
I nor anyone ¢ Ise could hope to make a char 
acter analysis of you. 


Nan 


Age Weight Height 


H ut Get the B. née jit 


ight R to make this page of the wick 
possl le benefit to JOURNAL readers, it 
pia ned 


uch month trom 1 t 
five of these analyses with photographs of the 
subjects. A ither ph lovrapns norana 


be rdentified by name or location of the su 


So you are asked to signify in your letter 


of application for an analysis your willing 
ness to have THe Lapres’ Home Journal 
reproduce one photograph of yourself to 
gether with your analysis, without usin 


name or address in any connection with the 


Obviously there is a limit to the nun 
of analyses Mrs. Slater can make, so to bé 
sure that your case will receive attent 
you should mail to us the necessary data a 


photograp! | 15th. You will bene 


by studying the photographs and analyses of 
otl 


by studying yours. 

All applications for analyses will be han 

dled in the order received. To assure prompt 
forestall confusion, submit your 


request tor an 


service and 


as listed, the three photographs, and your 
statement of willingness to have your un 
identified photograph and analysis repro 
1, in one envel 


aucead, 
VOCATIONAL EpIror 
Lapres’ Homi 


NDEPI 


Tui JOURNAI 
NDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


iers in the same measure they are helped 


analysis, the full information 


ype addressed plainly to 


Combination designed 
by B. Altman & Co. 


Valenciennes & Cluny 


Imported Laces 


Artistic 


Conceptions Expressed 


in Twisted Thread 


Charm, the distinctive 
attribute of hand-made 


lace, is no less alluring 
in— 


Most laces require ex- 
treme care in handling 
and cleansing. With 
just ordinary care, 
however, “B.B.” Laces 
are guaranteed to wash 
and wear to your en- 
tire satisfaction. 


They will normally 
outwear the material 
or garment on which 
they are used. 


"Our we 


You will find this quality mark on every 
Laces— 
sold by all high-class retail stores. The 
lace will also be found on high-grade 
lingerie in ready-to-wear departments 
and specialty shops. 


twelve yards of genuine“ B.B. 
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Oneof the new Keds pumps. 
Either with a heel or with- 
out, also with ankle strap. 
Very trim and neat looking. 


One of the leather trimmed 
Keds. With either brown or 
white leather. With welt con- 
struction sole of rubber com- 
position. Very popular. 


One of the Keds sport shoes. 
Excellent for tennis, canoe- 
ing, sailing. High or low. 


One of the children’s Keds 
— made on Nature last. 
Fordressupor play. There 
are also oxfords, sandals 
and high shoes for children 
in the Keds line. 


HE very feel of them—the easy swing- 
ing walk they give you—their cool, 
trim appearance. 


People have learned that canvas rub- 
ber-soled shoes—originally designed 
for sport—are just the thing for every- 
day wear. 


When you are taking life easy—saunter- 
ing to the mail, visiting with a neighbor, 
working about the house—they are so rest- 
ful, so neat, so cool-looking. They give 
you the relaxation you wish in warm 
weather. 


When you are really exercising—tennis, 
canoeing, sailing, walking, how muchquicker, 
lighter, more agile they make you. 


You will find Keds the most practical 
shoes for the whole family wherever you 
are going this summer—and they are not 
expensive. 


ink that shoes could make 
such a difference in a Summer 


Keds will give you a new idea of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes. You will notice the 
difference right away. There is a shapeliness 
in the last, a fineness in the quality of the 
canvas and the rubber, a sturdiness of 
construction that make them hold their 
shape. 


There are many kinds of Keds in addition 
to the well-known tennis shoes— pumps with 
low heels, oxfords, high shoes and low— 
all made of canvas with rubber soles. There 
are also many kinds for men and boys. 

You can get the style you wish at your 
dealer’s. If he does not carry them he will 
secure them for you. 

Keds were originated and are made only 
by the United States Rubber Company. 
The name is marked on every pair. Be 
sure to look for it. 


United States Rubber Company 


Not all canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are Keds. Keds are 
made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. 
Look for the name Keds on 
the shoes. 
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The 


HO is she in 

mourning for?” 

The newcomer 
ed the’ question from 
observation post at the 
i apéritif table, round 


Many tiny net ruffles of footing 
have been dyed to a delectable 
pink to match the pink voile of 
the pretty, summery afternoon 
frock above at the left, and to 
trim the sash ends. The pat- 
tern for this is No. 3201, and 
comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 


green, on the terrace 
the sea. 


She referred 
he happy-faced young 
ng who traced her um- 
lla point in the gravel 
the path to the Casino. It was lined with geraniums, 
| they were no rosier than she. But from her V-shaped 
atline to her rather-longer-than-last-year’s ankle length, 
was enshrouded in clinging black. Not the unobtrusive 
m that comes with one dyeing, not the shiny black of 
n; but something deep, mournful and dull. Not a jewel 


eved it, not a rosebud enlivened it. ‘She's so young,” 
“What did he die of ?”’ 
Oh, she’s not in mourning,” corrected the guest of longer 
histication. ‘‘That’s just the new shade for summer. 
J ey're wearing black.” 


sed the newcomer. 


: Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Hom« 


By Mary Bru 


3199 


3195 319 


Cw Shade for Summer 


Summer seas are no more coc ; 


than Ne jadé 


second from left 


ming of organdie for the afternoon frock 
The puff 
and scalloped hem add 


a guaint charm. Pattern No. 
3195, in sizes 10, and 36 to 44. 


rgandie medallions 
edged with picoted flutings and second from right. 
ce ntered with an appliquéd sleeves 
chintz flower. Pattern N 0.3199, 
comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 


She might have said it is a uniform. The women parade 
the beaches in it, with faces dead white and necks their 
natural yellow. 

Seaside conversation concerns itself almost exclusively 
with this dynamic new style. ‘‘My dress came home in a 
veil box."” This young woman had not previously spoken. 

“In an envelope,” interrupted her mother. 

*“* And Harry crumpled it in his left hand, like a black crépe 
handkerchief. He held it at arm's length and demanded: 
‘How much did that cost?’ Not angry, but disappointed! 
He enjoys a new dress—locating all the hooks and eyes. 


Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Compan 


sH WILLIAMS 


3197, in sizes 16, and 36 to 44. 


Sheer white or tan organdie is jut there weren't any. 
/y over navy-blue taffeta in You put it on over your 
; rock at the rig Navy head and tie the sash. 
ra ribbon ties My daughter got Two, 
grosg 
: one for afternoon and one 
and, if one wishes, navy em- 


for evening, and I can’t 
tell which is which until 
she stands up. The one for 
evening’s a little shorter.” 

\ new designer has 
arisen, who is changing our 
clothes ideas. American purchasers get packed in her salon 
three deep, and see something like a dozen models. Yet 
some five million dresses in the world to-day show the in 
fluence of those twelve dresses Now Vionnet, this new 
designer, has designed a blouse to accompany the tailleur 

“I tell you she charged me one hundred and six dollars for 
it, and it consists of just one and a quarter yards of crépe ce 
Chine,” declared an American woman. “ No fringe, no belt, 
no collar; just a middy blouse with a tight band round the 


broidery in Squares may trim 


the organdie. Pattern is Ne 


(Continued on Page 55 


y, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Price 35 cents. 
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(Castle Treman, Who Sets Fashions in Dress 


and our French 
chic.’ is Mp 


/ costume that our Engl: 


ins would surely call 


ister 


Tre 


Ln the (lothes She Likes = 
Best for Summer 


In the graceful frock at the left Irene Castle Treman offers charm- 


” 
ing proof that Geor gelle Pudly deserves ils Qil-year-round popuiarily 


and that two colors in an afternoon frock are often better than one. 


P oray Georvette is hea din 

ale gray Georgetle i 1€a emoroidered inh navy cro 

design for the front, while additional touce/ pear the 

pane and hem of the underskiri and in the é¢ facings. i Ae 

back, sket hed at the extreme left belou » Aas applied panei f 


navy blue. The belt is of narrow gray ribbon run through bone 
rings and looped. Pattern is No. 3175, in sizes 10, and 36 to 40. 


On its simplicity of line and excellence of fabric depends the 
success of such a frock as the orange wool crépe at the right. Wide 
hemstitching and fringes of the material are the only trimming. 
The tasseled cords that hang from each side are of orange silk. 
If, like Mrs. Treman, one is young and slender, this frock has few 
equals in its ability to emphasize one’s charm. It may, of course, 
be developed in any shade of wool crépe, and, with an openwork 
braid instead of hemstitching, is fascinating for fine navy serge. 
The pattern is No. 3169, and comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 


There is a charming suggestion | 
of Quaker simplicity about j 


Jrock of light gray silk crépe a} 
the left, and the poke bonnet | 

gray straw, which accompan 
it, is appropriately demu 
Loose panels, starting at 

skirt yoke on each side, add 
the gracefulness of the very you 
Sul silhouette. The construct: 
of the distinctly original slee 
is more clearly indicated in 
little sketch at the right abc 
which also shows the pane 


back and the narrow girdle i 


the material. The pattern ’ 
No. 3172, in sizes 16, and 
to 42, and is as good for se 
and similar fabrics as for cré 
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That one’s disposi- 
tion may not be ruf- 
fied by clothes worries 
on sultry summer 
days, Irene Castle 
Treman advises the 
wearing of this one- 
ptece spor ts fro k of 
oft yellow cotton 
crépe. Any effective 
ver design may 
be used for the em- 
broidery, which is 
vorked in black to 
natchthe smallround 
uttons and the pat 
nt leather belt. The 


for the dres 


pattern 
Vo. 3174, and may 
be had in sizes 16, 


and from 30 to 42. 


Decidedly out of the 
ordinary is the frock 
of black silk crépe 
which Mrs. Treman 
wears in the photo- 
graph at the left. The 


j 
long flaring sleeves of 


white crépe are em- 
lroidered in black 
silk, while the skirt 
panels reveal surpris 
ing fla hes of the soft 
white crépe lining. 


Three rows of jet rope 
bind thewaist and flat 
add 


emerald buttons 


gleams of color at : 
neck and wa T he 

pattern is No. 3168, 


3177 


Photographs by Nickolas Muray 


ummer frocks when northeast bree blow 
is suggested, Mrs. Treman has the 
t above. Such a coat is light enough and 
mbined with one’s crépe or Jersey sport 
1 wear; while, of an evening, it owes it 
my lé ke f f from crum fp 
y days, and mingly 4 7 
ind may 16, 30, foand 44 
ry La Gardai 4 i? 
yi and af ribbon form 
Kel ihe ry eff 
arrange nf the file t ind ih Da A ear 
The pattern, which is No. 3170, comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 4 


Over a high-collared white flannel sports dress, girdled with 
yellow satin ribbon striped in green and black, Mrs. Treman 


wears a full-length white flannel coat bound with the same 
gavly striped ribbon. The photograph at the right shows t) 
delig The simplicity of 
dre and the fullne the coal, which hang 
looseness in the back, make the suit especially good for thi 
slender young matron. Dress pattern, No. 3176, comes in sizes 


16, 36 to 42; coat pattern, No. 3171, in sizes 16, 36, go and 


Patterns for the dresses above may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Price, 35 cents; embroidery transfer, 30 cents. a 
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Vest Pocket 
Autographic 


KODAK, Special 


with Kodak Anastigmat /. 7. 7 lens 
$15.00 


The Little Vest Pocket Kodak is to other cameras what a 
watch is to a clock. It has all the accuracy but avoids 
the bulk. And the Special Vest Pocket Kodak, with its 
fine Anastigmat lens, is comparable 
to the watch that is ‘‘full jeweled.” 


The Pictures,in their original size,are 1°¢x2 inches, 
but the Kodak Anastigmat /.7.7 lens produces 
negatives of such sharpness that enlargements can 
be made to almost any size. Thus with a camera 


so small that it can be carried in a lady’s hand-bag, 


you may have large pictures from your Kodak Enlargement from negative with V. P. Kodak, Special, with Kod nastigmat 
= {.7.7 lens and a 75 cent Kodak Portrait Atlachment. Enlargement f thi 
finisher. cost 15 cents. 


The Simplicity of operation gives this Vest Pocket 

a special appeal. The front pulls out—snap—into position for picture-making without further focus 
ing. And by the use of a Kodak Portrait Attachment, “‘close-ups” are easily made. This attachment 
is merely a supplementary lens which you slip over the regular lens as easily as you slip a thimble on 
your finger. 


The Shutter has snap-shot speeds of 1/25 and 1/50 of a second and, of course, the time-exposure features. 
It is quiet, reliable, efficient. 

The Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 \ens with which this camera is equipped is made in our own lens factory. 
Designed for use on this particular camera, it exactly fits the requirements, and because it makes negatives 
of such unusual sharpness is due the fact that perfect enlargements, equal in quality to contact prints, 
can be made from V. P. K. Special negatives. 

A Complete Kodak 1s this little Special, even to the 
autographic feature, whereby you can date and title 
every negative— and every child picture should have 
a date—at the time of exposure. It is rich in finish 
and well made to the last detail. 


ee The Price of the Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, 
ae Special, equipped with the Kodak Anastigmat /.7.7 

lens, is $15.00, including the excise war tax. Film 
cartridges of eight exposures are but 25 cents (also 
including the tax). It is, therefore, a very econom- 

ical camera to operate, especially as one may have 


enlargements from favorite negatives, up to post 


card size, at fifteen cents. 


At All Kodak Dealers’. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


This Vest Pocket Kodak snaps instantly into focus, with no further 
adjustment, when the front is pulled out 
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The aprons of the 
white and orange linen 
frock lose 
panels of white flowers 
that have been cut from 
an out-of-date 


broiderea 


below 


em- 


frock and 


| appliquéd upon the 
linen. Pattern N 
| 3150 is supplied, i” \ 
sizes 106, and 36 to 42. 
| | 
1 | 
| 
i 
| | \| | 
\ 
| 
) 4 
J ‘ 
¥ 
{ slip-on dre i 
J bound in orange linen or ion's decre f 
braid shows another varia vith wh ne? mak \ 2, 
sion of the well bel ved the summery morning JJ, i 
apron. orange linen frock in the center a lines, for f 
; sash provides the finish- Front and back panels of friil, 1 , 
ing touch. Pattern No. gingham are a fe cove? , 
J192, r sizes 39, JO Patter N ? a ? eff 
and 44, may be secured. in sizes 16, and 36 to 42. f youthful slenderr 


Continued from Pace §1 the fall. You might have vour int ofa 
lighter gray, your jacket dark ar our hip 
hips and another round the*neck, and it pocket horizontal, in which case the handket 


buttons up both sides under the arms. And chief is much smaller and is not pinned In 


hes I tell you she charged me more than two If the pocket is diagonal the handkerchief 
y i thousand francs for it—and she got one of _ is of crépe de Chine, and of linen if the pocket 
= the initials wrong on the pocket. It looks runsacross. But above all things, be careful 
“2 like something that came home from the _ to get on that blouse, with the unornamented 
& wash by mistake.” band of crépe de Chine rounding the neck 
| a | Garbed in a blouse of this architec ture, and the othe r circling the hips tight] vith 
RAI preferably in white crépe de Chine, and a some initials on the pocket, whether they are 
*\ gray tailor-made, fitted at the waist and _ the correct ones or not 
“\Q flaring over the hips with a bright handker But to get down to the hard practicality 
chief floating like a flag from the diagonal of silhouettes and materials: Unless Vionnet 
: hip pocket of the coat—you pin it in witha made your dress, it is not likely to have the | 
} safety pin—you are prepared to face either 
Paris or the beaches in both the summer and Contin 
Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Home Pat 1 Company, 18 East 
18th Street, New York City. Price 35 cents. 
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OMEN who 
i are proud of 
their trim and dainty 
ankles buy Burson 


Fashioned Hose be- : 
cause they fit perfectly 


and have no old- 
fashioned seams to 
offend theeye. Burson 
stockings are shaped 
in the knitting to con- 
form perfectly to the 
graceful lines of the 
leg. They hold their 


shape no matter how 
many times they are 
washed, and they wear 


a long time. 


QUI SON) 


Cy 
Fashioned Ose | 


SitK~- Cotton LISLet 
PCERCERIZED 


1 slip-on frock of gray crépe de Chine, at the 
treme right, glories in three rows of gray 
extreme right, in three rows Of 
fringe on its skirt and in a generous sash of 
gray taffeta ribbon. The skirt length is the ap- 
proved eight inches above ground, displaying 


matching gray slippers and hosiery. Pattern 


fl 


No. 2449 is in sizes 16, 18, and 36 to go. 


Lace peeps forth discreetly from neck, apron 
skirt and below the hem of the navy Canton 
crépe frock at the right. An old lace dress of 
any color may be used as a foundation, A 
most wearable “best” dress, this will be as 
good for fall and winter as for summer. Pat- 
tern No. 3208 comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 44. 


The bodice of the ingenious frock at the right 
below is made entirely of interlaced ribbons, 
some of which continue to the skirt edge. A 
blouse of grosgrain ribbon would be attractive 
with a skirt of serge, while with taffeta silk 
crépe would be better. Any kimono blouse and 
slim skirt will serve as foundation pattern. 


A charming frock for afternoon and evening 
is the black Chantilly lace below, over royal blue 
taffeta, with girdle of blue grosgrain ribbon. 
Crépe Georgette or chiffon may replace the lace 
with marked success, the cut edges being picoted 
as are those of the lace, and, if one always 
wears high collars, a chiffon vestee added. 


Patterns for the two frocks in the oval above may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Pour Silk Dress May 
Well be One of These 


Drawings by 
Hanna Klingberg 


(Continued fr om Page 55 


neck cut in a V. Square-necked crépe-de 
Chine dresses, with no sleeves to speak of 
and no jewels in the daytime, will get one a 
seat in any smart casino along the sea. One 
of the lines for a bodice you can get if you 
picture a towel held up to yourself in front 
and another in the back, with the corners 
fastened on each shoulder. The towels de- 
scend in straight lines, fore and aft, to a 
point below the waist, where a skirt is fulled 
on to them. 

The other silhouette abounds at the sea- 
side, but I saw it first in Paris. Madame 
Renée came in for the fitting of Mrs. R. R. 
McCormick the other day, when everything 
suddenly began going right, having pre- 
viously gone very wrong. “‘ Madame Renée,” 
I asked, “what’s your first choice of a color 
for summer?” 

“Black,” she answered, as if it were her 
second, third and fourth as well. Then she 
had some models of it parade before us, 
fringed, like a hearse, in Georgette, and some 
fringed in white, with white crépe hangings. 

Madame Renée herself, who is head of the 
big house of her name on the Champs Elysées, 
was wearing a frock that consisted of a long 
waistline halfway to her knees, like your 
party dress when you were a little girl, a 
wide sash over w hich her loose bodice 
bloused heavily, and a very slender skirt in 


(Continued on Page 59) 


No. 2449, price 30 cents; No. 3208, 35 cents. 
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“Absence Can Not 


Hearts Divide” 


She seems the only one in the world to him. Her lovely color enchants 
him—her beauty captivates. Best of all, she will always seem young and 
girlish to him, for she has the secret of instant and permanent beauty. 
She uses a complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.”’ 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY 
Cream (vanishing). It softens the skin and 
holds the powder. Then apply Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beau- 
tifully fair and adds the charm of fragrance. 
Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for 
youthful color. Do you know that a bit of 
color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle? 
Lastly, dust over again with the powder, to 
subdue the Bloom. Presto! The face is 
beautified and youth-i-fied in an instant! 
(Above 3 articles may be used separately 


or together. At all druggists’, 60c each.) 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The 


correct powder shade is more important 
than the color of dress you wear. Our new 
NATURELLE shade is a more delicate 
tone than our Flesh shade, and blends ex- 
quisitely with a medium complexion. Our 
new RACHEL shade is a rich cream tone 
for brunettes. See offer on coupon. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, 
rachel, flesh, white. Pompeian BLOOM 
light, dark, medium. Pompeian MASSAGE. 
Cream (60c), for oily skins; Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream (50c), for dry skins; 
Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum 
with a real perfume odor. 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel—5 Samples Sent With It 


Miss Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian Beauty Art Panel entitled, “‘ Absence 
Can Not Hearts Divide.’ The rare beauty and charm of Miss Clark are revealed in dainty 


colors. Size, 28 x 7'/, inches. Price, 10c 


Samples of Pompeian Day Cream, Powder and 


Bloom, Night Cream and Fragrance (a talcum powder) sent with the Art Panel. With these 
samples you can make many interesting beauty experiments. Please tear off coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Made in Canada 


“Don’t Envy Beauty 
— Use Pompeian”’ 


GUARANTEE 
The name Pompeian 
on any package is 
your guarantee of 
quality and safety 
Should you not be 
completely satished, 
the purchase price 
will be gladly refund- 
ed by The Pompeian 
Co., at Cleveland, 


Ohio 


if { Omt eic 
ay Cream 
va ind’ 


TEAR OFF NOW 
To mail or for Pompeian shopping-hint in purse 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: | enclose a dime for the 1921 Marguerite 


Clark Panel. Also please send the 5 samples 
Name 
Address 


City State 
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(Continued 


irrow plaits that fell straight as a string 


It was in black crépe de Chine. 
This silhouette and the first one are the 
tlines of the day. Their prin iple ol con 
ction is simple. Don’t have both your 


irt and your blouse full 


eep them both slender. The third silhouette 
f the day is as straight asa string. I say it 
face of the fact that a woman is appearing 
a theater with a skirt three yards round 


bottom, but you ve rot tin €é to wear out 


In case of doubt 


ent generation of clothes before nu 
on to that 

In the Casino by the sea, where everyone 
goes in the evening, one of the women is 
eated in her corner, with a round table in 
front of her, explaining to an intent-eyed 
gentleman how to get into the fashion and 
keep there. Frenchmen love to talk about 
style; it is to them what the news of the 
stock market and of how much pig iron it 
will take to rebuild Europe is to American 
men. This fact, they say, constitutes the 
reason why Paris is the home of chic. 

“You take your straight pillow slip of 
black crépe de Chine,” said the woman, “and 
you run it round the hipline with a curtain 
of white Chantilly. It isembroidered around 
the top with wide eyelets and you string 
through them a rope of the crépe de Chine, 
and on one hip you let that crépe de Chine 
sash come down in the form of drapery, and 
on the other hip you tie it in a bow with two 
ends and one knot.” She held up her finger 
in warning. “One knot, not two.” That 
obviously would be fatal to all chic. “You 
leave the bodice black and undecorated.” 
She did not mention it, but you top this 
creation with a wide hat of black silk crépe, 
draped with white Chantilly—and a prettier 

stume you will never see by the inland 
Mississippi or the Mediterranean. 

Outside the Casino there is the sea with the 
moonlight on it, and inside there is a sea of 
vhite organdie. It isembroidered and looks 
is if it had passed through London, because 
it is the color of smoke from being over a 
black silk slip—I told you that black was at 
the root of all present styles. 


Might be AGistaken for a Bathrob 


DRESS passes of white organdie, with 
huge bow of black at the side of its lo 
vaistline. There is no other garnishment 
One in salmon pink has a low, wide girdle « 
rolden brown. The waistline is midway to 
the knees, and the skirt is 
e a ruffle lo be sure, 
Madame Renée took this 
ette in her own cos 
ing, but still I have 
erthought that it would 
t for long in France 


A charming exponen 
f 
‘he mode the é 
: : ‘ 
hem iine ts this fro KR, ae 


veloped ins quare mesh 1 
tan lace with darned-in 
design. Collar, gilet and 
sash are of dark brown , 
taffeta. Its pattern, No. 

181, in sizes 16, and 36 


to 42, will be just as ni 
r Georgette, chiffor 
any f ihe IR crepe 


Che women have not the figure forit. But in 
\merica surely it will never dic 

Still, to me the silhouette “I the moment 
lacks interest beside the silhouette of the 
1 


uture How short the coats are getting 
and how circular everything is! I tried ona 
coat at Vionnet’s the other day whi h | came 
near ordering. But it cost two thousand 
francs without a lining, and I never did hear 
how much it would be by the time it got 


little piece Of satin sé wed across the shot 
- 

ders. I left in discouragement and nobod 

ecemed to care But it fitted m first re 


quirement for all coats, that they are equal 

appropriate as bathrobes. It was a circular 
piece of broadcloth that lay flat and sloping 
over the shoulders, and wide and full just 
above the hem of the dress. Nota thing was 
on it. . . . There was a cape, too, which 
I thought very short, but Vionnet’s orders 
are that all wraps shall be well above the 
bottom of the skirt this year. I shouldn’t 
be a bit afraid to start my winter wardrobe 
on the basis of those smooth, bottle-shaped 
shoulders and a wide circumference round 
either the hips or the bottom of the skirt. 


Evening (loa k Collared With ‘Rose: 


HERE is a cape in the Casino which I 

think foretells the future. It is of red 
velvet, with a collar of red, handmade roses! 
It will close up round the neck, like a stand 
ing band. Then, again, you can throw it 
back like a boa, low over the shoulders. But 
the shape of it is what I think significant. It 
is tight and untrimmed over the shoulders 
and slopes off into a wide circular bottom. 
There is one in beige, with a whole yoke of 
handmade chiffon roses, in a color scheme 


ranging from beige to brown, with a little 
suggestion of a rose pink cast over it, which 
in its loveliness almost melts vou to tears. 


Vionnet is responsible for both of these cap 


Pattern No 


3181 may be purchased for 35 cents from any store selling Home Patterns; or by 


mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City 
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Send for this 
10-Day Test 


Watch Them 


These delightful effects on the teeth 


You are welcome to this ten-day test, 
and every effect will delight you. Then 
you will know the modern way to whiter, 
safer teeth—the right way for you and 
yours. 

Millions now use this method. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. The 
benefits are too apparent to dispute. If 
you do not know them, let this test 
bring them to you. 


That dingy film 


Teeth are coated with a dingy film. 
You can feel it with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
If not removed, it night and day threat- 
ens damage to the teeth. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It often forms the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 


ai 


ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. Many 
serious troubles, local and internal, are 
now traced to them. 

Most tooth troubles are caused by that 
film. Statistics show that those troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after diligent research, 
has found ways to combat film day by 
day. Careful tests have amply proved 
their efficiency. Now they are widely 
adopted, half the world over, largely by 
dental advice. 

The methods are embodied in a mod 
ern tooth paste—Pepsodent. And glis 
tening teeth seen in every circle indicate 
its users. 


Essential aids to Nature 


Pepsodent brings three other effects 
which might come from proper diet. 
But the average diet is defective. A 
tooth paste should help rectify the de- 
fects. 

Pepsodent stimulates the salivary 


flow—Nature’s great tooth-protecting 


agent. It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva, to digest starch de- 


posits—another tooth enemy. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the sa- 
liva, to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. Pepsin is also included. 

Thus every application fights the film, 
the starch-coats and the acids in most 
effective ways. To millions it has 
brought a new dental era. 

Cut out the coupon—now before you 
forget it—and learn what these benefits 
mean. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 


after using. 


whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
You will know then what really 
clean teeth mean. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 776, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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HOLMES 


_ SILVERWARE _ 


Two Qualities: 


Silver-Inlaid, solid silver 
where it wears. 


Super-Plate, protected 
against wear. 


4 


47 


The 
TIOJSTES 


Many are the uses of the 


fomato server (illustrated 
Hostess Pattern. 
It may be employed for the 
serving of eggs, waffles, sand 
wiches, toast, croquettes, as 
paragus, 


past 


in the new 


cucumbers and 


£3.75 


HE use of plated silverware by those who could easily afford 
far more costly table appointments is a tribute to the develop- 
ment of the art of silver plating. 
Beauty has now been added to utility. Women who discriminate 
are more and more turning to patterns and designs from the House 
of Holmes & Edwards, recognizing that among the many fine types 
of plated silver Holmes & Edwards Silverware is supreme in beauty. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 
Man actured in Canada by 


STANDARD SILVER CO. of TORONTO, Ltd. ; 


Drawings by 
Ruth Hambidge 


ejunday Clothes for Youngsters 
That are All Boy 


INCE nothing is more abhorrent to a 
boy than clothes that might be mis- 
taken for those of his sister, the wise 

and knowing mother will see to it that her 
son’s suits fairly radiate masculinity. She 
may lavish all the dainty frills and delicate 
embroideries that she wishes upon her 
daughter’s little dresses, but her son’s attire, 
even for Sunday, must follow the rule of 
simplicity first and always. 

That his things may have that “different” 
air without being the slightest bit fussy or 
“Mary Ann-ish” is proved by the little 
costumes sketched here. These may be 
worked out in any one of the standard 
materials, linen, Devonshire cloth, galatea, 
duck, or other firmly woven 
cloth which will withstand 
strenuous tubbing, or in the 
Je rsey like fabrics. Interest 
and a festive touch may be 
introduced by means of the 
color ( hosen, whi h may be 
navy blue or white or any 
one between them that the 
young man may prefer. 

Jade-green Jersey cloth 
bound in sand color makes 
the modified Russian blouse 
in the upper left-hand corner 
of the page—a suit which 
lives up to all the demands 
for simplicity. A pattern, 
No. 3200, is furnished for 
the ages 2, 4,6 and 8. A 
row of buttons, smart but 
generous pockets, and a belt 
“just like father’s” except 
for its lighter color, will 
gladden the heart of any 
boy. 

Beside it, a one-piece suit 
of red linen, made somewhat 
on the order of rompers but 
with a much more grown-up 
air, is further enlivened 
by detachable bands of 
sand-colored linen. To 
make it, one uses pattern 
No. 3202, which is offered 
for ages 2, 4 and 6. 

Creamy flannel, with 
large black buttons and 
lines of black braid on cuffs 


and collar, makes an ideal reefer and cap, 
as demonstrated at the left below. The 
roomy raglan sleeves are most comfortable 
as well as practical. Pattern No. 3194, for 
ages 2 to 10, includes the very good-looking 
jaunty little cap. 

Even green plaid gingham may be diverted 
from the feminine way to make the clever 
suit at the right, for which pattern No. 3193, 
in sizes 2,4 and 6,is provided. The slip-over 
jumper has a square neckline with narrow 
collar of white linen, while the kimono sleeves 
and prominent pockets are marked by black 
wool stitching. Buttons may appear in 


the conventional place at the sides of the 
trousers legs, if youthful fancy requires them. 


“SILVER 


Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Patterns, 25 cents, except 


No. 3194, which is 30 cents. 
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A letter from the seashore 


Lack 


\ 
/ e’: Crane’s Linen Lawn or Eaton’s High- Miss Caroline De Lancey (Eaton, Crane } / 
| . land Linen will make your summer & Pike Co., N. Y.) will answer any 7 rl. Ln | 
correspondence as Correct isthe letters questions relating to stationery, rrect ™ 
; you write at home. Take a box with forms for wedding and other invitations, t i J { = J | 
you. If you forget—good resort sta- announcements and visiting cards,with- oe , 
Usable samples sent on request for 15 cents 
tioners can supply youe out obligation on your part. 
Whitley \-“*Premic: Interva! Natalie c/llmonte “Whitley 
EATON, CRANE & PI KE COMPAN Naw York 
repaid, ° 
except Sponsors for correctness in Correspondence ; 


i 
= 
| | | | 
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‘YOUR underwear must be made well, in good 
style and of excellent materials. 

PLUME, whether in silk, muslin Philippine, or flan- 
nel, always meets favor because it combines beauty 
and service—the label is your assurance of merit. 

Sold by good stores most everywhere. 

M. MARTIN & CO., 102 Madison Ave., New York 


ne of your 
our St 


lealer and we 


Booklet * 


will gladly mail 4 
Milady's Unde rthings. 


Martin made since 18788 
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3196 


Pretty Frocks With 


ovel Touches 


for the Youngest Folk 


HEN one is four or thereabout, the 
matter of what one shall wear be- 
comes doubly important, for one’s 
own feelings and tastes as well as mother’s 
enter into the problem. Here are clothes 
which will please the one who is rather young, 
and will intrigue the mother by reason of 
their own charm combined with practicality. 

Grasping Dollie-Dearest firmly by her 
arms, the two small maids above have 
paused a moment to allow a closer examina- 
tion of the details of their costumes. The 
observant child at the left is wearing a frock 
which is delightfully different and at the 
same time substantial enough for her most 
rowdyish moments. Panels front and back 
are of plain bright blue linen, the remainder 
of the dress being of blue-and-white checked 
gingham. The neckline and sleeves may be 
finished with a quaint ruffle, as pictured, or 
with straight little collar and cuffs. 

\n ingenious mother will search through 
the pieces left from last summer's sewing, 
hereupon she will evolve such combina 
with yellow 


perhaps a pale green lin 


tions as yellow cham 
ind-blue plaid, or 


} 


aN 


Home 


nts, except No 


prepaid, from the 


Price, 25 c 3196, which is 3 


plus a gingham which repeats that color 
Pattern No. 3196 is available for ages 2 to 8 

The forward-looking infant is clothed in 
the daintiest of white organdies 
only in tiny ruffles of the material. Its most 
bewitching feature is the yoke, which is cut 
in one piece and extends over the shoulder 
to form the sleeves. For this, pattern Ni 
3198, for ages 2 to 8, is used. 

Not an atom of masculinity is forfeited in 
son’s easily laundered suit of orange linen 
Aéroplane cloth or any similar material may 
be used for this suit. Pattern No 
sizes 2 to 6, is supplied. The trimming lines, 
ending in arrowheads, which are the newest 
touch for children’s frocks, may be of 
black or brown braid or of embroidery. 

Again, the ‘‘different’’ look has been at 
tained by means of tan linen with pink-and 
white checked gingham. This little frock 
runs largely to cuffs, for even the hem has 
given place to a deep band of the gingham, 
held in plac e by brown buttons slack 
embroidered arrows are the crowning tri 
umphs. Pattern No. 3159, for ages 4 to 10 


trimmed 


3158. in 


line 


is red, 


And 
4 3189 


Drawings by 
Ruth Hambidge 


Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage 
Pattern Company, 18 East 


18th Street, New York City. 


cents. 
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The “CHIPPENDALE” 


Design 1978—in Twin Pair 


Does a Sound Nights Sleep Just Happen’ 


N the old days, when you bought a bed, its sleeping quality 
was pretty much a matter of luck. 


That was before Simmons produced these fine beds Built 
for Sleep. 


Now you need only look for the Simmons Name on a Bed, Crib or 
Bed Spring. 


This name is your unfailing assurance of a noiseless steady bed, a 
flat, resilient spring. An invitation to every nerve and muscle to re/ax, 
so you sink deep into sound, refreshing sleep, every night, all night. 

And it is Simmons who produces these exquisite Twin Beds—a great 
help toward restful sleep, when a room is shared by two persons. Neither 
sleeper disturbs the other, nor communicates colds or other infections. 


Look at Simmons Beds at Your Dealer’s 


Let him show you how Simmons Beds are Built for Sleep—with the pressed steel 
Corner Locks—firm, foursquare, noiseless!—Here is one of the exquisite Period Designs, 
the “‘CHIPPENDALE,” built of Simmons Square Steel Tubing; seamless and smooth; 
beautifully enameled in Ivory White and Decorative Colors.—If he cannot show them to 
you, write us. We will arrange for you to see Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs, Day Beds, 
and Simmons Springs—in every way worthy to go with Simmons Beds. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA 
MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Built for Sleep 


FREE BOOKLETS 
ON SLEEP! 


Write us for ‘“‘What Leading 
Medical Journals and Health 
Magazines Say about Separate 
Beds and Sound Sleep,’’ and 
**Yours for a Perfect Night's 


Rest.’’ 
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The Brush for 
Health 


N invigorating shower—a gentle massage—refresh- 

ing body and spirit, are given by the Fuller Shower. 
The gentle spraying stream of fresh water, at the temper- 
ature you want, cleanses and refreshes, while the bristles 
stimulate the circulation. Does not wet the hair or splash 
the room. Its white bristles are gripped in rust-proof wire, 
and its hand-fitting handle is of French Ivory. 

Yet quite as desirable are others of the forty-five Fuller 
Brushes, also specially designed for their purpose, and every 
one guaranteed. Their 69 uses are demonstrated right in 
your home by our own specially trained and carefully super- 
vised representatives. 

FREE—“The Handy Brush Book,” showing 69 short-cuts 
in housekeeping. Write to-day for your copy to 


The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


The Fuller Brush Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Branch Offices in over 100 cities — consult telephone directory 
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While the frock below is the ¢ nly 


which the 


type of 
ports dress in very large woman 
looks well, it is also becoming to those more 
lender. White crépe de Chine, with vest 
bandings and girdle ends of navy taffeta, 
tlk-and-wool 
70 to 


forms waist; 


™ 
crepe. Pattern No. 


skirt is white 


3116, in sizes 


HERE is no type of 
dress that meets so 
many needs in summe! 
as the sports dress 
ess tor which one pay ~ 
o much in the sl 
portion to what one receiv 
In sports 
not get matenial that can be 
worked over and over, as inaf 


and there 
1s no dr 


shops in pro 
clothe one doc 
ternoon and evening clothes 


but one gets style, 
this style 


and for 
pays hea ily 
With good patterns, such as 
are sketched on this page, you 
can make for a few dollars a 
dress or a suit which, ready 
made, would cost anywhere 
from fifty to over a hundred. 

Take, for instance, the dress 
at the upper left of the page. 
[wo and a quarter yards of 
thirty-six-inch crépe de Chine 
or silk crépe, at three dollars 
a yard, will make the bodice, 
and one and three-quarter 
yards of crépe at five dollars 
the skirt. The blue taffeta—a 


one 


e 


Heavy silk crépe, serge, wool ‘fer- 


sey, tweed or linen may be used for 


16, and 36 to 42, while skirt is No. 
1937, sizes 16, 18, and 26 to 32. 


Street, New York City. 


this smart sports jacket, to be ay 
worn with a plaited silk or wool 

skirt. Pattern is No. 3186, sizes \ 


Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns: or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Ho 
) y I pre} 


12h-Class (slothes that Can be Gheaply Made 


The light gray 


ilk Jersey blouse be 


vest and collar of darker gray with navy 
blue taffeta bindings and girdle—a very 
modish combination. The pattern N 
3187, 1n sizes 34 to 44,may be used with ar 
plain skirt pattern, but be sure to ada 
darker gray and navy around the bottom. 


PHOTO. BY WM, SHEWELL 


When Florence Reed, 
star of “The Mirage,” 


y 
goes a-golfing, she tops 
an all. white lume 

serge skirt, satin blou \\ J 
and wool sweater —with 


a big brilliant red hat. 


juarter of a yard will cost 


about seventy-five cents. For 
about cighteen dollars you 


ave a dress that would cost 


imes that amount in 


as 
The erials for the sport 
ds t the 
Ca be p is¢ l 
xl department store ( | 
thirtee lar ‘ ‘ 
wae triped sii t 
lower right will cost about 
twent Both fro S are the 
last word in fashio 


left has that distinction of 
sty le which we associate wit] 


the most 


exclusive 
Made of crépe de Chine, the 
dol 


shops. 
skirt costs about twelve 
lars; of.serge about ten. Even 
if you are not fortunate 
enough to get any of the mat 

rials in a sale and pay five dol 


lars a yard for the jacket, th 
sult in be ide at home f 
ess than twenty-five dollar 
O» f the prettiest sports suits t 
\ \ nal re 4 i? 
rifped ii t A ta 


\ footgear it will prove a general day- 
3188 j ‘ 
tand-by ail 


@ / time all summer. The 
pattern is Ne 


in sizes 10, and from 36 to 42. 


». 3188 and it comes 


Drawings by 


Hanna 


me Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Dresses and Jacket, 35 cents each; Blouse, 30 cents; Skirt No. 1931, 35 cents. 


the 


boa 


— 
— 
— 


TRADE MARK 


Morning, Porch and 


Street Dresses 


delightfull nart prop for 
tom aslol 

It's a “QUEEN MAKE,” of vitl 

ill that the name implies of careful work- 

manship, perfect fit, and attractive new 

style. l all the 


colorful cottons now so mu 
Just look for the 


the hallmark of quality in wash dr 


Scores of other models in 


i ii it’. 


‘QUEEN MAKE" label 


Style 1891—Dr f Str 
Alr 
Organdie v it bu I 

Col Green, I I ud | Whit 
ripe Size 16-18-20; and 361046. | $7.95 
The leading stores of the country sell 
“OUEEN MAKE” Dresses. If yours cannot 
supply this model, send money order for 


$7.95 and we 


will see that you 


Write for attractive neu 
ing other favorite 
“QUEEN MAKE" styles for summer 


“THE HOUSE OF QUEEN MAKE” 


102 Madison Ave. 


I. GINSBERG & BROS. 
New York City 


| 
“a 
> 
| 
: 
| | 
| 
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Del 


and above all 


for sport clothes 


First, because De Long Snaps hold, lie 
flat, do not bulge the sheerest materials, 
will not rust or discolor the cloth, and will 
come through any number of launderings 
in perfect condition. 


Then, because De Long Snaps are revers- 
ible. Either side up is right side up. The 
spring is covered. 

Lastly, De Long Snaps are beautifully 
finished and have that quality found 
in the famous “See that hump?” hooks 
and eyes. 


Ask for the De Long Snap—th 
with the covered spring. 


e flat snap 


De Lone Hook & COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Marys, Canada 


De Long Quality Products 


Hooks & Eyes Toilet Pin 
Hair Pins Safety Pins 
_ naps Hook & Eve Tape 


The fh ock of yelle 
left has 


w Japanese crépe 


scarf collar of white batiste or hand 


kerchief linen, covering opening on left side 


a nd caught beneath yellow linen girdle. Em- 


broidery design No. 14906 is 
lar ends. 


3183, in sizes 16, and 


white and brown on col 


The pal- 
tern is No. 


HE clever woman chooses her clothes, 
not for striking novelty or extremes of 
fashion, but for good lines, wearability 


and a certain smart simplicity that will make 
her feel—and look—well dressed. Such a 
woman will realize that the frocks sketched 
on this page, though here made up in sum- 
mer fabrics, are just as attractive for fall and 
winter in serge, wool crépe, silk crépe, foulard, 
taffeta or satin. 

Both frocks at the upper left are quite as 
good for figured fabrics as for Lin iin, though 


Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Ho 
Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dz 


worked in 


26 to 42. 


(ool (cotton 


Frocks that are 


\ 


Easy toNake 


Plain blue the 

waistand narrow belt of the g oa- 

ng frock below, while the 


crcul lar flou nces are of hecked 
blue-a nd- white gingh 


and ¢ 


am. The 


6, and 36 to ¢2. 


> 


4 dress that slips on over one’s head and | 
elastic at waistline may be as good-looking 
comfortable if made, as at right at 
f robin’ s-egg-blue ratine with banding 
nlache embre 1dery ¢ f creamy 
broidery pattern \ 
ern N 3/34, 1? / i 
f 
\ 
Se - « - 
| 
\ 
\ \ 
\ 
\ ) 
\\ 


the one at the right should have the soutache 
embroidery omitted and the bindings, girdle 
and loose-hanging side panels in plain color, 
when figures appear in the body of the frock. 

Because of its coat-dress lines, the frock 
at the lower right may be worn with equal 
by the girl in her teens and the woman 
of fifty. The flounces, which you will notice 
are circulé ur, strike one of the newest notes for 
fall. The frock is excellent in oyster-white 
linen with checked gingham flounces, in blue 
serge and plaid wool, or in taffeta and foular 1 


success 


me Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


S 35 cents, transfers, 30 cents, 
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— When you get up 
a Picnic 


When you are filling the picnic basket 
there is something you can do to gladden 
the party. 

Put in plenty of Tak-hom-a Biscuit 
| to make sandwiches that will hold 

| generous fillings, and Sunshine Fig Bars 
. | to serve with fruit; Sunshine Yum-Yums 
| (the snappy ginger snap) and Sunshine 
Lemon Snaps to go with ginger ale or 
. soda pop. Don’t forget Sunshine Animal 
Biscuit for the children; and tuck in a 
box of Sunshine Per-fet-to Sugar Wafers 
to munch on the way home. 


Even if a picnic is planned in a hurry, 
you can have all these good things— 
from the Thousand Window Bakeries 
—with little bother on your part. 

Look over the Sunshine Display Rack 
at your grocer’s and you will see that 
uses for Sunshine Biscuits do not end 
with the picnic basket. 


| 
| 
| 
| Joose-Wites Biscuit (OMPaANy 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits Branches in Over 100 Cities 


Sunshine Dis- — antce of biscuit 
play Rack. coodness 
ret 


| 
| Look for the It is your guar- 
| 


Sunshine. 


| 

Nag 
a 

| 


Everymeal ~ Everyday 7 


Here are other Suggestions for Picnics 
Sunshine Clover Leaves Sugar Wafers 
Sunshine Hydrox Biscuit 
Sunshine Vanilla Wafers 


Sunshine Animal Biscuit 


Sunshine Afternoon Teas 


Sunshine Chocolate Finger: 


Set 


— 
5 
3 
) 4 
3 
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Strawberry blossoms 
are as white, their fra- 
grance is as delicate, 
the woodland air is 
as pure, as Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt. 
Always it flows freely. 
Reveals to the palate 
each delectable flavor. 
Sanitary package; 
easily opened cap. 
Please ask for 


Diamond 


Crystal 


Shaker Salt 


Interesting 
1 One 


booklet, “One Hundred 

for Salt,’ on request 

DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO 
Saint Clair, Michigan 

ince 18 Maker Diamond Crystal 


“The Salt thafé aff Satt-” 


In unitary boxes or icks—for table 


HEN one’s friends 

clamor for the ‘‘mak- 

ings’’ of the new 
punch that tastes so refresh 
ing after summer dancing, 
there is a truly feminine 
pleasure in being able to re 
mark—very casually, of 
course—‘‘ Cascades punch, I 
believe it’s called. The rec ipe 
is the one they use on the 
Biltmore roof garden.” 

The head chef of one of 
New York’s big hotels is a 
most important personage. 
For a full realization of this 
importance it is only neces- 
sary to follow a politely 
amused bellboy through vari- 
ous swinging doors, up and 
down concealed stairways and 
past long stretches of shining 
white and nickel-plated 
kitchens, miniature butcher 
shops, pastry tables and 
waiters’ dining rooms—up to 
a private office, the door of 
which is tersely labeled: 
“Chef.” Once reached, how- 
ever, this awe-inspiring com- 
bination of executive, 
diplomat and master cook 
proves most amiable. Wax- 
mustached and French- 
accented according to the best 
tradition, clad and capped in 
spotless white, he regards you 
a little quizzically, perhaps, 
but answers your eager ques- 
tions with unfailing courtesy. 

To make a beginning, then, 
of what the chefs saw among 
their roof-garden recipes as 
possibilities for the home 
cook, there is Biltmore Cas 
cades Punch. Fora gallon of 
this sparkling drink, as it is 
served every summer night 
among the fern banks and 
tinkling fountains of that 
famous roof garden, mix to- 
gether in a big punch bowl 
the juice of twelve lemons, six oranges and 
twelve limes, and one quart of granulated 
sugar sirup—made by boiling four pounds of 
sugar in four cupfuls of water until the sugar 
is thoroughly dissolved; add two cupfuls of 
strong tea, eight cupfuls of sweet cider and 
four cupfuls of cold water; stir well. When 
ready to serve, slices of pineapple and orange, 
strawberries, if in season, a few leaves of fresh 
mint and a large piece of ice are added. This 
recipe will fill about fifty small punch glasses. 


Delicious Ice-Cream-Filled Puffs 


LSO from the Biltmore is a recipe for 
Maple Blanc-Mange Tutti-Frutti, well 
worth trying the next time one entertains 
at luncheon or dinner. In a double boiler 
place three cupfuls of maple sugar and two 
cupfuls of milk and boil until sugar is thor- 
oughly dissolved. Mix four tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch in a half cupful of cold milk; 
over this pour the hot milk and sugar mix- 
ture and stir briskly; place over the fire and 
beat with an eggbeater until quite smooth; 
then pour into a mold with a hollow center, 
which has been dipped into cold water to 
give the blanc-mange a glossy finish. When 
firmly set and very cold, turn out onto a 
platter and fill the center with fresh fruits 
cut in dice. Decorate with whipped cream 
and maraschino cherries and serve with it 
ice-cold maple sirup. This recipe will serve 
from six to eight persons. 

Ladies’ Delight is the quaintly mid 
Victorian name given by the Biltmore chef 
to delectable ice-cream-filled pastry pufis 
made as follows: Put in a saucepan one 
cupful of water, eight tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one tablespoonful of sugar and a 
pink h of salt When the water boils pour in 

cupful of sifted flour, work vigorously 
until the paste detaches from the pan, then 
remove from the fire 
utes; add one 


Let cool for five min- 
at a time five unbeaten eggs 


Roof-Garden Specialties 
for Porch Parties 


By MarRGARET MatrLack 


‘Decoration by Clara L. Ernst 


stirring vigorously after each one. Lay ona 
buttered pan bits of the paste the size of 
small eggs—the recipe should make ten 
large pufis; bake in a hot oven for fifteen 
minutes. When the puffs are cold, fill with 


vanilla ice cream, through a small aperture 
in the side 


serve with of fresh 

crushed strawberri¢ and whi ea creat 
These pulls make most attractive refresh- 
ments lor an alternoon porcn party ra 
meeting of one’s card club. After strawberry 
season is over, a crushed peach or apricot 


sauce may be substituted, or chocolate ice 
cream may be used, with hot chocolate sauce. 


\t the Waldorf-Astoria the chef appre 


ciates the possibilities of summer fruits and 
delights roof-garden patrons with such un 
usual offerings as Melon Orientale. For 
this choose large ripe cantaloupes—one for 


each person to be served. Make a circular 
incision around each stalk end, remove the 
resulting plug and scrape out the seeds and 
pulp with a silver spoon. Sprinkle the in- 
side of the cantaloupe with powdered sugar 
and fill it with alternate sugar-sprinkled 
layers of fresh fruit and small dice of the 
cantaloupe pulp 


Replace the plug and seal 
the joint with a thin thread of butter. Keep 
the cantaloupes on ice for two hours .before 
serving, with small, sweet cakes, for dinner 
dessert or afternoon refreshments. 


Out-of-the-Ordinary Fruit Desserts 


i ONE wishes to be very out of the ordi 
nary in the matter of desserts, Mandarin 
Glacés are to be recommended Be sure the 
mandarin oranges are ripe and juicy; have 
one for each person, and cut from their tops 
a large circle of the skin with stalk attached 
Remove the contents carefully, squeeze out 
the juice and strain it. Make a thick sirup 
by boiling six cupfuls of sugar and four of 
water to medium thick stage—that is, until 
the sirup piles up over edge, when spoon is 


tilted. Mix with this sirup the 
juice of the mandarins and 
the juice of one lemon, add a 
half pint of raw fresh cream 
and freeze in an ice-cream 
freezer. Fill the mandarins 
with the frozen mixture, re 
place circles of skin, sprinkle 
the rinds of the fruit with 
water and place in refriger 
ator until ready to serve 

The jolly chef at the Van 
derbilt declares Strawberries 
or Raspberries Marie Louise 
a favorite summer dessert. It 
should certainly be popular 
with those who wish to serve 
something a little “fussy” 
without going to a great 
amount of trouble. One 
simply places fresh, well- 
sugared strawberries upon a 
layer of homemade fresh 
strawberry ice cream, covers 
the whole with sweetened 
whipped cream, sprinkles over 
it some chopped pistachio 
nuts or almonds—and then 
sits back and proudly listens 
to one’s guests exclaim. 

Pineapple Andalouse, 
another Vanderbilt specialty, 
is usually served hot, but is 
delicious for summer weather, 
if thoroughly chilled. Cut into 
large slices a good-size fresh 
pineapple and cook in a thick 
sugar sirup—two cups of 
sugar to a half cup of water 
until tender. Canned pine 
apple may also be used, but 
should be cooked only long 
enough to become thoroughly 
saturated with the sugar 
sirup. In the meantime cook 
one cup of rice in milk fla 
vored with sugar and vanilla 
Place the slices of pineapple 
on the rice in a baking dish, 
cover with a stiff meringue 
and place in a brisk oven just 
long enough to give a golden 
color to the meringue. Chill in the refriger 
ator and serve with it the sirup in which the 
pine apple was cooked. 


Even Rice (an be Made a Dish de Luxe 


NE of the coolest things in the world, ona 
stifling summer night, is Punch Nicoise, 
as served at the Astor 
pare an orange water ice, using four cupft 


upiu 


lo make this, pre 


of water, two cupfuls of sugar, the juice and 
grated rinds of two oranges and a table 
spoonful of orange flower water or a tea 
spoonful of orange extract. Strain and freeze 
to a soft mush. Then add gradually two 
more cupfuls of sugar and the whites of six 
eggs beaten stiff. Freeze until solid and serve 
in sherbet glasses and top with sprigs of fresh 
mint. This recipe serves ten persons 

Diplomate Pudding offers a new—and one 
might say highbrow—use for left-over cake. 
Chop together a few cherries and raisins and 
three-quarters of a cupful of currants; cut 
into small dice a number of slices of cake; 
place these ingredients in a mold and pour 
over them a custard made from two cupfuls 
of milk, four eggs and three-quarters of a 
cupful of sugar, and flavored with vanilla 
Bake in a medium hot oven, in a pan of 
water, for half an hour. Turn out of mold 
when very cold; serve with a sauce made from 
crushed red currants and sugar sirup. 

Another simple but appetizing dessert 
much used at the Astor is Rice Imperatrice. 
To three cupfuls of boiled rice add one cup 
ful of sugar, a cupful of chopped candied 
cherries or fresh fruit in season, and four 
tablespoonfuls of gelatin dissolved in one 
cup of water. Whip to a froth one pint of 
double cream and mix slowly with rice and 
fruits. Set ina mold on ice. When firm and 
cold, serve with crushed raspberries. 

These last two recipes will each serve six 
persons, and are just the sort of desserts 
to follow an informal summer dinner party. 
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When bought separately, the center, or broil- The parchment Premium wrapper preserves 

ing, slices of Premium Ham commanda higher the sweet juiciness, flavor and uniform good- 

price than the butt or shank, commonly pre- ness provided by the Premium process of 

ferred for baking or boiling. By buying a whole selecting and curing hams. 

Premium Ham, you notonly get the centerslices 

: If you prefer not to prepare the whole Premium Ham at once, 

for less, but get all cuts at a low ae se the butcher can cut it for you: the butt end for baking, the 
This thrifty method of purchasing thus saves shank for boiling, and four or five slices from the center 
aa d . t to fry or broil without parboiling. Put in the original 

money and aiso provides a convement reserve Premium wrapper the pieces you don’t want to use im- 

supply of meat. mediately. 

Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
Swift’ 
5 whole ha ‘ you buy 1 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


OUNTLESS designs and 

weaves; sheer casement 
cloth for use against the 
glass, heavier plain and 
striped fabrics for use in com- 
bination as curtains and over- 
draperies; colors ranging 
from delicate tints to deep, 


rich tones; puff cloth for 
shades—you will find them 
all in the Orinoka Guaran- 


teed Sunfast line. 


Neither exposure to the 
sun nor washing will affect 
the exquisite colorings and 
lustrous finish of Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast Drap- 
eries. They are yarn dyed 
by a special process, and all 
patterns are woven—not 
printed. 


Ask for Orinoka Guaran- 
teed Sunfast Draperies and 
look for the Orinoka Guar- 
antee the bolt. It 
assures satisfaction. 


Enlarge d color 


. 
Of the WINGOU 


Tag on 


Wiustration 
treatment 


shown above will be sent free 


On Te quest. 


THE Orinoxka MILLs 
915 Fourth Avenue New York 


Bi 
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Tempting (sold ‘Dishes for the Porch Supper 


ELLIED meats and timbales and 
mousses may replace the steak or 
roast or chops very appropriately 
when hot weather comes, and as the 
foundation to most of these good things 
is aspic jelly, it would be well to know 
how this savory delicacy is made. Fol- 
low your favorite recipe for consommé 
or beef broth or veal stock or bouillon; 
boil the liquid down to three-quarters 
its original quantity, then add to every 
quart two table spoonfuls of gelatin dis- 
solved in a little cold water. If you wish 
it very clear and sparkling, beat the 
whites of two eggs to a foam with a 
little cold water, add to the hot liquid, 
and bring all to the boiling point, stir- 
ring constantly; let the broth cool for a 
few moments and strain it through 
doubled cheesecloth. Skim frequently 
while cooling, then place the liquid in the 
refrigerator to cool and congeal. When a 
portion of jelly is required melt it over hot 
water. 


CHICKEN Stock, stock made from odds and 
ends of roasts or steaks, even fish stock may 
be utilized in making delicious aspic jellies if 
well seasoned, cooked to the desired strength 
and painstakingly skimmed and cleared. 
If, however, it is not convenient to make the 
aspic, use one of the excellent canned soups 
which are now so popular; consommé, 
chicken broth, bouillon or clear tomato will 
produce satisfactory results. The soup 
should be diluted, brought to the boiling 
point and mixed with the gelatin, two heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls to a quart of liquid. Skim- 
ming and clearing are quite unnecessary. 


THE PoRCH SUPPER may begin with a cup- 
ful of iced or jellied bouillon or consommé, or 
clear tomato soup, chilled. Perhaps a pep- 
pery little appetizer, like tiny crimson rad- 
ishes or olives served on a bed of crushed 
ice, may be preferred, or pickled walnuts; 
little salt wafers spread with sardine or other 
fish pastes will be appetizing also. The 
idea of serving the salad, a simple one of 
lettuce hearts with French dressing, or water 
cress or chicory, as a hors d’euvre, as is 
sometimes done, may appeal to you. Little 
pear-shaped, yellow tomatoes peeled and 
freed from the seeds, then filled with water 
cress chopped fine and mixed with French 
dressing, also make delightful hors d’@uvres ; 
halved cantaloupes served on shaved ice are 
refreshing, and balls scooped from the heart 
of a ripe watermelon are excellent served 
with French dressing made with lemon juice. 

Fruit Soups are a novelty and may be 
liked occasionally; red raspberry or currant 
oup are particularly good. They are made 
by crushing the fruit, pressing it well, then 
adding an equal quantity of water and 
bringing the liquid to the boiling point, 
thickening it with a teaspoonful. of corn 
starch to each pint and sweetening it with 
just enough sugar to remove the too acid 
taste. Cook the soup for a moment or two, 
then strain through a fine sieve and chill 
Add a dash of lemon juice and pour over 
cracked ice in sherbet cups. 


Jeturep makes an admirable 
piéce de résistance for a summer night’s din- 
ner Simmer a disjointed fowl in just 
enough water to cover it till very tender, add 
a carrot, an onion in which a clove has been 
placed and a piece of celery to the liquid, 
with pepper and salt to taste. Cut the meat 
from the bones and return the latter with 
the skin to the broth to continue cooking for 
half an hour. Cut the meat in cubes, and 
thicken the broth with gelatin, two table- 
spoonfuls to a quart, season it, and strain 
through cheesecloth. Cool and mix with the 
chicken, adding half a dozen olives sliced 
and one pimento cut in strips. Pour into a 
wet mold and chill for several hours. Turn 
out on a chilled platter and decorate with 
hard-boiled eggs cut in rings. 


Jetiiep VEAL is less costly than jellied 
chicken. Simmer a knuckle or shafik of 


young veal until tender, then cut the meat 
from the bones, slice it and arrange in a wet 
mold interspersed with waferlike bits of cold 
boiled ham, sliced pickles or green peas. 
Pour the cooled liquor over the meat after 
adding the gelatin to it, press the veal down 
well to keep it under the liquid, and chill. 


VEAL MovussE. Cut the meat from a 
knuckle of veal and grind it as fine as you 
can, then mix it with a cupful of well-made 
white sauce; season well and simmer fifteen 
minutes over hot water. Add a dash of 
mace, a half teaspoonful of onion juice and a 
cupful of melted aspic. Mix together very 
thoroughly; then pour into a large mold or 
in individual molds, in the bottom of each 
placing a tiny canned mushroom or a disk of 
pimento. Chill several hours, then turn out 
on crisp cold lettuce leaves. Ham, lobster, 
salmon or chicken may be used in this way. 


LittLe Sourriks or Ham call for a half 
pound of boiled ham chopped very fine. 
Mix the ham with a cupful of rather thick, 
smooth white sauce, add a few stuffed olives 
cut in quarters and, when cool, stir in a cup- 
ful of cold but liquid aspic and half a cupful 
of cream whipped to a stiff froth. Fold a 
tablespoonful of capeis into the mixture and 
pour into individual molds. Serve icy cold. 


Jetirep SALMON Witu CucumMBER May- 
ONNAISE is refreshing on a warm evening. 
Flake the salmon trom a pound can into 
rather large pie ces, draining it well Heat a 
cupful of aspic until just liquid enough to 
pour, then arrange the salmon in layers in a 
wet mold, interspersing it with thinly sliced 
lemon and halved olives Pour the aspi 
over it and set aside to chill and harden 
Turn out on an icy cold platter and arrange 
thin slices of cucumber, previously crisped in 
ice water, about it, masking them with a stiff 
mayonnaise. Garnish with nasturtium blos 
soms and leave his recipe will be useful in 
making jellied haddock, halibut, tuna or 
other fish 


Mo.tpep Ham AND EcGs are simple and 
tempting. Grind the ham fine, blending it 
with cold veal, chicken or lamb as may be 
convenient; season highly and moisten with 
mayonnaise; then pour in just sufficient 
melted aspic to make the meat semi-liquid. 
Place a halved, hard-boiled egg, cut side 
down, in each small mold and pour the ham 
mixture about it. Chill, and turn out on 
lettuce leaves or water cress, and garnish 
with a spicy pi kle. 

To accompany these cold meat creations 
cold je llied vegetables are good and may be 
arranged in any pleasing combination, using 
the aspic for their foundation. A mousse of 
green peas is most delicious also. Cook a 
pint of shelled green peas with a sprig of 
mint or a slice of onion till tender, then drain 
and mix with a smooth, well seasoned white 
sauce, and add half a cupful of melted aspi: 
or a teaspoonful of gelatin dissolved in cold 
water. Fold in half a cupful of whipped cream 
and a few bits of pimento; pour into molds 
or serve in little paper cases Lima beans, 
asparagus, young turnips diced and other 
vegetables may be substituted for the peas 
in making this dish. 


Tomatoes for cold suppers may be 
served in a different arrangement every 
night in the week To stuff with corn 
select regular-size tomatoes and scald 
and peel them; set them aside to become 
firm; then remove the seeds. Cut cooked 
sweet corn from the cob, chop it slightly 
and mix it with finely chopped green 
peppers and mayonnaise; fill the toma- 
toes with the mixture and serve them 
very cold on lettuce leaves or cres 
Tomatoes stuffed with a 


the previous recipe; but fill 


pared as i 
with melted but cold aspit je lly; then 
set away to chill before serving. A stifi 
mayonnaise mixed with chopped green 
peppers, chives and celery also makes a 
piquant filling for tomatoes. 
As to salads, let your lettuce, chicory, 
endive or other green plants be as cold, 
as crisp, as fine as you can possibly have 
them. There can be no more attractive dish 
on a hot day than a simple one of lettuce or 
chicory dressed with a well-made French 
dressing. Fruit salads answer both as a 
salad course and a dessert. For a fruit salad 
dressing which will tempt the most jaded 
appetite, beat two eggs to a foam and add 
three tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, one 
tablespoonful of mustard, and a teaspoonful 
of salt, pepper and paprika to taste; whip 
thoroughly, then cook over hot water till 
thick. This is the base for the dressing and 
will keep for many days; when wanted for 
use add a tablespoonful or more, as desired, 
to a cupful of stiffly whipped cream 
\ sense of fitness must be observed in pre 
paring a menu of cold dishes. One must take 
care not to serve two jellied dishes at the 
same dinner, and, of course, the proper bal 
ance of proteins and carbohydrates must not 
be lost sight of, even though the weather be 
warm and the meal cold. Sometimes a singh 
hot dish may be added whick may usually 
be prepared in the morning or at luncheon 
time, and left in the oven to be reheated ten 
minutes before dinner is ready. 
Here are a few of the more popular hot 
weather menus offered as suggestions 


Button Radishes served on crushed ice in 
wreath of their own foliag 
Jellied Chicken or Veal 
Potato Salad With Nuts 


Roll Butter 
Ra pberri ind Cre im 
Salt Wafers With Cream Chee 
Hot Black Coffee in Small ¢ 
rrant Soup 
Molded Han 1} 
I toes St 1 wit kK ( 
\ in bit le | 
Dr 
Cran Muffin made at 
le hot and 
Individual Chocolate Bread Pudd 
Hot Black Coffee or Iced Te 
Fruit Cocktail 
Jellied Imon With Cucumber May: List 


Scalloped Potato prepared in the morni: 
ind reheated) 
Olives Bread and Butter 
Junket With Fresh Fruit 
Iced lea 


Chilled Consommé 
Little Soufflés of Ham 
Cream of Asparagus 


Rolls— Butter 
Individual Peach Short Cake With Cream 
made in the morning, split and buttered while 
hot, the crushed fruit added at dinnertime 


Black Coffee 


Lettuce and Sliced Radishes With French 
Dressing 
Cold Sliced Beef, Ham, Chicken or Veal or a 
Platter of Mixed Cold Cuts Garnished with 
Gherkins and Parsley 
Jellied Vegetable 
Frozen Fruits With Small 
Iced Tea or Coffee 


Hors d’(Euvres of Sardine Paste on Butter 


Pomatoes Filled With A 
Caramel Blanc Mange 
Black Coffee 
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WHE drink that reflects the health 
of all outdoors— Nature’s drink. 
Welch’s is the pure juice of full- 
ipe, luscious Concord grapes. Drink- 
ng a small glass of it gives you all the 
richness, all the food elements and all 
the health-building qualities of a big 
vsunch of grapes fresh from the vine. 
When served “straight”, Welch’s 
should be chilled and sipped from 
mall glasses. It is an excellent fruit 
ourse for breakfast. 


For a longer drink, and for social 
occasions, Welch’s may be blended 
with plain or charged water in a 
hi-ball, or with ginger ale or lemon- 
ade. In a punch, Welch’s adds color, 
body and most delightful taste. 

The value of Welch’s as a drink is 
the value of fresh fruit in the diet. 
It quenches thirst, and gives vigor 
without reaction. It has a value far 
beyond mere flavored beverages. 

Welch’s has been the quality grape 
juice since 1869. Say Welch's and 
get it. 
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Specify Welch's distinctly 
at Club, Restaurant o 
For home use, 


Fountain, 


ask your grocer, druggis 
or confectioner to supply 
by the bottle or the 
case. 


you 


Thc National Drink 


Welchs 


From Chexest 


The WELCH GRAPE JUKES 


mer measunt 


Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY. 
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How to keep dainty and attractive 
throughout the activities of the long, 
hot summer days, is the perplexing 
thought of most women. 

How allay the sting and ugly flush of sun- 
burn? How relieve that excessive oiliness, 
those clogged pores, blotches and other 
blemishes? 

Resinol Soap has in its creamy, refreshing lather all the requi- 
sites for helping women to retain their loveliness and charm 
on all occasions. It embodies just enough 
of the Resinol properties to be soothing 
and healing to the irritated spots and act 
as protection for the healthy skin. 


Its mild fragrance is a reminder of the 
summer woods, and nothing can excel the 
cool comfort that follows a bath with this 
pure soap. 


Begin today to safeguard your skin by the regular use of Resinol Soap. 
All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell it. 


Miniature cake free on request. 
Dept. 1-F, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 


O SHOW how 
easily a daily 
vegetable din 
ner may made 
appetizing, varied 
and well balanced, 


be 


Friday suggests 
fish; dinner may be 
gin with clam bouil- 
lon and have as its 
main dish scalloped 
salmon with fresh 


the following menus corn and tomatoes; 
have been arranged then add Waldorf 
to cover every day salad, baking 
in the week, but they powder biscuits, 
may of course be prune and nut whip 
varied at will and coffee. 
and alter- To two cup- 
nated with fuls of corn 


meat and fish 
dinners. All 
the menus 
have been 


regard to 
proper nutri- 
tive values 
and tempting 
color schemes, 
and none of the dishes are difficult to prepare. 

Monday is always a busy day, with little 
time for cooking. Tomato purée; rice with 
fresh green peas, au gratin; sliced egg and 
water-cress salad; strawberry blanc mange— 
prepared in advance—rolls and coffee is a 
good menu to try. If, perhaps, your Sunday 
dinner has included fricasseed chicken with 
rice and green peas, and family appetites 
have not been too strenuous, the principal 
dish of your Monday dinner may be made 
from left-overs. Boil half a cupful of rice 
in salt water until tender; meanwhile cook 
together in a skillet until light brown one- 
quarter of a cupful of bacon cut fine and one 
small onion, minced; add two cupfuls of 
fresh peas, one-half teaspoonful of extract of 
beef, two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one eighth tea- 
spoonful of paprika, a speck of black pepper; 
cook all together for twenty minutes; pour 
mixture over the rice, which has been drained, 
sprinkle with bread crumbsand brown lightly 
in the oven. This recipe will make four large 
servings, as will all the others given. 

On Tuesday have eggplant croquettes, 
surrounded by creamed cabbage, with the 
white sauce very thick, and around the 
edges baked tomatoes stuffed with chopped 
onions, tomato pulp and bread crumbs; 
serve with hot popovers and follow with 
jelly For the « roquettes, boil in 
water until soft large or two 
small eggplants; drain, peel while hot, mash 
and add two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, salt and 
white pepper to taste; cool and form into 
croquettes; brush with beaten egg, toss in 
fine bread crumbs and fry in smoking-hot fat. 


cotlee 


salted one 


Squash and l¥alnut (roquettes 


LICED cucumbers, spinach with poached 

egg, escalloped fresh tomatoes, muffins 
and coffee and, for dessert, raspberry short 
cake may constitute Wednesday’s dinner. 
Cook two quarts of spinach in a small quan- 
tity of boiling, salted water for twenty-five 
minutes; drain and chop finely, seasoning 
with butter, salt, pepper and celery salt; 
place buttered toast on a plate and cover 
with the spinach; on top put poached eggs, 
for each person. ‘Tomato, cream or 
cream-pimento sauce can be used around 
the toast, and a dash of paprika on the tops 
of the eggs. 

Thursday’s dinner may include both soup 
and salad, being consommé with noodles, 
squash and walnut croquettes, new potatoes, 
tomato-jelly salad with mayonnaise, home 
made Parker House rolls, Spanish cream and 
coffee. To make the croquettes, rub two 
cupfuls of cooked squash into a bowl, add 
one egg well beaten, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one-quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, four 
tablespoonfuls of flour and half a cupful 
of chopped English walnut meats; form into 
neat croquettes; brush with a beaten egg, 
toss in fine bread crumbs and fry in deep 
fat. Serve with a brown or cream sauce. 


one 


Vegetable Dinner 
planned with jor 


Every Day in the Week 


and one and a 
half cupfuls of 
tomatoes add 
one pound of 
salmon finely 
flaked, sea 
sonings to 
taste and two 
cupfuls of 
medium-thick 
white sauce. Mix thoroughly, place in a 
buttered baking dish, cover with buttered 
bread crumbs and bake half an hour in a 
moderate oven. 

Have a vegetable stew on Saturday: Soak 
overnight two cupfuls of dried Lima beans; 
in the morning add a little baking soda 
and scald them; then drain and simmer for 
three hours in boiling salted water; add 
one-quarter of a pound of fat salt pork cut in 
thin slices and boil for an hour longer. Then 
put in two cupfuls of diced potatoes; one 
cupful of diced carrots; two onions, quar 
tered; one cupful of diced turnips, and cook 
until they are soft. A cupful of cooked whole 
barley should be added after the vegetables 
are done, and seasonings of salt and pepper. 
A cupful of fresh, green corn is a delicious 
addition. Radishes and olives should be 
served as relishes; the stew may be followed 
by lettuce with a fruit dressing, rolls and 
cof ee, and for dessert a strawberry shortcake 


cA ‘Ragout From the Garden 


SUNDAY dinner a little more elaborate 

than the average weekday meal is purée 
of lettuce soup, baked green peppers with nut 
filling, French-fried sweet potatoes, apricot 
ice cream, hot cinnamon roll and coffee 
Wash and cut the tops from eight even-size 
peppers and remove the seeds, rinse and dry ; 
then fill with a mixture made as follows: Mix 
three cupfuls of boiled rice, one cupful of wal 
nut meats or of peanut butter, the pieces of 
pepper which have been cut from the tops and 
chopped fine, one tablespoonful of chopped 
celery top and two tablespoonfuls of catsup 
Fill the peppers, set in a baking dish, brush 
with beaten egg, bake in a hot oven from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes and serve with 
a brown gravy or with tomato sauce. 

These two additional dinners are worth 
trying: 

Cream-of-spinach soup, cucumbers au 
gratin, fruit-jelly salad and cottage pudding 
with chocolate sauce. Pare four fresh cu- 
cumbers, boil in salted water until tender 
and cut into dice. Arrange in buttered rame- 
kins or a casserole, alternating layers of 
cucumbers with layers of grated cheese; 
moisten with cream, cover with buttered 
crumbs and bake until browned. 

Cucumber and stuffed carrots, radishes, 
fresh pineapple and cream-cheese salad, 
layer cake, with either prunes or figs, and 
coffee. Peel four large cucumbers, cut into 
halves lengthwise, take out seeds, cut into 
pie es and boil in salted water, covered, for 
fifteen minutes. Drain and add’one cupful of 
white sauce, to which chopped pimentos and 
parsley have been added. Turn into a hot 
dish and garnish with stuffed carrots, made 
as follows: Scrape and trim eight carrots, 
boil in salted water until tender, drain, re- 
move centers and fill with a bean purée made 
by rubbing half a cupful of boiled beans 
through a sieve and adding two tablespoon 
fuls of mashed potatoes, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
each of salt, pepper and celery salt. 
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B IILING potatoes or other vegetables 
on the Hotpoint-Hughes Electric 
Range requires only about one inch of 
water in the bottom of the kettle. This 
allows vegetables to be cooked by steam 
—retaining all their delicious flavor. 


Likewise, in roasting meat no water is 
required in the pan, consequently no bast- 
ing is necessary. All the tasty and nutri- 
tive juices are retained in the meat by the 
sealed, electric-heated oven. 


Better food is but one of the advantages 
of the Hotpoint-Hughes method of 
electric cookery, which is endorsed 
by experts of leading schools. Other 
advantages are: economy in preventing 
shrinkage of foods, particularly of meats; 


EDISON 


NEW YORK 


freedom from soot, fumes and greasy 
odors; uniform results; and less attention 
required, 


The word ‘‘Hotpoint’’ stands for per- 
fection in modern electric appliances; 
the word ‘‘Hughes’’ typifies the pioneer 
electric range. The Hotpoint-Hughes 
Electric Range combines the excellence 
of both, hence its name: Hotpoint- 
Hughes, the largest-selling electric range 
in the world. 


Ask vour electric lighting company about 
the rate for electric cookery. Ask also to 
see a Hotpoint-Hughes Electric Range, 
or write us for information. You should 
have, too, a copy of our book of recipes by 
leading cooking experts. Send for it today. 


QUALITY ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA SALT LAKE CITY ATLANTA 
MARK Canadian Edison Appliance Company, Ltd., Stratford, Ont. Foreign Department: Schenectady, New York 
Service Station ll Principal Cities 
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Night, 


Night, 


Most good people clean 
their teeth in the morning. 
Something seems to remind 
them to do it. 

Morning is a good time to 
clean the teeth, but the im- 
portant time is at night, just 
before going to bed. 

We are a little afraid that 
users of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
may rely too much on the 
refreshing, wholesome feel- 
ing that Pebeco leaves in the 
mouth in the morning and 
forget the night brushing. 


Night! 


Pebeco leaves the mouth 
feeling fresh and clean. It 
helps to keep it feeling that 
way all day. But over the 
years it’s the night use that 
saves the teeth. 

Use Pebeco in the morn- 
ing for your mouth’s sake. 
Use it again at night for 
your teeth’s sake. Tell your 
druggist you want Pebeco. 
If you have never used 
Pebeco, give it a trial and 
note how it improves the 
condition of your teeth. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


635 Greenwich Street, New York 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


Also makers of Lysol Disinfectant, Lysol Shaving Cream, and Lysol Toilet Soap 
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Have You 
“A cid-Mouth” 


P) 


It Is Thought To Be the 
Chief Cause of Tooth Decay 


These Test Papers Will Tell You—Sent Free 
With Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 


There are probably many causes that con 
tribute to decay of the teeth, but dental authori- 
ties seem to agree that in the vast majority of 
cases decay results from over-acidity of the mouth. 
You can easily tell if you have ‘‘ Acid-Mouth,” 
and also see how Pebeco tends to counteract thi 
tooth-destroying condition, by the simple and in- 
teresting experiment with the test papers, which 
we will gladly send to you upon request. 

Moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper on your 
tongue. Ifit turns pink, you have “‘ Acid-Mouth.”’ 
Brush your teeth with Pebeco and make another 
test. The pApcer will not change color, thus dem- 
onstrating how Pebeco helps to counteract “* Acid 
Mouth.” 


Just send a post-card for Free Test Papers and 
10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco. 
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What to (00k When the Wife is -Azvay 


S SOON as the train 

had moved out and 

my wife was on het 
week’s vacation I went 
direct to Gus’ butcher shop 
and bought four pounds of 
navel corned beef and the 
biggest cabbage I could 
find. We had no servant 
not a woman to protest. 
I’d now have my favorite 
dish or; bust. I’d not eat 
at restaurants. I’ddon 
owncookingand have what 
I liked. Moreover, I'd 
have what company I 
wanted and we'd talk as 
long and as loud -as we 
pleased. 

I knew I'd be lonesome, 
so I picked up Ellison, one 
of those unattached bach- 
elors always willing to take 
a chance, and we invited 
Ballou, a big game hunter 
in our street, to dine with 
us at seven o'clock. 

‘**Let’s see if we can find 
a cookbook,” I suggested 
to Ellison when we were 
in the house and had our 
corned beef and cabbage 
in the kitchen. We fum- 
bled around but could not 
find one. I'D DO 

“Oh, there’s no use in 
that,” he said. ‘Those WE'D 
books are a lot of bunk 
anyway. All you have 
got to do is fill a pot with water, throw in 
your meat and cabbage and simply wait.” 

That is what we did. First we put in the 
corned beef. F llison peeled off the cabbage 
and we cut it in quarters. We would have 
used it all, but we couldn’t get but two 
quarters in the pot. Ellison promptly threw 
the rest away. 


(Cabbage and (Corned Beef 
\ JE KILLED time for an hour or two 


with the phonograph, looked at old 
golfing photographs and recalled record 
scores that we just missed—by accident 
Then we took a look. 
“Say, Ellison,” I called out, “you must’ve 
been a great army officer. You didn’t put 
that cabbage in the pot. That’s a fine piece 


ol wort 


‘I did so,” he insisted. ‘“‘ You saw me put 
those two quarters in ” 
Well, the re not here see lor 
voursell 
Stir and pol e as we would we could find 


only a few strands of cabbage 

“Oh. well, we'll have to eat the corned 
beef with potatoes,” I decided, thoroughly 
disgusted 

I lifted the meat from the pot. It was 
blood red and you couldn’t have cut it with 
a hatchet. 

Just then Ballou arrived. 

“You're out of luck, I’m afraid,” I said to 
him. “There is no cabbage. Ellison said he 
put it in, but I have my doubts.” 

“Even if there was any cabbage you 
couldn’t eat that tough corned beef,’ the 
captain retorted. “Don’t try to make me 
the goat.” 

“You know something about cooking,” 
I said to Ballou. ‘Look in that pot and see 
if you can find any cabbage.” 

“What's that burning?” Ellison suddenly 
asked. 

Ballou evidently knew. He walked right 
over to the stove, took off the pot of smoking 
potatoes and soused them in water. The 
water had boiled away and they were black. 

He then inspected the cabbage pot. 

“Did you put the cabbage in at the same 
time as the corned beef?”’ he asked. 

I nodded. 

“And you've boiled it an hour and a half?” 

We both nodded 

He sat down and had a good laugh. Then 
he explained to us that cabbage is mostly 


By BozEMAN BULGER 


water and will boil away if cooked more than 
half an hour. “And,” he added, “‘to get it 
tender corned beef must cook at least three 
hours.” 

“Then how are you going to cook them 
together?” 

‘“You don’t. You must boil the corned 
beef for an hour or more. Then pour off the 
water and cook the cabbage in that, in a 
separate pot. Fresh water must be added 
to the corned beef to take away the salt. 
The cabbage needs the salt and fat to give 
it flavor.’ 

In a minute Ballou, always good-natured, 
was in full charge. At his direction the meat 
was put back on and Ellison found the dis- 
carded quarters of cabbage and started them 
cooking New potatoes were put on and 
I was instructed to stick a fork in them at 
the end of twenty minutes to see if they were 
Then I was to pour off the water, peel 
them and put salt, pepper and butter on 


them. 


done 


r hour we had a dandy 


\t the end of anothe 
dinner tor our guest 


the real cook. 

We had forgotten « ntirely about coffee. 
Ballou noticed this as we sat down. ‘“‘ That’s 
all right,” he said, smiling. “I'll fix it. 
Luckily, you's e got pul erized coffee and not 
the kind that is coarsely ground.” 

I recalled then that this outdoor man had 
a wide reputation as a coffee maker. 

We watched him closely. Other bachelor 
husbands would do well to remember what 
we saw. Ballou filled the coffee container of 
the percolator right up to the top though he 
filled the pot only three-quarters full of water. 

“T thought you had to put one tablespoon- 
ful of coffee to the cup,”’ I reminded him 


Good (0 k-Must Have Imagination 


; HAT’S a lot of foolishness,” he said. 
“Tf you want good, strong coffee always 
use a lot of it regardless of the amount of 
water. Don’t be afraid of having too much.” 
The moment the coffee started to perco- 
late Ballou turned the fire down as low as it 
would go, so that the water would run through 
and drip slowly, he explained. We then 
started to eat. At the end of fifteen minutes, 
though, Ballou went back to the stove and 
moved the percolator back so that it would 
stop percolating and just keep hot. That 
was his trick of making it settle and get 
clear and strong. I noticed also that he put 
a tiny pinch of salt in it. 


= | That was the best coffee I] 
| t ever tasted in my life. For 
the rest of the week I had 
| | better coffee thar my wil 


ever had beenableto mak« 

I deliberately drew our 
guest into a discussion of 
cooking and found it to be 
his pet topic. I took as 
many mental notes as pos 
sible ] had only a week 


h both to leart 
to eat. His description of 
different dishes was fasci 


nating. A man must have 
imagination to be a good 
cook, 

For the second morn- 
ing’s breakfast I had bacon 
andeggs. Ballou says that 
all men and most women 
have a tendency to cook 
everything too quickly- 
over too hot a fire. The 
trick is to put a little but- 
ter in a frying pan. Put 
the eggs in and turn the 
fire as low as possible. Put 
a cover on the pan so that 
both sides of the eggs will 
cook. I found that when 
I wanted the eggs cooked 
done it was better to fry cr 
broil the bacon separately. 


MY OWN COOKING AND HAVE WHAT I LIKED. For the third morning I 
MOREOVER, I'D HAVE WHAT COMPANY I WANTED AND set my heart on griddle 
TALK AS LONG AND AS LOUD AS WE PLEASED cakes and sausage. I 


learned a real new trick 

about how to make the 
griddle cakes from prepared flour and make 
them extremely light and fluffy. It’s a cinch 
Just mix the prepared flour with water until 
it is about the thickness of house paint. Then 
beat this batter until little bubbles begin to 
form. Iuseda piec e of cloth on the end of a 
stick to keep the pan greased and those cakes 
rose twice as high as I had ever seen them. 


cAnd Gave the Friend NG (redit 


HE sausages were easier than the cakes. 

I simply put them in a pan without any 
grease and let ‘em cook very slowty. That’s 
the way I kept them from burs ing. 

I was getting pretty good on the fourth 
morning and I tried out a breakfast that was 
nifty for fair. 

I had rolls and eggs, baked club style. It 


isn’t hard. I got a shallow stone crock o1 
casserole dish and greased it with a good 
lump of butter. The eggs were then 

i to Iry. Over the top ot then 

| spread slices of onions shaved as thin as 


ape! I then sprinkled paprika, salt and 


pepper ove! the whole and dro yped a tea 


poonful of chili sauce in the center. I put 
this into ahotoven. These eggs, by the way, 
must be taken out before tl ey are quite done 
because they cook some in the crock afterthey 
are served onthe table. Youcanvary that by 
using grated cheese or thinly sliced bacon 
on top. 

The fifth morning I had boiled salt mack 
erel, cooked this way: The mackerel was 
soaked overnight in cold water. The next 
norning I put it in a frying pan half filled 
with fresh water and added several slices of 
onion. I covered the pan to keep the water 
from boiling away too quickly. When the 


water was nearly gone I took off the top, put 
| 


} 


in a lump of butter and sprinkled the fish 
with black pepper. Just as the pan was 
almost dry I took out the fish and, believe 
me, it was dandy. 

On the sixth morning I had corned beef 
hash again, but made from canned corned 
beef this time. It is even better, I think. 

On the seventh morning I had bacon and 
eggs again. 

Anne got back the next morning at six 
o’clock. You ought to have seen her eyes 
when she saw those eggs baked club style 
Vain as I must have acted, she was proud of 
me and I know it. 

Do you think—to Anne 
friend Ballou any credit 


I ever gave my 
I should say not 


Dress Your Hair Becomingly 
**Artistic French Coiffures”’ 
shows you how 


There are so many ways to arrange 
~our hair. Some of them suited to 
you and some not. Find the mode 
which will make you look your love- 
liest and show your hair to best ad- 
vantage. 

Artistic French Coiffures, by 
Cluzelle, New York’s most famous 
hairdresser, gives you just the help 
you need. The coiffure shown here 
is described in detail in this booklet, 
tocether with many others, equally 
charming. Look for this booklet in 
the envelope with your 


IMPORTED 
HUMAN HAIR NET ba 
If you have never worn a hair net, . 
get a today and see what a 
difference it makes in the appearance ie 
of your hair. All those 
loose ends are lightly held in a deli 


innoying 


cate, filmy mesh of finest human hair. 


The matches your hait 


perfectly, both in color and quality. 
Made of long 
strands of carefully selected human 


Absolutely invisible. 


hair, deftly woven by hand; twice- 
sterilized. They add a wonderful lus 
tre to your hair and make it gleam 
with new beauty. 


Sold at all Drug, Dry Goods and No- 
tion Stores Also Bonnie French 
Veils,that you ‘‘just slip and Ve! 


Va-Dab, the new [Jom 3 Powder Puff 


The Co., Inc. 


Fourth Ave., 
New York 


each 
Two - for-25¢ 
Extra Large, 
Double Mesh 25c 
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ew Foods for the Wayside Picnic 


“And al ‘ully € quipped Homemade Notor Basket 


By CAROLINE Bb. K1nG 


F THERE is 

anything more 

appetizing 
than the odor of 
frying bacon or 
bubbling coffee, 
mingling with the 
scent of pines and 
fern brakes in the 
depth of some cool 
green wood, I 
have yet to dis- 
cover it. It isa 
marvel that every 


partitions securely 
in place; 


these 
are put iron 


tne itside of the 
Sultcase ind do 
not detract trom 
its neat appear 
ance. 

rhe little jars 
are filled with 
salad, olives, 
cheese, pic kles or 
some extra-nice 
conserve or mar 


family in posses- 
sion of a motor 
car does not for 
sake conventional 
dining and sup- 
ping the moment 
summer is offi- 
cially announced 
to regale them- 
selves wholly 
upon open-air diet 
until frost claims 


Mrs. King herself proudly displays this well- 
equipT ed pi nic kit, complete to the last spoon 


malade, and two 
substantial tin 
boxes, whic h once 
held cigars or to 
bacco, fit to a 
nicety in the up 
per space between 
the two end divi 
sions and hold our 
sandwiches, an 
occasional fried 


chic ken, boiled 


PHOTO. BY WM. SHEWELL ELLIS 


their picnic and salt-shaker. The bottle of milk has, of ham or fruit. A 
haunts. Course, reversed tseif in order to pose jar of sliced bacon 
In my family upright and order! ition. often occupies the 


picnics are re- 
garded as func 
tions so important that we permit no hazy 
good intentions or hit-and-miss preparations 
to interfere with their perfection Our 
luncheon equipment is quite as much a part 
of the auto furnishings as the cushions and, 
as we have relegated it solely to the business 
for which it was originally planned and ar 
ranged, it is always in readiness 

To begin with there are four of us, and we 
have evolved what we term our “ Motor 
Restaurant”’ which, homemade and modest 
though it may be, is a real and lasting com- 
fort. Any woman who can handle a hammer 
need not fear to attempt its manufacture 
and if the family happens to be the fortunate 
possessor ola Boy scout he will probably 
insist on undertaking the work himself 


A suitcase, which may be one that has 
already seen some service, will be quite ap 
propriate for the foundation of the hamper 
Ours is a new case of a ibstantial fiber 
fabric, for which I paid three and 
lars; the fittings I purchased 
part in the five-and-ten-cent store The 
stove, which is the only tl itensil 
the outfit, its price being two dollars, is one 


of those clever little folding arrangements for 


burning canned heat. 
Fittings That Forestall Every Need 


N OLD suitcase will require relining, and 
for this purpose white table oilcloth will 
be just the thing. The partitions may be 
made of thin strips of wood or heavy wal 
board. At one end of the suitcase place a 
strip to provide a niche for the coffeepot and 
cups—our four, which have handles and cost 
ten cents each, fit into each other in fine style 
and snugly occupy the space at the end of 
the twenty-five-cent coffeepot. At the other 
end of the case a second niche is partitioned 
off and in this space a bottle of milk, buttered 
rolls, little pies, cake, a box of crackers, 
potatoes boiled and ready for frying, eggs 
hard boiled or wrapped separately in paper 
to be scrambled later, or any of a dozen or 
more things, so good on a picnic a 
transported with safety 
Four little jars, two with clamped tops, 
costing five cents each, are fitted into a thin 
strip of wood in which openings just large 
enough to admit them have been cut. If the 
strips are cut to fit the case closely they will 
remain in place without being fastened in 
any way, but little brass tacks, which cor 
respond to the fittings on the case, hold our 


may be 


extra bit of room 

between the tin 
boxes and the little glass jars, or pe rhaps a 
box of candy is stowed away here, and it is 
all as compact and shipshape as one could 
possibly desire 


7A Hamper at Small (ost 


N THE cover we have a world of space to 

be put to use; our medium here for hold 
ing the utensils in place is strong inch-wid 
elastic, which is fastened through the cover 
with small rivets, holes 
made with a sharp awl 


for the latter being 
Our four tin plates, 
our knives, forks spoon bread knife ‘a ten 
cent broiler and the much pr ed little stove 


are each snugly packed against the lid and 


held in place with the riveted elastic, the 
broiler beir ‘ placed u er the stove, as both 
te i i st tne i 
cieT ‘ 
( or te 
ventionalize bl 
Ol rol ips l im 
I patch ba et Nal to matc! m 
plete the set make us feel very elegant 
ile dining. The tableclotl napkins 


with a tea towel and paper dishcloth, are 
placed in the niches or in the tin boxes, and 
serve to keep everything absolutely steady 
during the journey. Not an inch of space is 
wasted; the coffeepot is packed with a small 
can of evaporated milk, half pound of sugar, 
a quarter pound of ground coffee and the 
little can of heat for the stove 

he hamper, fitted entirely with new im 
piement and uté ils, cost us ¢ acti even 
dollars and ninety cents. We could have 
lowered that cost by selecting a suitcase of a 
naterial 
costing a dollar and a half, or we might have 
made use of a half-worn case, if we had had 
one, at no cost at all Then, too, we n 
have searched among our kitchen belo 


different and perhaps less durabk 


ight 


and discovered equipment. The little jar 
could have been replaced by half pint pre 
serve jars; but of these thrifty substitutes 
we did not think when our hamper was 
planned; but, should we make another, I do 
not think that it will be necessary to spend 
anything excent the two dollars for the stove, 


which has been such a comfort to us. 


JOURNAL 


Protect Your Home 


With Sanitary Walls 


N homes and hotels; in schools, churches, hospitals and 

public buildings, modern methods of decorating call for 

Alabastine, the sanitary wall coating. No one knows to 
what extent walls are responsible for sickness. Certainly unsani- 
tary walls are dangerous, and when beautiful effects — the har- 
monious color matching of rugs and draperies— may be obtained 
by using an absolutely sanitary wall coating such as Alabastine, 
there can be no excuse for continuing to have walls which are 
lurking places of disease germs. Especially in sleeping rooms 
and living rooms where the family congregate, and above all 
in children’s rooms, Alabastined walls, while most appropriate 
and artistic, are positively safe from a health standard. 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine comes ready to apply. Just mix with water and 


put on with a suitable brush over any interior surface—plas 
tered walls, wallboard, paint, burlap, canvas, or even old wall 
paper where it is fast, has no raised figures and contains no 
aniline dyes. If the color you desire is not one of our standard 


shades, any variation may be obtained by intermixing. It is so 
Alabastine with satis 
not available. 
Send for Our Color Chart 
and Special Stencil Offer 


simple that even the inexperienced use 


factory results where decorators are 


We will supply cut stencils — one stencil for each room re- 
quiring not less than two packages—if you will send the large 
words ALABASTINE cut from the face of the packages over 
the cross and circle, accompanied by 15¢ in stamps or silver 
for each stencil desired, covering postage and packing. Write 
for free booklet, “Nature's Beautiful Tints.” 


Popular and attractive suggestions for wall tinting are shown 
in a practical Alabastine color chart which will be sent to you 
free upon request. Our Service Department will be glad to 
advise you upon any special decorating problem. Do not hesi- 
tate to write in detail. 


The Alabastine Company 


IN ONE 
MINUTE WITH 
COLD WATER 


480 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Your Local Dealer Is 
Entitled to Your Trade 


THE ONLY TOOL 
NEEDED TO APPLY 
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You take no chances 
when you ask for 


“Laurel” 


ELASTIC 


O BUY elastic without 
specifying is 
leaving quality to chance. 

| On the quality of elastic depend 


TRADE REG neat ankles, a trim waist line and 
| a dozen essential niceties of 


costume. 


The purest “‘live’’ rubber and the 
best yarns assure maximum life 
and long wear in “LAUREL 
Elastic.”’ 

Be sure to call for ‘‘Boulevard 
Non-Shrink Dress Belting,” a 
new Rusco Product, with all of 
the Rusco quality. Made in black 
and white and in all widths. 
Guaranteed fast color and non- 
shrinkable 


The Russell 
Manufacturing Co. 
Middletown, Conn. 


349 Broadway 
New York City 
Founded 1834 


New koods for the Wayside Picnic 


(Contwiued from Page 77) 


And now for some of the good things which 
we have found especially tasty at our al 
fresco banquets: To be cooked over the little 
stove, lamb chops may be carried very nicely 
if wrapped in wax paper. Broil the chops on 
the little ten-cent broiler over the canned- 
heat blaze. If you will pack a few cold 
boiled potatoes in the hamper you may fry 
them beautifully on one of the plates, as a 
tasty accompaniment to the chops. Cold 
boiled ham sliced very thin and frizzled into 
delicate brown curls will prove very tempt- 
ing. It may be served on long rolls split and 
buttered or on toast made freshly for the 
purpose. 

Scrambled-egg sandwiches, toasted after 
filling, are different and very good. The 
broiler may be used also for toasting cheese, 
broiling tomatoes or sardines, heating rolls 
or toasting marshmallows. 

To many persons, however, a picnic with- 
out the usual made-at-home sandwiches, 
cakes, and the like, carefully wrapped in 
wax paper, would bea dismal failure. Boston 
brown bread and walnut sandwiches are ex- 
tremely popular with us. They are made by 
spreading thin slices of Boston brown bread 
very generously with good butter and then 
scattering coarsely chopped walnut meats 
over the butter, sprinkling lightly with salt 
and putting together in sandwich fashion. 

Water-cress butter sandwiches are delight- 
ful. Chop fresh cress finely and cream it 
with unsalted butter until the mass is tinted 
a pale green. Then spread it on thinly sliced 
bread, put the slices together, press gently 
and cut in fingers. 


(heese Dishes and Tempting Sandwiches 


EMON honey sandwiches are often pre 
ferred to cake by confirmed picnickers. 
Make the honey by beating an egg to a light 
foam, then add to it a scant cupful of sugar, 
the grated rind and juice of a large lemon, 
and a tablespoonful of butter. Cook over 
hot water till thick, then cool and spread 
between thin slices of whole wheat or white 
bread, press lightly and cut. 

Chicken biscuits are made by mixing the 
dough in the usual manner, rolling it a 
quarter of an inch thick, then spreading the 
surface with melted butter. Now cut into 
small disks, and spread half the number with 
finely chopped cooked chicken moistened 
with a little white sauce. Cover each round 
with a second disk, brush over with milk and 
bake in a quick oven. 

Nut biscuits are made in the same way, 
substituting chopped nuts for the chicken 
Maple sugar, raspberry jam or simply cinna 
mon and sugar, placed between the thin 
rounds of biscuit dough before baking, will 
provide a number of unusual good things 


Deviled cheese is a delicious accompani 
ment to crackers, or it may be spread on hot 
toast. Make it by mixing to a paste two 


cupfuls of grated cheese, one well-beaten egg, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter teaspoon 
ful of paprika, a dash each of black and red 
pepper, a tablespoonful of sauce, and a tea 
spoonful of onion juice. Chopped nuts may 
be added, or olives, pickles, or a very small 
quantity of chili sauce. A very delectable 
bite is made by spreading the deviled cheese 
on hot toast and topping it with a bit of 
frizzled ham or bacon. 

Cheese dishes are in such demand at pic- 
nics that I will venture to include one 
more, perhaps the best of 


all—jellied cheese. This 

is wonderfully good | 

served on rounds of Bos } 
ton brown bread or on } 
Graham or whole wheat 

bread. Beat one egg toa 


stiff froth and add a pinch 
each of salt, pepper and 
mustard; then pour over 
it half a cupful of hot milk 
and cook over hot water 
till as thick as cream. 
Meantime dissolve half a 
teaspoonful of gelatin in 
cold water and add to the 
egg mixture, then stir in 
half a cupful of grated | 

l 


cheese, a single dash of 


cayenne, and half a 


teaspoonful of onion juice. Cook over hot 
water until the cheese is melted; do not per- 
mit it to become stringy, as it will if cooked 
too long. Chill almost to the point ot con 
gealing, then fold in half a cupful of whipped 
cream. Chopped nuts are a toothsome ad- 
dition. 

Eggs stuffed with anchovies are extremely 
tasty and a change from the ordinary deviled 
eggs. Boil the required number of egg 
twenty minutes, then shell and cut each egg 
in halves crosswise and remove the yolks. 
Chop these to a paste with as many boned 
anchovies well, add 
ing a few drops of lemon juice, and fill the 
egg whites with the mixture. Put the halves 
together and wrap each egg in wax paper. 

The best salads for carrying any distance 
are those which are semisolid, suchas potato, 
lobster or salmon or chicken; egg salad is 
also very nice for picnic eating. Potato 
salad made of finely chopped potatoes, mixed 
with half their quantity of beets and just 
enough chopped green pepper to lend color 
and variety, is good and substantial. Mix 
the ingredients with plenty of boiled dressing 
or mayonnaise and pack in glass jars. 


Ss 


as there : 


ire season 


Even Fruit Shortcake Can be Packed 


S FOR sweets, let me say that individual 
peach or berry shortcakes will carry 
perfectly in the tin boxes if wrapped sepa 
rately in wax paper. Make the cakes like 
large biscuits, split and butter them while 
hot, then fill with crushed and well-sweetened 
fruit. A bottle of cream may be carried to 
accompany these delicious little desserts. 
Individual layer cakes baked in tiny pans 


and put together with the aforementioned 


lemon honey or with jelly, fudge filling or 
mocha-flavored icing will also come forth 
from the tin boxes in fine condition, if 


wrapped in wax paper. So will little pies, or 
puddings baked in ramekins. 

Homemade candy will not come amiss for 
nibbling at during the trip or while loung 
ing about the cool retreat after the luncheon 
has been cleared away. Here is a recipe for 
uncooked fudge that is highly recommended 
to me by other picnickers who like to secure 
the best results with the least expenditure 
of effort: Cream together to a smooth past 
a pound of XXXX confectioner’s sugar, a 
tablespoonful of butter and the yolk of one 
egg, first beaten to a stiff froth. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of evaporated milk and half 
a teaspoonful of vanilla extract, then melt 
one-quarter pound of unsweetened chocolate 


over hot water and add to the butter-and 
sugar mixture; finally stir in the stiffly 
beaten egg white. Press into a pan, chill and 
cut in square 

For a truly delectable sweetmeat try the 


fudge I have just described in conjunction 
with divinity candy in the following manner: 

Make the fudge and divide it into two 
parts, omitting the chocolate from one of the 
portions; then make the divinity candy by 
boiling together a cupful and a half of sugar, 
half a cupful of sirup, and one-quarter cupful 
of water. When the mixture 


will spin a 


thread, pour it over the stiffly beaten whites of 
, stand the bowl containing it over 
hot water and cook for a moment or two, 
then beat till cool and spread a layer of the 
foamy white mass over the layer of chocolate 
fudge, 
fudge. 


two eggs 


covering it with a layer of the white 
This is really much easier to make 
than it sounds and is 
wonderfully fine and 
tempting. 

Pralined almonds will 
add just the correct finish 
to the repast. Blanch 
the nut meats and wipe 
them dry, then shred or 
chop them coarsely, plac 
ing them ina baking pan 
and sprinkling them 
thickly with granulated 
sugar. Bake them in a 
hot oven until the sugar 
turns to caramel and cov 
ers the nuts with a de 
lectable brown coating 
Pistachio nuts prepared 
in the same way are also 
delightful. 
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BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
“Foods of Finest Flavor” 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 


EECH-NUT Peanut 
Butter! There's flavor 
in the name. At the very 
first taste, youll want to 
spread it thick between the 
largest slices. So creamy 
and smooth; so delicious; so 
wholesome; so appetizing. 
Then, too, it comes in glass 
jars which keeps it fresh 
and pure. Keep some al- 
ways handy in the pantry. 
In three sizes, large, me- 
dium and small. 
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unexpected caller—take a turn 
J at croquet—or whirl suddenly away in 
a neighbor’s car—when you wear the clever 
Mina Taylor Dresses, you need never worry 
about your appearance—anywhere. 

Suited to any activity, Mina Taylor Dresses 
are as economical as they are smart. Their 
fabrics—whether the clean-looking, demure 


Offices: New York, Chicago, Omaha, San Francisco. Please address all inquiries to Omaha. 


4 As Smart for Social Afternoons 
as They Are Cheery for Mornings— 


ina Taylor Dresses 


checks or those brilliant plaids that prove “ 
such cheery accents at the breakfast table— fave. 
are pretty enough for any company. And =‘ % «ected gingham 
repeated tubbing doesn’t harm their good 
looks the least bit! 

Whether you wear a slim 16 or an “extra” 
size 46, you'll find it in Mina Taylors—mod- 
erately priced—at your local store. 


Mina Taylor Dresses -Alade only by M. E. SMITH & COMPANY, Iwne., Master Garment Makers, Omaha, Nebraska 


July, 
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un seul de tes baisers!”’ He was in despair. 
“Ah,” he murmured again, “for just one of 
thy kisses!” 

“‘T’m in love,” he said aloud, “and what 
on earth am I going to do?” 

He nearly killed a patient that afternoon. 
Doctor Chale did not know what he was 
doing, and a lady, observing his erratic 
glances, smiled into his eyes and asked him 
if he wrote poetry. She was very pretty, but 
Doctor Chale was not aware of it 
the night, when he was sleepless, having 
decided several times to tell the truth, or to 


go over and to take his 


Late in 


chance, or to do 
nothing, he suddenly told himself that it was 
too late for decision. He had chosen his path 
and must travel it. He couldn’t do without 
her. So he must face her when she came. 

So inflamed was he by this idea that he 
got up and, in Sutton’s handwriting, wrote 
a letter that sang Enid’s beauty, protested 
his delight. Now he pledged himself to the 
deepest of his madness. He did not care 
what he said if only he could please her. 
He told her that he was appointed, that he 
was finding a house, that they would be mar- 
ried in August. He ended in such agitation 
that he only half disguised his handwriting 

He then put on an overcoat over his 
pajamas and posted the letter. It was a 
little before dawn. The street was deserted. 
He thought, “I’m going mad.” 

V1 
NID KNOWLES sat in the consulting 

_4 room, looking across at Doctor Chale 
as if saying: ‘Who are you? Why am I 
here?’’ She had just been shown in, and he 
did not know how to begin. It was terrible 
to have to begin. She was more exquisite 
than her photograph promised; yet, when 
she knew, all this sweetness must be trans 
muted into justified anger. He did not want 
to speak; he would rather she thought him 
crazy and went away, not understanding 
what had happened. He was like a man 
carrying a butterfly, who dares not close his 
hand for fear he will break it 

At last she spoke: “ Isn't there some mis- 
take?’ she said. asked for Mr. Sutton.” 

“Yes. I said you were to see me.”’ 

“But why? You don’t mean ie 

He understood her fear. It had occurred 
to her that her lover was dead, or sick, and 
that she must see his doctor. He put up 
a protesting hand. “‘No, don’t be upset. 
Only it’s so difficult.” 

The girl jumped up. ‘‘ How do you mean? 
I don’t understand. Where’s Mr. Sutton? 
Where's Maurice? Don’t torture 


“Sit down,” said Doctor Chal 


After a hesitation, as if swayed by the 
handsome rigidity of the doctor leature 
he sat down. Then, as briefly as he could, 
he told her the truth 


Enid Knowles did not speak for a moment 
Then it was clear she did not understand 
‘*Where’s Maurice?” she re pe ated 

‘*He’s gone.” 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know. He went months ago.”’ 

“T don’t believe it.” 

Doctor Chale immediately took from his 
drawer the letters of the faithless lover. 

‘‘Look. Here 
are the letters you 
sent back to him. 
I couldn't bear 
you to be hurt.” 

Suddenly she 
seemed to under 
stand. The young 
doctor expect d 
contempt, denun 
ciation. Instead 
she quietly buried 
her face in her 
hands and began 
to cry. 

This hurt him 
horribly. He 
wanted to comfort 
her, but did not 
dare to touch her. 
He had broken her J 
more completely 
than Maurice 
Sutton could 
have done. 


He realized this when, after a moment, 
she dried her tears and murmured: ‘‘ Those 
letters, these last months. They meant so 
much.” 

With sudden firmness Doctor Chale said 
“They meant more than those you had 
from him.” 

A look of fear came into hereyes. “‘ Don’t,” 
she muttered. They faced each other, and 
slowly she realized that she had found in her 
unknown lover a fervor which her first had 
never possessed. She summed this up in 
a phrase that seemed irrelevant, “‘I can’t 
understand.” Doctor Chale knew that this 
conveyed a vague appeal. “I can’t transfer 
myself. I should be ridiculous to myself. 
I can’t wash out the tenderness of these last 
months, and I can’t credit you with it.” 

Perceiving her weakness, Doctor Chale 
suddenly became firm. “‘ Don’t you under- 
stand? Can’t you see that he ceased to care 
for you?” 

don’t. You've done harm enough.”’ 

“T haven’t. All these months I wrote to 
you, I understood you, I—loved you.”’ 

She did not reply. She was overwhelmed 
by the impossibility of her situation. 

“Don’t you understand? Can’t you see 
it’s possible to love an idea, a dream?”’ 

She did not reply. She was growing con- 
scious of the unworthiness of her first love, 
of the emotional charm of the second. But 
the situation trammeled her. So irrele 
vantly she asked, “You were sorry for 
me?”’ 

“Yes, I was. But that didn’t last. I 
loved you long before you sent me your 
photograph. I’ve always loved you, I think. 
I loved a sort of idea of you, and then you 
came and filled it.” 

After a moment’s hesitation she got up to 
go. This was unbearable. He felt that the 
relation could not end so flatly. So he laid a 
hand upon an arm, which for a moment 
struggled to free itself, then grew quiescent. 
‘Let me go,”’ she said. “‘I don’t know what 
I'm doing.” 

“Did you care for my letters?’ 

“Yes, of course. But I thought they were 
his.” 

“T know. But if they’d been mine, would 
you have cared for me?”’ 

“Oh, let me go. This is mad.”’ 

“‘What is love but madness?” 

“Oh, I don’t love you. Of course I don’t. 
Oh, do let me alone.” 


| Pe hand dropped, and he muttered 
‘**Let you alone? Let you go out alone 
into the world? Who will write to you, who 


will care for you, who will love you?”’ She 
stared at him with frightened eyes. “ You 
cared for me when you wrote to me, and you 
didn’t know who I was. I was an idea to 


you, as you were to me Che courtship of 
Well, we've come to life.”’ 
Shadows!” she murmured. 

“Need we stay shadows?” She shrugged 
her shoulders in bewilderment as he took her 
hand. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “will you take your 
letters back, or will you venture a little more 
on life?” 

She looked at him, pleased and fearful, 
and after a moment a flooding sense of 
rescue, of clear pity, of honesty 
masquerading as deceit, compelled 
her to reply: “I don’t know. But 
I see we can’t part like that 
Perhaps after all 
you're right.” 

“Thensit down,” 
said Doctor Chale 
As she sat down, 
her hands folded 
helplessly on her 
knee, her eyes di- 
rected upon him, 
begging him tolove 

her and to make 
it her love him, Doc- 
tor Chale added 
very soberly: 
4 “What we call life, 
you know, it’s only 
a scrap of the life 
of the world, and 
where a_ chapter 
ends another be- 
gins.”’ 


shadows 


ASCHER’S KNIT 


100% PURE WOOL 


TRIMLY knit to fit correctly and make the voung- 
ster look smart, Ascher’s Knit Garments have the 
sturdy strength and enduring economy of 100% Pure 
Wool. The ‘*Label of the Lamb’? identifies 10097, 
Pure Wool value and health-protection in quality 
knit wear for Infants, Children, Misses and Women. 
Write Dept. B for complete illustrated catalog and name of nearest dealer 
Simon Ascher Co., Inc. 362 Fifth 
Established 1879 


wenue, New York 


Simon Ascher & Co., Inc., 1921 
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Drying and Saves Money 


By GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


July, 1921 


RYING is one of the pepe need to watch very 


| 
oldest known meth ] fully and stir often to avoid 
ods of preserving FOLLOW THIS TABLE WHEN DRYING scorching When drying 
foods. It was practiced by corn by this method you 
the cave woman in the be- must stir it almost con- 
ginning of civilization, and - FAN stantly, for if the oven is 
has been used by Nature VEGETABLES AND BLANCH No kept at a low temperature 
. FRUIT PREPARATION APPROXI HEAT . 
herself for saving seeds, MIN on weei the corn will sour before it 
such as corn, oats and | eee a dries, while if the heat is 
; wheat, almost since the be- high the corn will be spoiled 
| ginning of time. Now Nature’s methods by scorching. Although practicable for evap- 
have been so that you may Wa Blanch in b orating this method is not 
dry anything you wish in the space ol a tew wat two tabl so easily handled as that of evaporating in “ey, 
: hours or a few days. GREEN STRING BEANS spoonfuls of soda to the gallon 3 1-314 110-145 12-20 specially constructed driers to be used above We, 
Che fact that any variety of fruit or vege- to preserve color. Dip quickly the stove. 

‘ ‘ into cold water, drain on 
table can be dried does not imply that you towels, and spread on trays. You may buy such a drier or, if you wish, 
should dry everything. It is best to choose = ——— ss you can make a very satisfactory one out of 
fruits having considerable solid matter, such Gather when full grown but be- a clean packing box and some galvanized- 
as apples, peaches and the like, and vege- MATURE STRING BEANS fore pods begin to dry. Shell, wire netting. This will yield exactly as good 

W B I blanch, remove surface mois- -145 12-24 
tables that have a small amount of water B warily noo ae ture, and spread on trays to | ~ 3-374 110-14 — a product as an expensive one, for it must be 
and are not too strongly flavored. Peas and a a depth of one inch. Stir fre- remembered that the quality of the dried corn . 
beans, both ripe and green, and sweet corn quently. or cherries depends upon the grade of raw 
head the latter list. You may add to either 2 = ee Ti? material, the care used in preparing it and 

group at your discretion, remembering that —— layers on trays. Heat to de- | i the temperature to which it is subjected in 
it is the height of foolishness to dry the root ON VINES stroy insect eggs and bean wee- | * one | 10 min. oi drying, rather than upon the type of dehy- 
vegetables, which should be stored in the cel- vils. drator. 
lar; that the soft and juicy fruits may be a ' 5 : 3 It is not difficult, however, to make a drier 

J Gather when in milk stage, husk and tl it 
much more easily canned; and that most and trim immediately, and and the photograph on this page is a good 
berries are too seedy to prove very popu- blanch on cob. Do not cut too | workable type much in use among the old 
lar when cared for in this way. SWEET CorRN 10-15 3-4 110-145 48 families in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
_ Dried—or, more properly, dehydrated scuttha. When died in oven With this you use an oven thermometer and 
ruts anc vegetables strongly recommenc it must be stirred constantly to ylace it on re top tray, or a chemical ther- 
fruit 1 vegetabl trongh 1 t 1 ly t l t the top tray I 1th 
themselves by virtue of their distinctive and prevent scorching. mometer which registers between 100 and 
pleasant flavor, which makes them of great ly 200 degrees Fahrenheit. The bulb of the 
se late apples. Pare, core, and | 
in the monotony of canned APPLES cut into slices, rings, or quar 2-4 1-6 110-150 | 24-36 must not touch any 
foods in winter. It is an easy matter to put ters. Blanch if you wish. of the metal or wood. 
away at least a small quantity of them, for “ 
the work of drying is not difficult and re- Do not ne. ‘ - in halves, re- i ‘ ' 
‘ pte move stones, place in single lay ‘ 
quires no elaborate apparatus. Then, too, APRICOTS cat | 130-150 T TOC edure Di 
n tri ut surfa 
the dried products are very easily stored, uppermost. 
for they weigh only about one-quarter as ; : F YOU wish to stand this drier upon the 
much as when fresh, their bulk has been ie _— 8 gp yee stove top you must protect its legs by 
> ightly, drain and spread uni . . 
greatly reduced and they need no special ee oe formly in trays, not more than | no, 4-5 110-140 4—3¢ 8 ag ol long nails driven in tor about one- 
and expensive containers. cacanne , . two berries deep. Be careful | **‘ , third of their length, thus making metal shoes 
) Since the aim in dehydrating is to remove _ By § —. os rease heat for it. If you are to use it over a kerosene or 
| enough water from the food sothat organisms ae A gas burner place a heavy sheet of galvanized 
| will not be able to grow and multiply in it | Wash and ateek if fruit ls vers iron two inches less in dimensions than the 
and at the same time to retain all of the food CHERRIES large, pits may be removed None 2-4 110-150 4-36 bottom of the drier, about four inches below 
value and as much as possible of the natural Spread in thin layers on trays. the lowest tray, to protect the food from the 
flavor and cooking quality, you will see thi direct flame and to distribute the heat 
many things must be taken into considera- blanchine in toiling water. _ Both fruits and vegetables are prepared 
tion. It has been found that rapid drying Place in single layers on trays, ' ‘ for evaporating in much the same manner as 
' best preserves the flavor and natural charac- cut surface upward. for canning. After washing and cutting up, 
teristics, but if in the effort to do the work the vegetables are always blanched either by 
quickly one uses too hig la temperature in from tree, and store for a week OLIN ior a lew minutes in wate! or Dy ex 
the beginning the food will be unattractive to ripe Wash, remove stem ; posing them tolive steam. It isaccomplished 
4 and unpalatable On the other hand, too low PEARS Ss ae oc pape ‘ None 1-6 110-150 24-36 most easily by placing them ina wire basket 
; without removing peel or ré 
: a temperature allows organisms to develop Spread on tray i aimee lees or a square of thin muslin and lowering them 
and spoil the food. No general rule can be with cut surface upper into the boiling water or steam. This 1s done 
given which fits all vegetables and fruits ex- L in order to check the chemical changes which 
cept that warm, dry air in circulation is the begin to affect their color and flavor as soon 
most efficient means of drying, and that there as the paring and slicing are don Then, 
a best temperature for each one which is stated in the of the product to be dried and stack one upon the other with — too, the blanching partly cooks the vegetable and also cleans 
iwcompanying chart. This temperature can be accurately open ends toward the fan. The stack must be reversed at it much more thoroughly than the washing in cold water is 
known and controlled only when a thermometer is used. the end of a few hours since the material nearer the fan will able to. Sometimes, as indicated in the special directions 


Before you begin harvesting the crop that you wish to = dry 
evaporate be sure that 
lected, It may 
to work with 


y much more quickly than that at the other end. 

you have all of your equipment col- For drying with stove heat the simplest way is to spread 
be very simple, but you must have it ready 

for here, just 


given in the accompanying chart, the blanching is followed 
by a quick dip into cold water for the purpose of stopping the 
cooking, setting the color and cooling the vegetablk 

Fruits are not usually blanched since that would mean the 
loss of a great deal of their juice and flavor. Peaches, how- 


the sliced fruit or vegetables thinly in baking pans or pie tins, 
placing these upon the rack in the oven. You must leave the 
oven door open to let the water vapor pass out and you will 


isin canning, much of your suc- 
cess depends upon the freshness of the products to be dried. 


If you can depend upon the weather, which must be 
bright, warm and dry, you may wish to sun-dry the food. 
Chis is the least expensive method, and is quite satisfac- 
tory, although the resulting product is usually darker in 
color than that dried by artificial heat. If you have only 
small quantities of fruit or vegetables to dry you may 
spread them upon clean boards, canvas, paper or muslin, 
carefully weighted down and protected from dust and in- 


ever, when they are to be pared, are dipped for two min- 
utes into boiling water and then into cold in order to loosen 
their skins. Apples are sometimes steamed for two to four 
minutes after being sliced, or, if steam is not available, 
they are dipped into hot water for the same length of time. 
Authorities, however, are divided on the advisability ot 
blanching apples, so one may follow one’s own inclina- 


tion—e‘ther method will result in an excellent product. 
sects by a covering of cheesecloth. The roof of a woodshed They are then cold dipped, drained, and placed in the drier 
or low porch slanting toward the south will be an excel- at once. 


lent place to expose them. 


Types of &vaporators 

~OR larger quantities trays will be necessary. These 

should be made of light boards of uniform size so that 
they can be conveniently stacked, and should not be too 
large for one person to handle when they are loaded. The 
bottom should be of ordinary lath, with only narrow spaces 
between them. Dust and insects are excluded by stretch- 
ng and tacking cheesecloth or thin muslin over the tray 
filled and by placing the trays some distance 
ground, 


as it 1s 
} 


above the 


If you live where cheap electric power is available you 


If you do not wish to blanch them be sure to drop the 
freshly pared and sliced apples, also quinces and pears, into 
cold water to which four level tablespoonfuls of salt to the 
gallon have been added. When ready to place them in the 
drier drain off the water, pat dry between towels and 
spread thinly upon the trays. 

Examine the drying products frequently and see that 
the temperature remains very nearly constant. If you 
have not a thermometer you will need to be especially 
watchful; the material should never become so hot that 
you cannot grasp it easily in your hand. Fruits when dry 
should be leathery and pliable; they should be so dry 
that it is impossible to press water out of the freshly cut 
ends, but should not snap or crackle. Vegetables, on the 
other hand, should be quite brittle when taken from the 


may wish to use a fan for drying occasional small lots of Seabee. On Gl Gineaie, tania drier, but are more easily handled if they are allowed to 
material. (Galvanized-wire screen trays, about fifteen stand in the air for an hour or two, until they have become 
inches wide and three feet long, with sides two or three a little pliable. If for any reason they are allowed to 
inches high and with open ends, are the best kind to use. A GOOD WORKABLE TYPE OF DRIER THAT MAY 

line them with cheesecloth, cover them with thin layers BE VERY EASILY MADE (Continued on Page 701) 
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This dessert is easy to make 
and easy to serve. It is just the 
old-time favorite Minute Tapioca 
Pudding served with raspberries. 
The luscious taste of the fresh 
berries blends with the delicate 
flavor of Minute Tapioca. The 
combination pleases the eye and 
delights the palate. 


Serve it Often 


Summer or winter, spring or -fall, 
Minute Tapioca should be served often 
in any one of the many dishes for which 


For Raspberry Time 


it is suitable. Its energy-building values 
make it an important part of the bal- 
anced menus necessary for good health. 
Its flavor is one which pleases the 
entire family. 


Requires no Soaking 


Minute Tapioca is always ready for 
use. It may be thoroughly cooked in 
fifteen minutes. Use it in salads, en- 
trées and sauces, as well as in desserts. 


Easy to Identify 


Minute Tapioca is always sold in 
the red and blue package. Keep a pack- 


age always on your pantry shelf. 


Minute Cook Book free upon request 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 27 Madison Street, Orange, Mass. 


Minute Tapioca 
Pudding 


4 
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#6. 
minutes one quart hot milk, ay 
ute Lapioca, and a little salt, 
t frequently. Beat to- ay. a 
am cup of sugar, and at 
the er.d of fifteen minutes stir 
aua al fl tir + =] 
cover with stif eater 
oven. Serve cold, 
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: Sf Designed for the Service Dept., The American Face Brick Assn 
BUNGALOW DesIGN No, 515 


Face Brick Bungalows and Cottages 


N RESPONSE. to numerous requests 

that have come to us from all parts of 
the country we have during the past 
year been at work ona portfolio of Face 
Brick Bungalows and Cottages which 
is now ready for distribution. 

These plans have been prepared by 
a corps of competent architects after a 
careful study of all the problems that 
enter into the designing of houses of this 
character. Our aim has been not only to 
issue a series of attractive designs, but 
also to plan houses that are convenient 
in interior arrangements and econom- 
} ical to build. 

In size the houses run from three to 
eight rooms. Tellusthenumber of rooms 


you want and, for 25 cents, we will send 
you a selection of designs which will give 
you many valuablesuggestions. Wehave 
complete working plans and specifica- 
tions for all the houses. 

“The Home of Beauty,’ a book of 
fifty attractive small Face Brick houses, 
mostly two stories, representing a wide 
variety of architectural styles, will be 
sent on receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

No prospective builder should fail to 
read ‘The Story of Brick,”” an artistic 
booklet telling all about Face Brick. 
Your copy awaits you. Sent free. 

Address, The American Face Brick 
Association, | 125 Westminster Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PROTECTION — 
Ask for the genuine Beaded 
Tip. Be sure the label reads 
BEADED TIP before 


removing il 


\ 


\ 


aces 


se ” Beaded Tip laces are a comfort because you can 


a oe. depend on their QUALITY. They last long and 


} if That ° 4 
rhe Tip That. look well beyond ordinary expectations. 


Won't Come Off 


UNITED LACE 
& BRAID MPG. CO 
= Providence, R.1 Buy genuine Beaded Tips in quantity for the familv 


Shoe stores, shoe repairers and shine stands 
t 


carry them in variety of sizes and colors 


The Wonderful Iris Family 


By J. Horace 


McFarLanp 


HE wonder 

ful iris fam 

ily will 
match the orchids 
in showiness, in 
color range, in Va 
riation of size and 
form and habit, in 
daintiness and in 
richness of effect. 
It will not meet 
the orc hidacex in 
X pe nse, ho vevel 
Good irises may be 
had for twenty- 
five cents, and I 
never heard of a 
new sort bringing 
more than five dol- 
lars for a plant, 
while five dollars 
doesn’t get one 
much either in cut 
blooms or in live 
plants from the 
orchid grower. 

The iris family, 
too, is vastly 
adaptable. Sun 
shine and _ partial 
shade; dry places 
and swamps, and every degree of moisture 
between; poor soil and rich soil, sand and 
clay—all these soil and exposure conditions 
can produce beautiful irises. In climate, 
too, it has a tremendous range; in America 
from Alaska on the north to the jumping-off 
place in Florida. 

If I did not hold positive views about the 
orchids and if I believed there was any per 
manently poor class in America, I might 
adopt a frequently used catalogue phrase 
and say that the irises are ‘‘the poor man’s 
orchids.” 

Within the limits of this article I can only 
touch a few of the iris high spots. I must 
keep away from the exquisite Spanish, Dutch 
and English irises, the bulbous forms that are 
now barred from American gardens by the 
Federal Horticultural Board for fear some 
new bugs may ride in on their smooth skins 
They were cheap, easy to grow and very 
beautiful, and my own garden misses them 

The easily available members of the won 
derful iris family are those which were 
brought from the ends of the earth be 
“Quarantine 37”’ began 


MOST OPULENT 


iore 


its restrictions on 


American gardens. They are mostly hardy 
perennial plant ha ing bull ike root 
tocks, called rhizome I e initiated 
extend the plant ul ol und 
i cr narro persist it the 
l rnamenti 1 the plant ot 
The classes | 1 ere mention 
ire the Ger in it esti to note 
that ine French leu 1S 1 Gel 
man iris, which only mear that it is 
| uropean Sibe rian and jJapane se iris¢ 
The richness of the famil can be realized 


when I mention that it has about one hun 
dred seventy distinct species, least 


commerce 


and at 
a thousand different varieties in 
in America. 
J a7) 
They are Fairy ( 910rS 


eo. iris acquaintance is usually with 


the Germanica group, beginning with the 


common blue flags My Breeze Hill gardens 
began with an abundance of these drout! 

enduring plants, minding not rough shale, 
but they have long since passed on to give 


} 
room to the scores and hundreds of better 
sorts now easily available 
fairylike in delicacy, 
splendor 


[he colors are 

but they are also of regal 

white, yellow, purple, blues by the 

deep crimson and wine shades, dull 

smoky hues, soft citron and mauve and fawn 

tints. But what’s the use? 
colors! 

Varieties? I dare not begin to name; look 
to the catalogues for them. Pallida Dal 
matica is a love ly lavender necessity; 
Madame Chereau is a standard; Iris King 
hows maroon and ye llow Geta LOC xd white 
at the and indulge your fancy 
according to your purse in the variations, 


score, 


They are fairy 


beginning, 


IN COLOR VARIETY 
ARE THE SUPERB JAPANESE IRISES 


tints and 
shades a catalogue 
will place at your 
service. 

Culture? It is 
for these German- 


ica sorts very easy, 


tones, 


if one keeps out of 
the wet. A dry, 
sunny location is 
best, but I have 
some happy irises 
i 1 ary 
The soil ought to 
be just ordinary 
good garden 
ground, and not 
treated with fresh 
manure the season 
of planting. The 
roots you buy 
ought to be re- 
ceived in late July, 
August or Septem- 
ber; that is the 
resting time of 
these irises. 
Protection? 
None needed in 
most of the United 
States. In the 
spring, pull away the dead and withered old 
leaves, stir the ground, let nature take its 
course. 


shade too 


After the German irises are happy it is 
time to try out the dwarf bearded irises, 
which are the very early blooming sorts and 
which generally behave well with the taller 
sorts. I find them desirable as a sort .of 
curtain raiser to the real iris performance of 
May and June 


The Japanese Irises 


N& [ to bloom are the totally different 
LN Siberian irises. The flowers of these are 
beardless, which means that the drooping 
petals or falls are smooth, and are smaller 
than the Germani The plants are 
taller, he foliage harrow and grasslike and 
the whole effect bolder and more upright. 
Shades of blue and white are included. The 
Siberian iris makes a splendid background 
for the lower-growing 
annuals and perennials. 


class. 


sorts or for many 


Latest to bloom and most opulent in color 


variety are the superb Japanese irises 


Great flat flowers, often six to ten inche 
acro and with color effects including 
blotche tripe blue ind 
purple il i near red, and ever 

The color ire a ird ft 
el Jay ine ire t pro 
nounct Just notice these tew Kumo 
Isho, Shimoyo-no- Osho-Kun, Nishiki 
hitome and Senjo-no-Hora! 

Buy i half dozen or more ot the Cc wonder 
plants for setting out in late August 1 
deeply dug and rict soil must’ be 
handled with some care, for they will not 


stand the rough treatment the German sort 
can endure. When, in the spring, they have 
got to growing, they are benetited by water 
ing in a dry time, especially when the 
flowers are developing. At the blceomirg 
time a drink of liquid manure, followed by 
water, will stretch the size of the 
somewhat 
Just a hint: 


flowers 


These Japanese irises will net 
flowers for the 
ut the day 


ado ell as cul unless 


nouse 


they are before they open, and 


permitted to unwrap their delicate or showy 
beauty in the shade and stillness of a room 
Is there a wet spot in the garden? There 
are irises for that spot. The tall and lovely 
will make it a beauty point, 
and water may stand over the roots without 
harm. The blooms are brightly yellow, and 
the foliage attractive Phis plant 
slipped into the country from Syria before the 
Federal Horticultural Board was born and 
is now safely naturalized in several states 
New York, Massachusetts and New Je rsey 
\nother wet-spot iris of exquisite beauty 
is the blue-blooming native Versicolor of our 
astern American swamps 


Pseudacorus 


for 


It has a nearly 


alike Southern sister, Caroliniana. 


july, 1 
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the Del Monte experts your canning 


Kitchen, 


Come out of the hot 
/ Save time, labor and expense- 


You know what a hot, tedious job home canning is — you rm 
know how difficult it is to get perfect fruit of uniform ripeness 
and size — how much waste there is to it all — and how often, 
through no fault of yours, you are disappointed with results. 

Then, instead of sweltering long hours over a scorching hot 
stove putting up your own fruits and vegetables, why not let 
the Det Monte specialists do your canning this year? 

More than 60 years of experience in growing, harvesting and 
canning fruits and vegetables have equipped the Det Mont: 
organization to save you all this trouble and annoyance, and 
bring you the choicest products from the world’s finest orchards 
and gardens — ready to serve whenever you want them — with- 
out the least inconvenience — and at less expense than if you 
canned them yourself. 


Right now in the 89 model Det Monte kitchens over a hun- 
dred delicious varieties are being “packed where they ripen the 
day they are picked” with all their natural fresh charm and deli- 
cacy, so that you may put summer freshness into your next win- 
ter’s menus. 

This is the service that Det Monte offers you through every 
good grocer in the land. Why not give your dealer an order now 
tor the Det Monte varieties you want delivered next fall — and 
forget all the unnecessary, long, hot hours in the kitchen? 


For many simple and economical ways to use fruit right now, be 
in making cool, refreshing hot-weather dishes, send for a free 
copy of our new recipe book. Ask for publication No. 610. 

Address Department A 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 

This advertisement was originally ordered in color. 
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SE MINERVA 
QUALITY 


YARNS for hand 
knitting and you 
will have a de- 
lightful, shapely 
garment at very 
moderate cost. 


HEIR SU- 

PREME qual- 
ity, strength and 
loftiness have 
made MINERVA 
YARNS preferred 
for all knitting 
and crocheting. 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


| Department L 
e 220 Fifth Ave. 


New York 


HE NEWEST 

summer styles 
are pictured and 
described in the 
MINERVA KNIT- 
TING BOOK VOL- 
UME VI. At yarn 
shops, 30 cents; 
by mail, 35 cents. 


AVE YOU 
SEEN THE 
latest shades in 
MINERVA QUAL- 
ITY YARNS? Over 
30 of them now 
added to the usu- 
al range. Ask at 
your yarn. shop. 


Smart Woolen Hosiery Easily Made at Home 


With the wonderful ““Gearhart’’ Knitter in your home, you can 
quickly and easily make hosiery of excellent quality and finish, 
and of any color, style, or size you wish, for sport or regular 


wear. 


Think of the opportunity this affords to make the heather woolen socks and 
stockings and other knitted wear as well 


Girls, for yourself and your friends. 


knitting for nearby shops or for us. 


With the ““Gearhart"’ Knitter nicer grades and styles of hosiery can be made 


at home and for one-fourth the cost to buy 


you need—the finest to be had 


We have an excellent plan for saving money W rite 


and making money 
will interest you 


with the knitter that 


them. 


—any size or color 


Father, 


once tor 


Book, and sample 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 
Makers of the ( Jriginal Home 
Home Dept. A, Clearfield, Pa. 


We furnish all the yarn 
at factory prices, and teach you to use it. 


Home Knitting Guide 


of knitting, free 


the Boys, and the 
Besides, you can earn a nice income 


July, 1921 


Every Little Girl Will Like These 
Things for Fter Bedroom 


Peter Rabbit himself—or perhaps it is the friendly 
White Rabbit of Wonderland—has brought twelve 
extremely lively and frolicsome companions to play 
hop, skip and jump all around the crocheted border 


of the very attractive nursery bureau scarf above. 


To make this prea rf for a Mail That Wi slress Var V garde n boasted at least 
bed, strips of linen of the necessary four real flowers is borne out by this hilet pr 
vidth and length are joined by ture, which deserves to adorn one's favorite pillow 


narrower bands of plain filet 
n. The bolster cover may 


plain linen edged with filet. 


LL of the charming nursery linens above 

were first made at Orchard House, an 

Italian community center in Glen 

Cove, Long Island, many of the design 

being worked out by little girls only nine 
and ten years old. 

For the first row of the Bunny bureau 
scarf make sixty-nine chains, allowing five 
extra chains at the corner to turn, and two to 
make a mesh, forming twenty-three meshes. 
Then follow the pattern, repe iting the ce 
ign in order to make the scarf as long as 
«it ired 

For the pillow top the first row is made of 
om hundred ixty « ight ( hains, allowing live 
extra to turn, every second chain a double 
crochet, forming fifty-six meshes. The sec- 
nd row is of double crochet throughout. 


§ bedside table may wear with propriety a 


a the likeness of Litti e¢ Nannie 


Pp BRADLEY & MERRILL 


The filet for the bedspread is made as fol 
lows For the first row crochet as many 
chains as necessary for the width desired 
econd row, with single thread over crochet 
needle, pull over the chain. For third row 
on corner, chain twelve with thread over 
needle four times and go in fifth chain 
Chain four with thread over needle four 
times and go in fourth chain. Pull through 
first and second threads and attach in center 
of first row. Work third and fourth chains 
and repeat until row is finished. 

Begin the good-night square by making 
one hundred seventy-four chains for first 
row, allowing five extra chains at end to make 
a square; then chain two with thread over 
needle, and pull through the second chain 
below to form a square mesh. 


Diagrams may be purchased by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 
i8th Street, New York City. Price, 15 cents each. 
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Science discovers that the 
lack of one vital element 
in our food causes loss of 


health and energy 


Viramines! On this newly discovered and still mysterious 
element, scientists now agree, good health and even life itself 
depend. 

For lack of vitamines, thousands who never suspect that any- 
thing is wrong are day by day losing vital energy—“‘ drifting 
into the twilight zone between health and disease.”’ 

““Food,”’ says one of the most eminent physiological chemists 
of America, ‘‘must furnish enough vitamines if good health is to 
be secured.’” Without vitamines the food we eat fails to nourish 
us. It cannot supply the energy we need. It leaves us in a state 
of lowered vitality and subject to many common ailments. 

An eminent British scientist has compared the importance of 
vitamines in food to the importance of nails or mortar in the 
construction of a house. Without vitamines perfectly wholesome 
and necessary foods cannot nourish us properly. 

And yet—in our daily foods a sufficient quantity of this vital 
element is often lacking! 

Primitive man secured an abundance of vitamine from his 
raw foods and green leafy vegetables. But modern diet, refined 
and modified, has often been deprived of much of the water- 
soluble vitamine. That is why so many seemingly well-fed people 


are slowly lowering their vitality from day to day without 
knowing it. 


The richest known source of life-giving vitamine 


Richer in life-giving, water-soluble vitamine than any other 
known food is— yeast 

Thousands of people are eating Fleischmann’s Yeast today, 
and regaining a zest in life they have not known for years. 
Many doctors are prescribing it for the ailments of lowered 
vitality. It stimulates the appetite, helps digestion and gradually 
takes the place of laxatives. 

Read details of this important discovery in the special reports 
at the right. 

Snap and punch at your work—surplus stores of health and 
energy—that’s what the regular eating of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
can mean for you. 

Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast before or between meals—from one 
to three cakes a day. Spread it on toast or crackers—dissolve 
it in milk or fruit-juices—or eat it plain. (If you are troubled 
with gas dissolve the yeast first in boiling water.) 

Yeast is assimilated in the body like any other 
food, and like any other food must be taken over a 
period of time to be effective. Place a standing \ 
order with your grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast and 
get it delivered fresh every day! 

Send 4c in stamps for the interesting booklet, ‘‘The New 
Importance of Yeast in Diet.’’ So many inquiries are coming 
in daily for this booklet that it is necessary to make this 
nominal charge to coyer cost of handling and mailing. Use 


coupon at the right, addressing The Fleischmann Company, 
at Dept. P-26, 701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Yeast may be taken dissolved in fruit- 
juices or milk—eaten plain—or spread 
on toast or crackers. 


into the twilight zone 
between health and disease” 


é To build up and maintain health, keeping the body resistant 


Thousands who never suspect that anything is wrong are 
daily losing vital energy 


Scientific tests of the value of yeast 


I axatives gradually An increasing number of people whom we know habitually use 


laxatives, yet it is recognized that ordinary preparations can 
" . bring only temporary relief—they cannot remove the cause of 
replaced by this € onl; porary 
the trouble. 
simple food Fleischmann’s Yeast by its very nature as a wholesome food 
is admirably suited to the stomach and intestines. And it cannot 
form a habit. 

Yeast is a food—a conditioner that tends to restore the normal 
action of the intestines. Its val monstrated by 
investigations recently conducted in the Jefferson Medical College 
and other leading institutions. 


has been 


Eat from one to three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily—a 
part of your regular diet. 


H ' ] j b Idi Yeast furnishes a large quantity of the water-soluble vitamine. 
ealth-bul Ng it acts to help the digestion of other foods and to stimulate the 
4s appetite. It has been found successful in correcting ailments 
aitties o e 
qu l $ f y ast that often accompany a lowered state of health, especially those 
which are indicated by skin impurities. 

In these scientific tests of the therapeutic value of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, the doctors say that in many of the cases they 
observed the yeast treatment improved the general health of the 
patient quite aside from helping the particular ailment 


to disease, many eat one to three cakes of yeast a day regularly 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 4c IN STAMPS 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. P-26, 
701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your new book, “The New 
Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 


Please write plainly 


Street 
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Ma 
NUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY THE 


ITH the use of Armour’s 
Oats comes independ- 
ence! It’s an independence from 
the old idea that oats have to 
be cooked longer than 10 to 15 
minutes to make them fully 
appetizing. 


This quick cooking feature 
is an exclusive advantage 
with Armour’s Oats. You'll 
appreciate it more than ever in 
preparing summer breakfasts. 
The wonderful flavor of 
Armour’s Oats is another point 
of merit. Have you tried them? 


Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 
Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals Oats, Corn 


Flakes, Pancake Flour, Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 


Pageant of Progress Exposition 
At Chicago's $5,000,000 Municipal Pier 
July 30 to August 14 


July, 1921 


CHICAGO 
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yashes and Girdles that Give One an-Air 


HERE come _ intervals, 

more orless of a regularity, 

when girdles and sashes 
are frowned upon by Fashion 
as amateurish and unnecessary. 
This season, however, these use 
ful accessories are much in the 
mode, and many are the new 
ways of making them. The old 
fashioned sash, tying in the cen- 
ter of the back, is almost entirely 
out of the picture. In its place 


joining seam uncovered. One 
follows one’s whim. 

To-day’s sashes and girdles 
might almost be called the mode 
of the scrap basket, for bits of 
taffeta or satin often make cock- 
ades, and ribbons of different 
widths, textures and colors the 
girdle, the loops and the ends. 

One must, of course, be blessed 
with an appearance of youth and 
a slender figure to attempt ruf- 
fles, deep hip girdles or the side 
drape ries that are so apt to add 
breadth; but simply made girdles 
of soft ribbon are becoming to 
almost everyone, lending a color 
note to the white summer frock. 

Below are some of the pretti- 
est and most popular conceits of 
the summer. Worn with an old 
frock they will do wonders in 
the way of rejuvenation, while if 
used with a new one made, for 
instance, along straight chemise 
lines or with surplice waist and 
simple skirt, any one of the 
sashes and girdles will give it an 
air of distinction. 


are sashes with all varieties of 
loops, knots and cockades, long 
ends and short, placed under the 
arms at each side or on the left, 
a little to the left side-front or 
side-back, as one may wish. 
The sash has come to be a very 
casual affair. It encircles the 
waist in the easiest and loosest 
possible manner, and takes on 
any line that is becoming. Some- 
times it goes straight around, 
again it droops lower on the left 
side than the right. It may not 
even cover the place where waist 
and skirt are sewed together, but 
| drop slightly below, leaving the 


When Callot, great Paris clothes orig- 


A fascinating girdle may be made from con- tee * Cay a SEs An especially graceful girdle for frocks of lace 
racting of colt taffeta at the » or chifte > by encirc/ the 
trasting shades of soft taffeta ribbon, as at the she faced and edged two of its flounces r chiffon is made by encircling the waist 
top of the center panel below. The ribbons are ah, . ss } eS oe ee twice with narrow yellow satin ribbon and 
with narrow biack lace and added a 
tied at each side to form loops with long, grace- ined such of ¢ ; er Aas three times with orchid grosgrain ribbon. The 
fulends. Orchid and pale green, cherry and sil- etihenw with ends that sect _— grosgrain ribbon is looped unevenly on either 
ver are two of the many Pp thle combinations. neath the lace at the bottom of the skirt. side through CocRades Of ore hid-colored taffeta. 
1) Effective, because of its very simplicity, is the 
Deservedly popular, for brightening any sim- , 
ple afternoon frock, ts the twi ted cirdle of ’ | girdle of coral-colored ribbon sketched second 
g 

‘om toh in hane loc The ribbon be ts 
plain or doublefaced sash ribbon sketched from top in panel below. The ribbon boast: 
below. Such a virdle should be twisted softly | a fancy edge and is tied in an upstanding 


HE one way to have clean 

bow, with the embroidered end loose, and the 
2 other caught under the girdle in a second loop. and bright furniture and 
ng woodwork is to use 


O-Cedar Polish. 
Narrow black vel- For O-Cedar Polish ‘‘ Cleans as 


vet ribbon is give? 

it Polishes.”” It removes finger 
marks, dust, grime and scum 
and imparts a hard, dry lustre 


fo give an unstudied effect, and the end 
should hang almost to the bottom of the skirt. 


| 


| Fi Tr an excét ai nely | 


| attractive girdle to 
be worn with frocks 


| 
f rene 
j 


new standing 


among sash ma- 


or similar material leriais when a 


| pliquid at regular = that does not get gummy or 
the humble curtain | = sticky. 

or fur a rdin Straw, as in center | = - 

belowattheleft. Th It brings out the original beauty 
‘ | | oe of the grain of the wood and 


hang on left id | = adds years to the life of var- 


4 = nished, painted or finished 
= surtaces. 
Narrow crosgrain ’ | Gayly flowered rib- | = 


ribbor sun througn 


| 
} bon, its background For 100°, satisfaction—use 


| 
three or more round | H | either dark or light, : O-Cedar Polish the O-Cedar 
cockades of plaited | ik) j is always good with = Polish way: Wet a piece of 
| 4 = 


taffeta makes a de- 

lightfully original 
| girdle. The cock- 
ades are made by 

gathering doubled 

knife-plaited rib 

bon and leaving an 


opent ng in Ce nter. 


A deep girdle that ~~ Over a large cockade 

extends from waist- of navy-blue taffeta 
hane ¢ | 


line to hip is riboon, poika dotted inches wide, is aou- | 
made of softly in white, is plac ea bled and plated, 
crushed satin or tly 


a semi-tailored girdle. | then slightly gaih |= 
taffeta, with silk or ered under a softly 


afternoon frocks. E cheese-cloth in water and wring 
A girdle of this rib- : it almost dry; add as much 
bon, crushed loosely O-Cedar as the cloth contains 
around the waist water. Go over the surface 
and polish with a dry cloth. 


: 


and closed on the 
left side with a 
cluster of roses, i = O-Cedar Polish is sold under a 
positive guarantee—if you are 
not delighted with the results 
your dealer will refund your 
money without a question. 


White or « olored 


net, eight or nine 


chiffon roses acr // twisted satinribbon Polish = 
the front. This gir- | In the center ab TN or under straight = = as 
dle may be worn Roman-striped rib- a a Se inch-wide grosgrain = 300 to $3 Sizes — All Dealers = 
with sheer frock bon is tied in two = = 
of or gan die, loops on the left side this charming gir- = Channell ( hemical Co. = a 2 
Georgette orchiffon. fo give a slanting line, f JouNS S$ Chicago Toreate Leadon Paris = 
L 
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IXY Ss araloga 
TAILORED MIDDY SUITS 
and BLOUSES 


IDDIES need not be mere knockabout 

garments. The “Miss Saratoga”’ 
Flannel Blouse, jean Skirt and _ serge 
Middy Suit here shown (in real photo- 
graphs) are smart enough for the finest 
country club. 


Ask your favorite store 
for “Miss Saratoga” and 
see models of unusual 
beauty —fabrics and colors 
of new individuality. In 
addition to the usual jean 
Middies you will find 
Suits and Blouses of serge, 
flannel, poplin, beach 


“Miss Saratoga” Mid- 
dy Blouses, Middy Suits, 
Bloomers and Little Girls’ 
Middy Dresses are sold by 
leading stores. Fashion- 
able girls’ schools approve 
these Middies for class- 
room wear—even though 
some Middies are not 
cloth, real Irish linen, etc. approved by the same 
Many withhand-embroid- school. Sizes 6 to 22 
ered stars and embroid- years. 


Write Dept. A 
ered silk emblems. for 1921 style book. 


THE. GUARANTEEO BRAND 
CRIPPEN & REID- BALTIMORE 


CRIPPEN & REID : : Baltimore, Md. 
New York Office 1270 Broadway 
St. Louis Office 410 N. 12th St. 


Without this label it is not a 
“Miss Saratoga’’ garment. 
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RIGHT and alert, happy and mischievous, baby is the is 
center of interest in his elegant Sidweave. Mother is % 
proud of his coach of state—proud of its unusually r 


graceful lines, its fibre weave which rivals a fine dress 
fabric in regularity, its splendid upholstery, its distinctive 
steel wheels, its up-to-date finish. She finds this carriage 
unusually light and easy to handle, too. And how lux- 
uriously comfortable it is for baby—with its roomy, well- 
padded body, adjustable back, deep sheltering hood, long, flexible 
springs and the “‘floating’’ of the pivoted front axle which prevents 
baby from being pitched sidewise. 

Sidway reed, fibre and collapsible carriages are made in endless 
variety by the world’s largest manufacturers of baby carriages. 


Write for dealer's name and Baby Book with Chart, 
for judging baby's health. 
Sidway Mercantile Co. / 
1117 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Factory: 
864 Dufferin St. Toronto, Ontario / 7 
> 


a new method 
of weaving car- 
riages which retains the wide range 
of designs and shapes heretofore 
limited to hand woven reed carriages. 
This is but one of many styles 
of Sidweave Carriages 


DAF 


Ftandmade (@ollars and Vestees 
to Flelp One Look One’s Best 


HAT more feminine than 
a dainty collar—and what 
more valuable for lending 
a youthful air to one’s costume? 
Those who have suffered under the 
collarless régime of the past tew 
seasons—and few save débutantes 
have not suffered—are welcoming 
with true rejoicing the return to 
fashion of a touch of white at the 
neck. 

Sketched at the extreme right 
above is a tailored vestee of blue 
and oyster-white linen, to be worn 
with a suit, when one is not plan- 
ning to remove one’s coat, or to ac- 
company an open-front sweater blouse, or 
to freshen a dark frock of serge or similar 
material. Its lines are particularly good, 
and it has the trimness of fit so necessary to 
the success of any truly “‘smart”’ bit of neck- 
wear. Is it piling praises too high to add 
that this paragon among vests is very simple 
to make? Brown, orange, green or any color 
that accords with one’s costume may, of 
course, be used instead of blue. 

The second collar in the sketch is perhaps 
the daintiest of them all. Flutings of fine 
yellow net are combined with plain yellow 
batiste embroidered in yellow cotton, and 
the result is equally charming whether worn 
with satin, serge or taffeta, or used as the 
finishing touch on a simple one-piece white 
or yellow summer dress. White batiste may 
be used instead of yellow in the flutings, and 
a fine insertion, wide enough to run be- 
neath the ruffles, makes a most attractive 
substitute for the embroidery. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
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The double-bib collar in the sketch above 
is of sheerest white organdie. The under 
collar extends beyond the upper one and 
both may be edged with tiny points made by 
doubling and folding the organdie, or with 
a fine white braid, or with pointed lace. 
This collar is specially suited to youthful 
frocks of gingham, linen, organdie, silk or 
wool 

Fine white batiste or organdie is plaited 
and trimmed with a dainty embroidery 
edging for the graceful and distinctive jabot 
collar directly above. 

It is particularly becoming, as the high 
collar gives the height so many women 
want in the back and has the very becom- 
ing open V-front. 

A most attractive finish it is toany simple 
frock of serge, taffeta, satin or linen; and it, 
too, like the collar at the top of the page, 
can be worn with a suit when one is not 
planning to remove one’s coat. 


One pattern, No. 3179, includes all the neckwear on this page, and may be purchased from any 
store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 


i8th Street, New York City. Price, 30 cents. 
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A Sidway is of Your Ba 


At nicht, the cre 


an oil base 


am with 


One cream 


alone cannot 
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do justice to your skin 


For daytime use, the cream 


without oil 


Every normal skin needs one cream to protect and 
freshen—and an entirely different cream to cleanse 


ODAY a skin that is soft, smooth and 
colorful can be maintained only by car 
Smoke and soot and artificial heat are only 

some of the taxing conditions that the skin must 
be helped to meet. 


One cream alone cannot meet them success- 
fully. 
one for daytime use and one for night. 


Every normal skin needs two creams 


The right cream for daytime use must not 
contain oil. Oil inevitably reappears and a cream 
that will later reappear in a shine is intolerable 
for daytime and evening uses. The cream for 


night use must have an oil base. For its work 
ieansing, discouraging 


can be done only by oi] 


4 
wrinkles and toning the skin to beauty. 


The two creams are designed to meet differ 


ent needs of the skin, and their proper use makes 
steadily for loveliness. 


To forestall a weather-beaten skin—the 
protective cream without oil 


If you don’t protect your skin against its 
enemies, sun, wind and dust, it will protect 
itself by developing a tough, florid surface. 

Sun inflames the skin. Then in an effort to 
protect the delicate tissues beneath, the skin be 


comes opaque—tanned. This coarsens its 


texture. The tan itself eventually fades, but 


this ugly, coarsened texture remains. Wind w hips 
the natural moisture out of the skin. Dust bores 


deep into the pores, dulling and blemishing the 


complexion. 


When you are going out make a point of 


applying a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream before 
you pow ier. 
your skin an 


a drop of « nl init to reappear in an ugly shine, and 


It disappears at once, affording 
invisible protection, There is not 


+ makes the powder stay on twice as long. With 
this cream you can keep your skin always smooth 
and soft. 


To freshen instantly a tired-looking skin 
—the oil-less cream 
Nothing so adds t 


skin! There 


a woman’s vears as a tired 
is however a way to bring instant 
refreshment. Smooth in a bit of Pond’s Vanish 


It 1s based on an ingredient recom 


ing Cream. 
mended by a famous physician for its softening 
effect. lull 
coming tones! 
freshed 


Gone is the dullness, those flat, unbe- 
Your skin is softened and re- 
its exquisite surface is restored. 

To repair the ravages of sunburn— 
the oil cream 


That sunburn you carelessly acquired —how 


PONDS 


Cold Cream 
& Vanishing Cram 


unlovely it looks 1n the city. Brown, shiny V at 


the neck, and arms that disgrace your décolleté 


At night spread Pond’s Cold Cream 


generously over the tann« 


shoulde 
1 portions and let it 
remain on ten or fifteen minutes while you pre 
pare for bed. It will soften and restore oil to 


your skin. 


To really cleanse the pores —the cream 
with an oil base 


Some dust and dirt always bore too deep for 


ordinary washing to reach. That is the cause of 
many a dull, old-looking skin. At night afte: 
washing, apply Pond’s Cold Creamggenerously 
It ig 

th es ‘ 

in of you 

This nightly cleans ry 
cleat skin of g OO 


Start today using these two creams 


These creams are both too delicate in textur: 


to clog the pores, an | thev will not ¢ ncourage th 


growth of hair. Get them today at any drug or 
department store. If you desire samples first, take 
he otter below. The Pond’s Extra 


Huds sti t. N y k Cit 


advantage of t 


Company, 100 


Generous samples — mail coupon today 


THE POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 
100 Hu n St t, N w York 
l "ne 14) 
luctory t +} two creams nough 
W 
Nem 
str 
( Sta 
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Summers Deautvand Comfort 


Summer sun with its 


scorching rays brings 


] 
iy tomany women as their skin dries, 
2 burns and loses its soft texture. How 


women would be if 


the use kre , that delightfully fra- 

vrant lori n which W lI soothe away all 

| bt ind smarts and leave the skin soft 
fr h 


la is ideal for sunburn. When you 
notor, use Frostilla to prevent wind- 
burn and keep the pores clear of dust. 
LD 't walt unt the harm is done: a ply 
ul 


he t i regularly each day before sub- 


‘ your skin to the ravishes of the 
hot sun. Price 3sc. Established 1873. 


3 
Holmes Frostilla Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


FRAGRANT 


le 
4 


(An Antiseptic Liquid) 


ENDED! WOMAN’S CHIEF ANNOYANCE 


At Dances and Other Social Gatherings 
Wiis} A f “pet therefore SURI herself! Like n of 
Wi) othe n-—-SHE uses NONSPI ¢ a week, and wel knows that Exces- 
Ay It \rmpit Perspiration ca ver again r er expensive dr nor cause het 
AWS) «to be humiliated through a sense of underarm odor, for 
oy fe Wonderful NONSPI Keeps the Underarms 
Normally Dry and Absolutely Odorless 
re Lia Ex i Armpit Perepiration has long been recog- And if re annoyed by armpit odor . 
f condit 1 of r perspi 
al i H i t ta 
i It | ONSPI—iti inter 
n of irmpi ysically and mentally —to ob 
nd asi f e frot iy leading ik 
niliation toi r drug nter or | mail 
‘VWs al fhe (p 1) id free rself 
> | lre 4 
NO) Pl ! Oy nf 
>| ek will i certain and | | tc for Testing 
Sy ick relief from this disordered nd what medical thoriti p 
midition about armpit perspiration 
> Never Raised in Price — Never Lowered in Quality 
Is Now as Always — 50c — Several Months’ Supply 
| 2624 Walnut St. THE NONSPI Co, Kansas City, Mo. 


cA bit of Aeedlework Adds 
‘Distinction to the 


CWES t Blouses 


ECIDEDLY original is the trimming 
of the tailored organdie blouse at t] 


very top of the page. Tiny square 


i 
ol organdie, lolded in triangles and bot! 
1) A edges turned in, are lapped one over th 
mi other to form the rows of insertion that 
! i travel down the front of the blous« , acros 


the shoulders and down the sleeves. Fin« 
lace insertion may be substituted with good 
effect for the cut-out organdie 
is No. 3209, in sizes 34 to 46. 
The good-looking blouse at the left above 
is of fine white cotton voile, edged about 
collar, cuffs and revers with bands of Delft- 
blue voile and trimmed with hemstit« hing. 
‘|| Val or a fine entre-deux may be used instead 
| of hemstitching. The wide lapels, extending 
to the waistline, are a good feature: as are 
also the ironed-in plaits at each side. The 
Ry pattern is No. 3189, in sizes 34 to 4. 
wt } Very smart and very feminine is the blouse 
of white cotton voile direc tly above. Fluted 
frills of cotton net edge the graceful collar 
and the cuffs. The plaits which make up 
ob the body of the blouse are very fine and are 
. ironed, not stitched, in place. Shirring may 
| be substituted for the plaits if one wishes. 
The pattern is No. 3190, in sizes 34 to 44. 
When a blouse of jasmine-yellow cotton 
voile, with white cotton net frills, is worn. 
\ as at the left, with an accordion plaited 
\ \ yellow crépe-de-Chine skirt, it makes a 
— fascinating frock for afternoons or even 
Sundays. The pattern for the blouse is 


i No. 3191, in sizes 34 to 42; skirt pattern is 
blouse and yellow crépe de Chine the skirt. No. 3796, sizes 16, 36 to 46 


The pattern 


Cotto nN OC ile in jasmine yelle w makes thi 


Patterns may be obtained from any store selling Home Patterns: or by 


mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York Cit 


y- Price, 30 cents. 
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AST spring I 


l can earn or 


Sa Ve mort mone 


Most women, I suppose, at some 
their lives are confronted by this same 
question. It had concerned me each year 
as summer approached, but last April | 
discovered such an easy, practical and 
delightful way to increase both my earn- 
‘Ings and my savings, without interfering 
at all with my regular work, that | want 
other women and girls to know about 
it, too. 


time in 


From girlhood, I had always wanted 
to be able to plan and make pretty, be- 
coming clothes. But I became a school 
teacher and never learned the things about 
dress that I needed and wanted so much 
to know. 


I thoroughly enjoyed teaching and was 
devoted to my work, but two things 
about it were problems—first, there was 
the long unsalaried summer, when I spent 
a good part olf my year's savings. Second, 
a teacher simply must be well 
and I found good ready-to-wear clothes 
were so expensive that the 
come was needed to kee p me prese ntable. 


dressed 


rest Ol my in- 


You can understand my interest, there- 
when I heard last spring of the 
wonderful success of women and girls in 
learning dressmaking in spare time, at 
home, through the Woman's Institute. 
When I stopped to think what it would 
mean to me if I could 
make all kinds of dainty, 
becoming clothes for my- 


iore, 


self at substantial sav- 
ings, and could earn 
money sewing for other 


people besides, ] seized 
the opportunity at once 


and became a member. 


By CORA LIVINGSTONE 
1108 Fell Avenue, Bloomington, Ill. 


1 
one who can help me plan our clothes 
eallv a é o see | eag 1 
ire to patronize the | of dre ke 


garments 


I began my sewing for other people 
in Jung, and during June, July and August 
I earned $200, besides making all my own 
clothing and doing some work without 
charge for relatives and friends. 


The Woman’s Institute kept me sup- 
plied with and instructions on 
such a wide range of dressmaking details 
that I was able at any time to turn to 
my books when in doubt, and solve any 
problem, whether it concerned a_ paper 
pattern, a fitted lining, harmony of color, 
embroidery stitches, or the best method 
of doing any part of designing, fitting or 
finishing. 


less« ms 


After my school opened in September, 
I tried to kee p free trom outside engagt 
ments, because | do a great amount of 
work and calling outside of school hours. 
My spare time eve nings howeve i 
making new clothes for myself and 


went 


loing 


a little sewing for some of my friends and 


some of my best summer customers. 


\ woman four 


with daughters, who 
supplied me with considerable work dur- 
ing the summer, had several garments 
to be specially worked out and wanted 
me to design them for her. I take as much 
of this work as I can arrange to handle 
and now have two blouses 


party aress 


for one of the girls. 

Then one dear old lad 
seemed so disappointe 
when I tol 1 her that I ha | 
almost no time for 
h 


sew- 
Ing, 


that | gave 
spare minute I had during 


erevery 


I received my first one week, including all 
lessons in April, and the day Saturday. She was 
enthusiasm and confi very hard to fit, but 
dence | gained through | } » the skill I ha 
onl two months’ st ( Wo 
April and May, led 1 te course, | 
to volunteer to sew tor e trouble 
other people. When my her « fin 
school closed, I told she was delighted 
everyone that | planne Door ine ot \ he res | lave 
o sew all summer and Woman'e Tnathat : nother dress and 
that 1 would devote part som ix , DI e to finish for het 
of my time to but she seems so happ' 
work, over finding someone who 

women in the can please her that | im 

To my astonishment, yy gg een glad I can spare a little 
work came in so fast ‘—-“—_, time to do it. Bvy this 
almost at once that I was outside work, I added 
ri O00 is Can- sixty dollars to my in- 


A bride-to-be brought me 


three silk dresses and a el 
white wash dress, and 
said they must be com and dre 
pleted by July 1st, as she 7 ~ 
was going to Colora loon f Your 
her honeymoon. I began toda 7 


her wedding dress one day 
at noon. Many people 
would have been discour- 
aged, because it took most of the after- 
noon to cut out the dress. But every part 
came out just right and the studying, 
planning and adapting firmly fixed the 
pattern in my mind so that I could cut 
out that dress now from memory. 


Dept. 38-l 


One woman brought me materials for 
four dresses for herself and three daugh- 
ters and left the entire planning of the 
When I worked out the 
patterns and gave her my ideas for the 
color schemes, she said: ‘* Yes, I like them 
all very much. It isa delight to find some- 


dresses to me. 


ands 


mbers join 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTI 


scattered come in one month. 


countries. Each 


Since September, the 
— sewing I have done for 

"ieee co mvself, during this school 
vear, even at the most 
i tor conservative estimate, 
ee has saved me consider 
ably more than $100. 

Scranton, Penna. And the clothes I have 


are really more distinctive 
and more satisfactory in every way than 
they would be had I bought them in 
the shops 


My studies have been a pleasure and 
an inspiration. Much of the drudgery 
of life is merely uncertainty. When we 


know how a thing should be done and 
why, tasks become pleasures. That is 


what the Woman's Institute is doing for 
its students —transforming tasks into 
pleasures. My course has given me ample 
proof that any woman can learn through 
the Woman's Institute how to clothe 


ow I Earned $200 In My Summer 


A personal experience 


herself at a mere fraction of what her 
clothes would cost if bought in the regular 
way, and how to make money sewing for 


other people besides. 
As I think of it now, I have not only 


learned to make all my 


own clothes at 
a saving of $100 or more each year, but 
I really now have two professions. I can 
make a good income during summer va- 


cations and 


I can take up dressm: 
as a business the year 
} 


vail 
«lt Ol 


round 


my own if | ever war 


mvy teaching. And I learned all this in 
spare time right at home. 

Yes, I consider tl ey I spent on 
m\ \\ s | ite rst t he very 
be vest me I 

More than 100,000 women and girls, 
in cit town ints \ ed 
that you can easily ind quIcK earn 
through the Won in’s Inst tute, in your 
own lg spare oO n ke 
stvlish, becoming clothes and hats for 
yourself, your family and others, at less 
than half their usual cost. 

It makes no difference where you liv 


because all of the instruction is carried 
on by mail, and it is no disadvantage 


if you are employed during the day, or 


have household duties that occupy most 
of vour time, because you can devote 
as much or as little time to the « rst 
as you desire and just when it is « 


venient. 


Among the members are housewives, 
mothers, business women, girls at home 
and in school, and girls in stores, shops 
and offices They are of all ges, Iré 
fifteen to sixty year The majority 
live in the United States, but there are 
hundreds in foreign countries—all lea 
ing dressmaking or millinery right i 
their own homes just as successfully as 


if they were together in a classroom 


The 


fascinating 


prac tical, 


They begin 


with the very simplest stitches and sean 


Institute's 


courses are 


and complet 


taking nothing for granted, and proceed 


cut, fit and fini 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 38-U, Scranton, Penna. 
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V4 
completely make even the most elaborate 
coats and sults. 
Every step is explained fully. You me 
learn how to design your own patterns Eee. ae 
| 3 or to use tissue-paper patterns how to \ 
| sh carments of all kinds 
You learn the secrets of distinctive 
: ng appropriate for different types of wom <a 
lave how to design and create origina dre ses 
ve how to copy irments vou set il } 
| windows, on the street, or in the fashion ’ en 
| features that 1 the listinct ely 
| be COI ne | 
that } 
| no he ‘ 

co ( | ( i 

| 

about the W Institute and what 1] 5 
| 

e it can do for st send a letter 

. post card or the convenient coupon below _ || ii 

‘ and you will receive, without obligation, — || oh, anatase 

the full storv of this great school which | 

g the world the happiness of having dainty, | 

becoming clothes, savings almost too good || 

to be true, and the joy of being independ- | 

d | 

ir 

1] 
Please send me one of vour booklet | 

n, | marke | 

n 

| 

Name 

id, ' | 

! 


‘Dress Your 
| 
Own Hair | 


Well-greomed women to-day ||| 


recognize the 


importance ot 
West Hair Accessories in dress- 
| 


ing their own hair. 


SOFTEX SHAMPOO 
Evectric Hair CURLERS | 
HuMAN Hair 


First Softex— 
Stimulates the scalp, leaving } 


“He West 


HAIR NET 


Hand made. Twice sterilized. 


Made from extra long, se- 
lected 


hair, free from the hair soft and full of life 

one treated Next the Curlers— 

or Strength anc ny 1S1- Producing any wave effect desired, | 

bility. All shades, includ- without heat, or injury to the hair. | 

ing Gray and White. And Then the Net— | 

Full head size, made by | 
THREE BRANDS hand, remarkably strong, 


Beach & Motor Tourist Gold Seal 
3 for 50¢ 25¢ 


Gray and White Double Price 
WEST SOFTEX SHAMPOO 


Softex is prepared with Egyptian Henna — just enough 
to produce those shimmering glints and bring out the 
hair's greatest beauty. Also prepared plain and pure 
white which is especially adapted for gray or white 
hair and is particularly fine for children’s 


perfect match for your hair. 


10c a package 
ae WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLERS 
\t Good Dealers’ Everywhere produce a beautiful wave in a few minutes 


Easily 


attached Simply dampen the hair 
West Electric Hair Curler Co. iround curler. Guaran 
eca a etime, 
Philadelphia - + Pa. Card of 2—10c. Card of 5—25c. 
Canadian Distributors: Write for Free Booklet 


H. B. HOLLOWAY & CO., Toronto, Canada “Guide to Hairdressing at Home” 
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The Lady of the Steel-Arena 


ontinued 


You can see absolute terror in his every a 


tion. He hasn’t enough brain balance to be 
taught that he is 


safe in the company of 
humans. Therefore it’s impossible to train 
him. He’s only a menagerie lion, and he’ll 
never be anything else. He’d kill a trainer 
the minute he was let loose in the arena, not 
because he’s naturally a murderer, but be- 
cause he would fully believe that his life was 
in danger unless he could slay his enemy 


before that enemy could slay him. So you 
ee” ind there was a little laugh—‘‘ when 
e work an act in the ste arena it’s a good 
deal like the last day of school. We pick out 


pupils to provide the entertainment.” 

And the next time you're around the circus 
seek out someone among the animal men and 
ask him why all the caged beas€s aren't 
workers. He may not give the reason with 
the same discernment as the ex-school- 
teacher, but the theory behind it will be just 
the same. 


TRANGE that a school-teacher should 

turn animal trainer? Notatall. Inquire 
into the past of Lucia Zora, billed as ‘the 
bravest woman in the world,” and you'll find 
that at one time she was a member of the 
Russian Ballet. Ask Mrs. Henry Boucher 
about the days of Her past and she'll tell you 
that she was a seventeen-year-old-girl assist- 
ant to the wardrobe woman of a small circus 
before she went into the business of training 
elephants. 

Mademoiselle Adgie, one of the most 
famous of woman animal trainers, occupied 
a position far remote from that of lions and 
tigers before she took up the life of the steel 
arena. 

Out on a wild-animal circus which winters 
on the Pacific Coast is Mabel Stark, whose 
act is that of wrestling witha tiger. Six hun- 
dred pounds it weighs; yet every day within 
the arena she struggles with it as one would 
struggle with a human being; she mauls it 
about, slaps it, throws it from her, dances 
around the arena with it and goes through 
every motion of a rough-and-tumble bout. 
Nor is it some toothless, aged old beast that 
has neither the strength nor the inclination to 
object. The only time it missed a performance 
last year was when a careless animal man 
placed another tiger in the same den with it. 
One leap, a crunching attack—and the other 
beast was dead! With any other animals it is 
a murderer. With Miss Stark it is only a play- 
ful cat, ready to do her bidding. Yet Miss 
Stark cancount on her fingers the yearsshe has 
been training animals. Before that she had 
never bee nnearer 
them than the or 
dinary spectator. 

\ll this in sup 
port of the state 
ment that the 

oman animal 
traine! is made 

nd not born, as 
is the case with 
the usual per 
former of the cir 
cus. You will find 
in the equestri 
enne the descend 
ant of a long line 
of riders. Her 
mother before 
her was a rider, 
and her grand- 
mother, ev 

back tot 
fourth and fifth generations. She is trained 
to the “To in back,”’ as the ring hor « is 
called, from the moment she is large enough 
to sit upon it. From her birth she is des- 
tined to become a rider; her thoughts are 
never elsewhere. It is the same with the 
stroll into the “big top” of the 


acrobat 
matinée performance 


en 
} 
he 


circus following th« 
and you will find every ring clustered with 
fathers and mothers teaching their offspring 
the tricks and stunts which have given them 
a living beneath the canvas tents, training 
them from youth that the children may 
take their places and carry on the family 
name. But with the animal trainer all this 
is different. She steps into the game in 
maturity; she trains for it as one would 
take a college course for some profession. 


Page 12 


Usually it comes about through marriage 
\ girl of the circus, or even of the outsidk 
world, marries one of the menagerie men and 
travels with the show. She knows nothing 
of acrobatics, she is unable to accomplish 
the trapeze or riding feats which requir 
bodily training from childhood, and yet sh« 
has the ambition to do somet} 


ing more than 
merely to ride in parade or to form a part of 
the “grand, glittering and magnificent in 


troductory spectacle.’’ And so she naturally 


turns to the menagerie, where her husband 

She learns the habits of the animals, their 
ailn ents, the ir idlio yn rasi¢ And, sooner 
or later, the day inevitably arrives when 


she begs her husband for the privilege of 
going into the arena with him when he 
works one of the various animal acts. The 
thrill has got into her blood. 

Once in the arena she seldom leaves. In 
fact, soon after that first visit the husband 
turns his attention to the general work of 
the menagerie—the care of the animals, the 
inspec tion of the cages and the hundred and 
one other duties which he has been forced 
to neglect while she ‘“‘ worked” the animals. 
Someone else has taken his place, someone 
who seems to have far greater success than 
he, someone whom the animals obey with an 
implicit sort of faith, and who is far less 
nervous, far less fidgety and far less regard 
ful of the possible dangers of the arena than 
ever he had been. 

There are many business men who say 
that their wives can drive the family car far 
better in the congested traffic of a citv than 
they; their minds are free for that one pur 
pose, the y concentrate upon it, while the 
man may be attempting to figure out a busi 
ness deal and listen for the whistle of the 
traflic cop at the same moment. It is the 
same with a woman in the animal arena 
Once within the steel bars the world goes by 
without a thought from her. The entire 
concentration of mind is upon those beast 
and the animals seem to know it. In the 
circus it is the animal act performed by a 
woman that gets the greatest applause, and 
mostly because it is deserving. Rarely is a 
man featured on a billboard, but a woman, 
always. 


— or tigers—or any other dangerous 
feline beasts—are not trained by handing 
them pieces of meat It isan entirely differ 


ent proces harmless but effective And 
those first days of primary training, strangely 
enough, are the safest of all for the woman 


about its body 
and securely fas 
tened. To this is 
attached a rope 
which runs out 
side, through the 
top of the arena, 
and there through 
a pulley to the 
hands of waiting 
animal men. 
Then the beast is allowed to go through the 
opened door from its den to the arena, while 
the woman who is to make a “‘ working ani 
mal” of it awaits, armed only with a whip 
and a revolver loaded with blank cartridges, 
the last resort in case of emergency, should 
the rope or belt break. 

The first instinct of the beast is to leap 
at an enemy. It obeys the call of fear and 
lunges, but in vain. Outside the men have 
pulled on the rope leading to the leather belt. 
Instead of striking against the human target 
the beast finds itself clawing and twisting 
aimlessly in midair, while the thing it fears 
still stands a few feet away, unharmed and 
making no move toward it 


Continued on Pa 44 06) 
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Have you seen it—tried tt on—this ver ry Latest craze in Clothes? 


] 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
/ 
1 
y 
e — — 
l 
y This gay pink checked gingham is attrac 
tive for almost any house occasion. It has 
a 7 a square yoke collar of white dotted swiss 
a with broad pockets and cuffs of the same. 
d | 
a 


all in the 
1s latest v ogue, yet eac h with a certain per 


Three new styles each month 


S| sonality and timeliness 
I 
ly 
n For the Maisonette designer has all the 
French flare for quaint novelty and in 
dividual charm. 
«ll 
< 
| 
| 
a 
ly 
is 
pe 
it 
he 
a, 
gh 
he } 
ng 
n 
he 
ile 
ni 
cs 
nd 
ve 
It 
ret 
nye 
rs . . 
The pink gingham is charming no matter 
oo. 
from what point you view it. 
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No! not dress—really not apron 


€ 


you ask. A dress could never 
You just slip it over your head with 
a twist and a quick fastening of belt or sashes. 


Voila! you 
smart pattern. 


And why is it not a dress? 
be SO easy to get into. 


are enrobed in dainty percale or gingham of 
You have jolly big pockets, straight over 
the-shoulder sleeves and a comfy low neck. The skirt is not 


too narrow; it is comfortable and yet has swagger lines. 
And why is it not an apron? 

The 

like an apron; it is 

it has verve in every line. 


My dear! Did you ever see an apron in the fashion? 
Maisonette is not straight and stringy 
trig at the waist 

So at last we have smart vogue instead of the old-time 

calico. How long and patiently women have struggled to 
find just the right thing for the house! Well here is the 
Maisonette, chic, engaging, and withal comfortable and 
practical. It comes from the tub charming as new—it bears 
smudges—stands strain. 


Yet 
And here is the best of it in three new and 
delightful sty les each month. The old style 1S never repeated. 
Each style comes in several colors; you are not limited to 


oh, it does make one attractive! 


it comes 


just one color. 


Do not wait—the one you like will not appear again, and 
there is no way of replenishing the stock in that style. You 
will be delighted to see it is moderately and fairly priced. 
The name of your local dealer will be sent at your request. 


THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY, ANDERSON, 


INDIANA 


| with smart pir 


95 


\ white percale with a strong black stripe 
makes this more elaborate costume. Black 
rick-rack narks the ZOuUaVE jac ket effect 
and trims belt and wide pockets. The 
ruffles are white 
é 
Just one shop in your town 1s selling the fe 
Maisonette. You can easily find it 
And why not be smartly dressed about 
the house wh tv] i 
interfere with 1 
< 
Af 
¢ j 
j 
i 
hey 
o 
2 
< 
\ 
| 
| 
we 
4 rear view of the white percale b out 


the attractiveness 
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/ ~~ A bl nd white percal | 
ng OF {jacket effect and 


, enables you to do mo 


HESE are the days when you 
want to get a lot of baking 
done at time—and then stay 
out of the kitchen and try to keep 


one 


11 
COOL! 

a 1 \ Bolo Oven 1s special bless 
ing just now—it means having 


two ovens at your disposal: one in 
which to do slow baking, another 
for fast baking! 


The Griswold Bolo Oven is the 
only portable 
markable advantage 
in the center, the flue plate, that 
makes it pe »ssible. When the oven 


oven with this re 


door is shut, there are two en- 
. tirely separate sections: the lower 
‘ one hot for fast baking, the upper 


one moderately hot for slow bak- 
ing. The saving of time and fuel 


If your dealer does not carry 
Bolo Ovens, write to us and 
we will gladly send you our 
Bolo Oven Bulletin which 


describes and illustrates the 
various models. 


U.S 


Mark 
Pat. Off. 


Reg 


It’s the shelf 


re baking in less time 


is surprising, 


and especialiy wel- 


come these hot days. 


Bolo Ovens are light and easily 
moved and the wooden 
always cool. The oven 
ot polished steel, with 
walls nickeled 

ishable, non-rustable 
strong hinges, rolled 
edges and a clamp handle make the 
glass door shut tight; and many 
special features of 
which make the 
looking and durable. 


abc ut; 
handles are 
1s ide 
double 


corners; 


steel 


construction 


lo ith FOr 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. 
Penna., U. S. A. 
Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished 


Tron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Chop- 


CO. 


Erik, 


pers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot 
lates. 


where. It’s non-refillable, 


proper lubricant for 
hold mechanisms wing machin 


vacuum cleaners, talking machin 


electric fans and vibrator , tools, clock 


ke ks, 


bots. 
It penetrates the tightest bearing 
works or 


iccun 


rHREE-IN-ONE OIL 


Free 


fl: it, shi pping eas! ily into mac hine 


house- 


CO., 1650 


THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 

POLISHES 


| 3-in-One Oil is put up in Handy Oil Cans, because many people 
find it the most satistactory way of using oil. 
| The 3 in One | landy Oil Can has a screw top that seals tight. It’s 


dri iwer, medicine cabinet or else- 


preventing all danger of substitution. 


3-1n-One 


The High Quality 
Household Oil 


I nusual viscosity 


keeps it in the 


bearings, lubricating perfectly. Won't 
evaporate, become gummy or burn 
out at high spec 

At all good stores in 1-oz., 3-o0z. and 
8-07. borttl ind in 3-0z. Handy Oil 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


The Lady of the Steel-Arena 


(Continued from Page 94) 


\ wait of a few seconds and it is lowered, 
only to leap again and to find itself once 
more suspended harmlessly. Again 
igain this occurs, until finally there comes 
the time when it neglects to leap, and instead 
seeks refuge in running. But once more the 
“mechanic,” as the belt and rope are called, 
interferes. The beast 


and 


stops and, hissing, 
awaits the approach of the enemy. 
Thus the first battle has been won. 


Gradually, by aid of light touches 
whip, the trainer forces the 


with the 
animal in the 


direction she desires him to go. Slowly she 
directs him to a pede stal, and in the efforts 
at escape the beast leaps upon it. The first 
step in training has been accomplished 
The beast has found that through some 
strange power, which must come from the 


trainer herself, it is unable to attack her. 
Naturally, its unfunctioning brain cannot 
understand the mechanical principles of the 
rope and belt and the men outside the arena 
who pull upon it. 

It simply attributes this invulnerability to 
attack to the trainer herself and realizes a 
helplessness in her presence. It consequently 
retreats, hearing certain commands as it does 
so. The constant repetition of this teaches it 
first to mount a pedestal, then to leap over 
hurdles, and finally to do all the things which 
are seen during a ‘‘cat”’ act in the perform- 
ance of a circus. 


T FIRST it does this all through fear. 
But gradually, as the days pass, it finds 
that the woman neither molests it nor an- 
noys it so long as it follows the rote in which 
it is being trained. The result is a confidence, 
yes, even a spirit of friendship. The hiss of a 
lion in the arena is not nearly so vicious as 
it sounds. 

With elephants, of course, the proc eeding 
is different. There, the woman who trains 
them merely has to improve upon instruc- 
tions already given, for the 
usually come to this country 
In the first place, practically every working 
elephant comes from India. The African 
elephant, as a rule, is a vicious, sullen out 
law, unamenable to kindness or to teach 
ing. Quite the opposite, the Indian has been 
accustomed to human beings all its life. 
From India it usually is taken to some 
training menagerie, where it is given another 
course of instructions in the primary things 
required by a circus, this usually happening 
in Germany. After that it arrives in America, 
and the training which follows is usually 
only an elaboration of the rudiments it has 
already learned. 


great mammals 
already trained. 


B‘: ge *s a good, hard job. If you 

n't believe select for yourself some 
day a nice herd of, say, ten elephants weigh 
ing from one to three tons apiece and try to 
do the things that you’ve seen the woman 
trainer do in the circus, such as swinging on 
the trunks of two of them, upraised some ten 
feet above the ground, while the rest of the 


tableau in the background. 
And at the time smile and make a few 
bows to the audience. Itisn’t so terribly easy. 

Nor is the task of any animal trainer, man 
or woman, a simple job. There are many 
things to know, many things which require 
constant vigilance, neglect of which may 
bring death. An animal with an 
ulcerated tooth is not the same 
tractable beast as when in good ff 
health and humor. 

Indigestion, too much feeding, ' 
underfeeding, lack of rest, ex 
posure during some run of the 
circus in the early months of fall, i 
when the wind whips along the ja 
train and chills the animals unless 
the dens are properly covered; 
excess of heat on hot days, bad 
water—all these things may have 


herd ap a 
Same 


their effect within the steel arena. 
must be 


More than that, there 


taken 


into consideration a group of 
tions 


which are nearly the 
those of a human being. For the circus man 
or circus woman will tell you that the 
jungle animal has shown every emotion of 
the human mind—love, hate; yes, 
gratitude. And as an example 


emo- 
counterpart of 


caged 
and even 


N ONE of the 


country is an 


traveling carnivals of the 
animal act which contains 
one leopard that is by far the best performer 
lhe woman who displays 


the act, the wife of its owner, can do as she 
ecie with that feline. If it doesn’t obey 
the commar to mount its pedestal she 
neither wh ips it nor rails at it. She simply 
walks swiftly and firmly to it, seizes it by the 


nape of the neck and Jifts it into place. If it 
growls at her she cuffs it with her open 
hand and scolds it as one would scold 
house cat. She knows that nothing she can 
do can displace the affection in the heart of 
that great, spotted feline beast. And of 
course there is a story behind it: 

It was in the autumn and the carnival was 
rounding out its season in the South, only to 
be caught in a “norther,’’ one of those sudden 
descents of ice-cold rain which freezes the mo- 
ment it strikes the ground. The train was on 
the move before the dens could be shrouded 
in canvas and filled with straw togive the nex 
essary warmth to the jungle animals. One of 
the leopards,anintractable, hateful beast that 
had absolutely refused to respond to every 
effort at subjugation, had become chilled, 
with the inevitable result of pneumonia. 

The owner went rather disconsolately to 
his wife. ‘Going to lose that beauty cat,” 
he announced. ‘‘ Pneumonia.” 

Wom: in nature came to the surface 
aren't you dk ing anything for it?”’ 

‘That cat! I shouk not; 
to pt es the minute you went 

“Not if it’s sick 
There a pause. 
anyway. 


‘But 


it’d tear you 
in the cage 
I shouldn't think 


was ‘I’m going to try it, 


GAINST the protest itions of her hus 


band she made | 


her pre] Cloths 
werecut. Linimentsand hot packs were made 
ready. Then, surrounded by men with feed 


ing forks, flanked by her husband with a r 


volver, she made herentrance tothecage. The 
leopard hissed at her and sought to rise. Im- 
possib le: the ravages of fever and of disease 
preve nted. Closer the woman went and ap 
plied the packs. As the befanged mouth was 
opened she poured medicine down the red 
throat. The leopard did not resist—through 
sheer inability to summon the necessary 
strength. It was the beginning of a week’s 
vigil 

Gradually the cat came to know that thi 
person vho stayed beside hin lay and 1 ght 
was there for the | rpoose of relief There 
was comfort in the heat of those packs; the 
medications allayed the pain and brought 
easier breathing Phi time came when the 
eyes of the beast followed her as she le ft the 
cage and watched for her until she teturned 
Recovery set in; but with it there was no 


recurrence of the hissing and roaring and 
rebellion against the association of a human. 
One day the husband came beside the cage 
to find the great, emaciated cat asleep, its 
head pillowed in the lap of the woman. 
Health came at last, and 
with it the announcement from 


> the wife that she intended 
k} to train the hitherto untrain- 
~ \ able beast. Into the arena they 
went 
Five minutes later she had 


tossed aside her whip and was 


eo directing the beast by hand, 
es ( guiding it from one side of the 
| arena to the other. That was 


four years ago 


And in all that time not one 


hiss of anger has eve: come from 
that leopard’s throat! 


July, 1921 
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When hoop-skirts were vogue 


The Cotumsia YARNS that you 
buy today come from the same 
firm that supplied CoL_umBIA 
YARNS to the women of the early 
seventies. Modern methods 
have enhanced their fluffy soft- 
ness, and ingenious winding has 
rolled them into wrinkle-proof 
balls. But the fact remains that 
under the same trade mark and 
the same brand name you still 
find 
quality that endeared (oLUMBIA 
YARNs to your grandmothers. 


Sold by a company that has been 
in business for one hundred and 
five years, and identified by a 
brand name that has been the 
criterion of yarn quality for 
nearly half a century, the 
CoL_umBIA YARNS of today are 
made in weights for every knit- 
ting purpose, styles for every 
fancy and shades for every taste. 


Wa. H. HorstMann ComPANyY 


{181 PHILADELPHIA 


The Knitting-needle speaks 


“Lam first 


cousin to the pen, the brush and the chisel —for 


I minister to a worthy creative art. | am comrade-in-arms to the sword and the compass— for I have 


kept faith. I have served and triumphed for humanity's 


to the great love of womankind, the love that! 


hope 


sake. lam a cherished confidant, a faithful ally 


s, that tries, that serves!....] am the knitting-needle."’ 


COLUMBI 
YARNS 


~ 
% 
— 
¢ 
The latest “Book of Yarns,” 22nd ditior No. 2, HUD? iy 
strates advance fashions in sweaters and other knit articles an 
It also contains easily followed instructic for making them. O - > : 
your next shopping trip, be sure to get a copy from your dealer a 
4 
Or if be cannot supply you, send us 25 cent stamps and the 
pt 
wok Ww be forwarded to you, postpaid 
Pi 
| 
Yarn> 
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NEW FALL MODELS 


‘AR : Mo: 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES 
Ready-to-Embroider 
At Your Art Needlework Store 

Write for FREE illustrated Style Circular. 

ARTAMO Dresses are made for busy, economical mothers. 
The designs are simple and quickly embroidered The fin 
ished dresses represent a great saving in money Packages 


contain full detailed instructions together with more than 
enough floss to complete the garment. 


very article guaranteed for fabric and workmanship. 


&92 
G. Reis & Bro. ney” 


Makers of Reis-Tex Foundations 


You owe it to yourself to have the bright eyes, theclearskin, the 
luxuriant hair, the perfect figure that every one admires, With 
afew minut intelligent care daily, almost any woman can be 


BEAUTY-A DUTY 
by May J rin Norwal 


tells you just how to makeand keep yours 


beautiful 


elf ally 
Written by a woman of the theatrical profession, familiar 
with beaut ecret pecial chapters by well-known ecial 
ist The thin woman, underweight and undernourished, is 
taught what foods to eat and what exercises to take to build 
herself uy The too-large woman is told how to reduce without 
injury. Complete menus for breakfasts, lunches, and dinners 
The prescriptions for scalp treatments and for making, at very 
emall expense, the proper creams for hands and complexion 
hould save the price of the book many timesover. Othersub 
ects treated are Healthful Breathing; Cleanliness; Restful 
Sleep; Eloquent Eyes; Beautiful Arms; The Hands, from 
Wrists t Fingertips 2 sture and Poise; The Care of the 
Teeth; The Normal F¢ Ihe Importance ot Right Clothes 
WRITE TODAY FOR rea COPY—Exquisitely printed 


and illustrated in = | $5.00. If not satisfied, return 
within 5 days and money will be refunded. 


Columbia Trust Co. Bidg., 
Beauty—A Duty Co., 6th Ave. 34th St. New fork, N.Y. 


I inblemished beauty. Pleasant and harm 
us¢ .ills rose bugs, other insects and prevents 
"ASE Recommended as the most effective rose bug 
syer by many « st rosarians. Trial size 50c. Pt., $1.00; 

Half-ga $ Gal., $6.00 
Order fror ur seed un nurseryman, Trial package sent 


PETTICOATS 
3 Times the Wear of 
Silk at %3 the Cost 


?>WATER- MAI 
AAS 


2 i nat ural beautiful 
ripple wave that remains in the tel 
\. est hair a week or more, even in damy 
1 $2 for set i with full directions. WATER- 


ID WAVER (¢ U-117 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


inside shutter ajar. The man worked with no 
uncertainty. Ever since his visit to the place 
a week earlier, behind the egis of a big and 
bright and newly forged telephone-inspector 
badge, he had carried in his trained memory 
the location of windows and of obstructing 
furniture and of the primitive small safe in 
the living-room wall, with its pitifully pick- 
able lock—the safe wherein the place’s few 
bits of valuable jewelry and other compact 
treasures reposed at night. 

Lad was tempted to follow the creeping 
body and the fascinatingly swinging bag in- 
doors. But his one effort to enter the house 
with muddy paws—by way of an open 
window had been rebuked by the lawgivers. 
He had been led to understand that really 
well-bred little dogs come in by way of the 
door and then only on permission. 


O HE waited doubtfully at the veranda 
edge in the hope that his new friend 
might reappear, or that the master might 
perhaps want to show off his pup to the 
caller, as so often the master was wont to do. 
Soon the man started back toward the 
paler oblong of gloom which marked the win- 
dow’s outlines from the surrounding black. 
Lad’s tail began to wag again. Apparently 
this eccentric person was coming out, after 
all, to keep him company. Now the man 
was kneeling on the window seat. Now, in 
gingerly fashion, he reached forward and set 
the small bag down on the veranda before 
negotiating the climb across the broad seat, 
a climb that might well call for the use of 
both his hands. 

Lad was entranced. Here was a game he 
understood. Thus more than once had the 
mistress tossed out to him his flannel doll 
as he had stood in pathetic invitation on the 
porch, looking in at her as she read or talked. 
She had laughed at his wild tossing and other 
maltreatment of the limp doll. He had felt 
he was scoring a real hit. And this hit he de- 
cided to repeat. 

Snatching up the swollen little satchel, al- 
most before it left the intruder’s hand, Lad 
shook it joyously, reveling in the faint clink 
and jingle of the contents. He backed play- 
fully away, the bag handle swinging in his 
jaws. Crouching low, he wagged his tail in 
ardent invitation to the stranger to chase 
him and get back the satchel. Thus did the 
master romp with Lad when the flannel doll 
was the prize of their game. And Lad loved 
such races. 

Yes, the stranger was accepting the invita- 
tion. The moment he had crawled out on the 
veranda he reached down for the bag. As it 
wes not where he thought he had left it, he 
swung his groping hand forward in a half 
circle, his fingers sweeping the floor. 


N AKE that enticing motion, sometime, 
‘A directly in front of a playful collie pup, 
especially if he has something he doesn’t want 
you to take from him—and watch the effect. 

Instantly Lad was athrill with the spirit of 
the game. In one scurrying backward jump 
he was off the veranda and on the lawn, tail 
vibrating, eyes dancing, satchel held tanta- 
lizingly toward its would-be possessor. 

The light sound of his body touching 
ground reached the man. Reasoning that 
the sweep of his own arm had somehow 
knocked the bag off the porch, he ven- 
tured to the edge of the veranda and 
flashed a swathed ray of his pocket 
light, along the ground, in search of it. 

The flash light’s lens was cleverly 
muffled in a way to give 
forth but a single sub- 
dued finger of illumina 
tion. That one brief 
glimmer was enough to 
show the thief a right \ 
impossible sight. The 
glow struck answering 
lights from the polished sides of the brown 
bag. The bag was hanging in air, some six 
inches above the grass and perhaps five feet 
away from him. And before he could take in 
any other details he saw it swing frivolously 
to one side and vanish in the night 

The astonished man had seen more 
Feeble was the flash light’s shrouded ray, too 
feeble to outline against the night the small 
dark body behind the shining brown bag. 


The (coming of Lad 


(Continued from Page rr) 


But that same ray caught and reflected back 
to the incredulous beholder two splashes of 
pale green fire, glints from a pair of deepset 
collie eyes. 

As the bag disappeared the eerie, green 
fire points were gone. The thief all but 
dropped his flash light. He gaped in nervous 
dread and sought vainly to account for the 
witchwork he had witnessed. 

He had plenty of nerve. He had plenty of 
experience along his chosen line of endeavor. 
But while a crook may control his nerve, he 
cannot make it phlegmatic or steady. Al- 
ways he must be conscious of holding it in 
check, as a clever driver checks and steadies 
and keeps in subjection a plunging horse. 
Let the vigilance slacken and there is a 
smash-up. 

Shaking off his momentary terror the 
thief once more pressed the button of his 
flash light, swinging the torch in a swift semi- 
circle and extinguishing it at once, lest the 
dim glow should be seen by some wakeful 
member of the family. That one quick 
sweep revealed to his gaze the shiny brown 
bag a half dozen feet ahead of hin, still 
swinging several inches above ground. He 
flung himself forward at it, refusing to be- 
lieve he also saw that queer double glow of 
pale green light just above. He dived for the 
satchel with the speed and the accuracy of a 
football tackle. And that was all the good it 
did him. 


ERHAPS there is something in nature 

more agile and dismayingly elusive than 
a romping young collie. But that ‘‘some- 
thing” is not a mortal man. As the thief 
sprang Lad sprang in unison with him, dart- 
ing to the left and a yard or so backward. 
He came to an expectant standstill once 
more, his tail wildly vibrating, his entire 
furry body tingling with the glad excitement 
of the game. This sportive visitor of his 
was a veritable godsend. If only he could be 
coaxed into coming to play with him every 
night! 

But presently he noted that the other 
seemed to have wearied of the game. After 
plunging through the air and landing on all 
fours, with his grasping hands closing on 
nothingness, the man had remained thus, as if 
dazed, for a second or so. Then he had felt 
the ground all about him. Then, bewildered, 
he had scrambled to his feet. Now he was 
standing moveless, his lips working. 

Yes, he seemed to be tired of the lovely 
game—and just when Laddie was beginning 
to enter into the full 
spirit of it. Once in a 
while the mistress 
stopped playing, during 
the romps with the flan- 
nel doll. And Laddie 
had long since hit on a 
trick for reviving her 
interest. Immediately, 
joyfully, he employed 
this ruse now. 
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As the man stood, puzzled and scared, 
something brushed very lightly, even co- 
quettishly, against his knuckles. He started 
in nervous fright. An instant later the same 
thing brushed his knuckles again, this time 
more insistently. The man, in a spurt of 
fear-driven rage, grabbed at the invisible 
object. His fingers slipped along the smooth 
sides of the bewitched bag that Lad was 
shoving invitingly at him. 


/ shoot straight unless he i 


Brief as was the contact, it was long 
enough for the thief’s sensitive finger tips to 
recognize what they touched. And both 
hands were brought suddenly into play in a 
mad snatch for the prize. ~The ten avid 
fingers missed the bag and came together 
with clawing force. But before they met, the 
finger tips of the left hand telegraphed to the 
man’s brain that they had had momentary 
light experience with something hairy and 
warm, something that had slipped eel-like 
past them into the night, something that 
most assuredly was no satchel, but alive! 

The man’s throat contracted in gagging 
fright. And, as before, fear scourged him to 
feverish rage. Rec klessly he pressed the 
flash light’s button and swung the muffled 
bar of light in every direction. In his other 
hand he leveled the pistol he had drawn. 


HIS time the shaded ray revealed to him 
not only his bag but—vaguely—the 
thing that held it. 

He could not make out what manner of 
creature it was which gripped the satchel’s 
handle and whose eyes pulsed back green 
flares into the torch’s dim glow But it was 
an animal of some kind, distorted and form- 
less in the wavering finger of blunted light, 
but stillan animal. Not a ghost. 

And fear departed. The intruder feared 
nothing mortal. The mystery in part ex- 
plained, he did not bother to puzzle out the 
remainder of it. Impossible as it’seemed, his 
bag was carried by some living thing. All 
that remained for him was to capture that 
thing and recover his bag. The weak light 
still turned on, he gave chase. 

Then, in no time at all, the game ended, 
and with it ended the bulk of Lad’s baby 
faith in the friendliness and trustworthiness 
of all human nature. 

Realizing that the sound of his own stum- 
blingly running feet and the intermittent 
flashes of his torch might well awaken some 
light sleeper in the house, the thief resolved 
on a daring move. This creature in front of 
him—dog or bear or goat or whatever it 
was—was uncatchable. But by sending a 
bullet through it he could bring the animal 
to a sudden and permanent stop. Then, 
snatching up his bag and running at top 
speed, he himself could easily win clear of the 
place before anyone of the household should 
appear. And his car would be a mile away 
before the neighborhood could be roused. 
Fury at the weird beast and at the wrenching 
strain on his own nerves lent eagerness to his 
acceptance of the idea. He reached 
back for his pistol, whipped it out 
and, coming to a standstill, aimed 
at the pup. Lad, waiting only to 
bound over an obstruction in his 
path, came to a corresponding 
pause not ten feet ahead. 

It was an easy shot. Yet the 
bullet went several inches above 
the obligingly waiting dog’s back. 


E HAD fired. He had missed. 
In another second every 
sleeper in the house and in the gate 
lodge would be out of bed. His 
night’s work was a blank un- 
less With a bull rush he hurled 
himself forward at the interestedly 
| waiting Lad. And as he sprang 
he fired again. Then several 
| things happened. 
Everyone (except movie actors 
and newly appointed policemen) 
. knows that a man on foot.cannot 
stand 
ing stock-still. Yet, as luck would 
/ have it, this second shot found a 
( mark where the first and better 
\ aimed bullet had gone wild. 
Lad had leaped the narrow and 
deep ditch left along the lawn edge 
by workers who were putting in a new water 
main for the place. Then he had stopped as 
usual and had waited for his friend to follow 
But the friend had not followed. Instead, he 
had been somehow responsible for a spurt of 
red flame and for a most thrilling racket. 
Lad was more impressed than ever by the 
man’s wondrous possibilities as a midnight 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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e sure of these four features 
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| front or back lace corset 
IM YOUr TrOnt OF DACK COTSE 
fe 9 First—it should be specially de- [Hirp—it should provide comfort 
is 
- | G44 72eC signed for your particular type of and ease of movement. Warner’s Rust- 
z figure. The Warner designers have Proof Corsets are perfectly adapted to 
i | ° provided for the needs of every type — the needs ofthe body. Below the waist, 
TOO of figure—not only to fz the figure, where strength is needed, they are 
s | but to zmprove its lines. strong. Above the waist, where greater 
‘i Seconp—it should provide strong Hexibility is needed, they are pliant 
Id support at the hips, where the strain and easy. And they are comfortable. 
bs is greatest. Warner designers have FourTH—your corset should be 
7 BACK-LACE or FRONT-LACE accomplished this by inventing the washable and proof against rusting, 
double-skirt—a thin lining of batiste breaking or tearing. Warner quality 
below the waist-line, which is being such that Warner’s Rust-Proof Cor 
‘ y used in many models to hold the hips sets are *guaranteed absolutely not to eu 
af 7 correctly and permanently. rust, break or tear. near 
Prices $1.50, $2, $3, and up to $10.00. 
ht | WI Wi 
L ‘ hen you buy a corset you cannot afford to miss any 
*REMEMBER! af § I of these four features. Only in a Warner’s Rust-Proof 
Warner’s Rust-Proof eH It Corset can you get them all—either in front or back lace. 
Also made in Canada by THe Warner Broruers Company. Montreal 
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The Pleasant Way Mirro 


To some women cooking is a pleasure; to 
others, drudgery. But to all women it is more 
pleasant tocook with bright, shining utensils. 
That is why it is pleasant to cook with Mirro. 
Observe the Mirro Aluminum Convex Sauce 
Pan. See its smooth, bright exterior, its even 
balance. Note its eight quality points, pic- 
tured above and described below. It is typical 
of all Mirro Aluminum ware. 

And Mirro utensils are more durable. Mirro 
ware is made of pure aluminum, rolled and 


@ Cool, smooth, hollow-steel handle with 
thumb-grip for easier and safer han- 
dling, and eye for hanging. 


@ Tightly rolled, sanitary bead, free from 


@ Inset cover prevents boiling over. 


@) The bead of cover is upturned, and thus 
protected against steam and liquid. 


sy The rivetless, no-burn, ebonized knob. 


re-rolled, again and again, under heavy pres- 
sure, in Mirro mills. This makes the metal 
hard, dense and lasting. 


All Mirro Aluminum carries the guarantee 
of the world’s foremost manufacturer of 
aluminum utensils, with nearly thirty years’ 
experience in the designing, perfecting and 
making of durable aluminum ware. 

You can buy Mirro Aluminum at leading 


stores everywhere. Send for the illustrated 
miniature Mirro Catalog. 


pouring off when liquid is drained. 


@ Famous Mirro finish. 


4 Famous Mirro trade-mark stamped 
into the bottom of every piece. Your 


fre dirt-catching crevices. © Convex sides prevent contents from guarantee of excellence throughout. 
R Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
MIRRO General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
|| ALUMINUM || | Mirro Uter Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
—|| AEFLECTS | Be nes imprt 
cooo | 


Reflects 
Good Housekeeping 
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(Continued from Page y8) 


entertainer. He waited, gayly expectant, for 
more. He got it. 

There was a second rackety explosion and 
a second burst of red light from the man’s 
outflung hand. But this time something like 
a red-hot whiplash smote Lad with horribly 
agonizing force athwart the right hip. 

The this, the man whom 
Laddie had thought so friendly and playful! 
He had not done it by accident. For his 
hand had been outflung directly at the pup, 
just as had been the arm of the kennelman 
back at Lad’s birthplace in beating a disobe- 
dient mongrel] It was the only beating Lad 
had ever And it had stuck shudder 
ingly in his uncannily sensitive memory. 
Yet now he himself had had a like experience. 

In an instant the pup’s trustful friendli- 
ness was gone. With a snarl he dropped 
the bag and whizzed forward at his assail- 
ant. Needle-sharp milk teeth bared, head 
low, ruff abristle, friendly soft eyes as fero- 
cious as a wolf’s, he charged. 

There had been scarce a breathing space 
between the second report of the pistol and 
the collie’s counterattack. But there had 
been time enough for the onward-plunging 
thief to step into the narrow lip of the water- 
pipe ditch. 

The momentum of his own rush hurled the 
upper part of his body forward. But his 
left leg, caught between the ditch sides, did 
not keep pace with the rest of him. 


man had done 


seen 


“THERE was a hideous snapping sound, a 
screech of mortal anguish, and the man 

crashed to earth in a dead faint of pain and 
shock, his broken leg still thrust at an im- 
possible angle in the ditch 

Lad checked himself midway in his own 
fierce charge. Teeth bare, throat agrowl, yet 
he hesitated. It had seemed to him right 
and natural to assail the man had 
struck him so painfully. But now this same 
man was lying still and helpless under him, 
and the sporting instincts of a hundred 
generations of thoroughbreds cried out to 
him not to mangle the defenseless. 

Wherefore he stood irresolute, alert for 
sign of movement on the part of his foe; but 
there was no such sign. And the light flesh 
wound of the bullet graze on his hip was 
hurting like the very mischief 

Moreover, every window in the house be- 
yond was blossoming forth into lights. There 
were reassuring human sounds. And doors 
were opening. His deities were coming forth. 

Lad started toward the house. Then, 
pausing, he picked up the bag which had 
been so exhilarating a plaything for him this 


who 


last few minutes, and which he had forgot- 
ten in his pain. It was Lad’s collie way to 
pick up offerings, ranging from slippers to 
very dead fish, and to carry them to the 
mistre Sometimes he was petted for this 
Sometimes the offering was lifted gingerly 


Drying lruits 
( 0 nued 


stand for a day or more before packing 
away, they should be heated to 160° F. to 
destroy any insect eggs that might be on 
them. 

Before storing them permanently you will 
be wise to condition or cure your dried prod 
ucts by putting them into large cans covered 
with cloth and pouring them from one to the 
other once a day for three or four days. Then 
store them away in moisture-proof contain- 
ers, in a clean, dry, dark place. It is very 
convenient to put the dred material into 
small paper bags, label them, and then place 
a number of the bags in a large tin lard pail 
or cracker box. Old candy boxes, lined with 
waxed paper, filled and sealed with gummed 
‘paper, make very satisfactory containers. 
Each box should be labeled with the name of 
its contents and the date of packing. 

Fruit pastes are a delicious departure from 
the ordinary in fruit drying. They are all 
made on the same pattern, the only variation 
being in the amount of sweetening required 
and the length of time necessary to cook it 


between aloof fingers and tossed back into 
the lake. But nobody could well refuse so 
jingly and pretty a gift as this satchel. 


master, sketchily attired,-came run- 
ning down the lawn, flashlight in hand. 
Past him, unnoticed, as he sped toward the 
ditch, a collie pup limped, a very unhappy 
and comfort-seeking puppy who carried in his 
mouth a blood spattered, shiny brown bag. 

“Tt doesn’t make sense to me,” com- 
plained the master next day as he told the 
story for the dozenth time to a new group of 
callers. ‘I heard the shots and a ye ll; and 
went out to investigate. There he was lying, 
half in and half out of the ditch. The fellow 
was unconscious. He didn’t get his senses 
back till after the police came. Then he told 
some babbling yarn about a creature that 
had stolen his bag of loot and that had led 
him a chase to the ditch. He was all un- 
nerved and upset and almost out of his head 
with pain. So the police had little enough 
trouble in ‘sweating’ him. But what I can’t 
understand 4 

“Tt’s as clear as day,” insisted the mis- 
tress, stroking a silken head that pressed 
lovingly against her knee. 

‘I was standing in the doorway here when 
Laddie came pattering up to me and laid a 
little satchel at my feet. I opened it and 
well, it had everything of value in it that had 
been in the safe over there. That and the 
thief’s story make it perfectly plain. Laddie 
caught the man as he was climbing out of 
that window. Ie got the bag, and the man 
chased him, firing as he went. <And_ he 
stumbled into the ditch and 

“Nonsense!”’ laughed the master. “I'll 
grant all you say about Lad’s being the most 
marvelous puppy on earth. But when it 
comes to taking a bag of jewelry from a 
burglar and then luring him to a ditch and 
then coming back here to you with the 


bag 


“Then how do you account ——” 

“IT don’t. None of it makes sense to me 
as I just said. But whatever happened, it’s 
turned Laddie into a réal watchdog. Did 
you notice how he went snarling for the chief 
of police when he started down the drive last 
night? We've got a watchdog at last.” 

“We've got more than a watchdog,” 
amended the mistress. “An ordinary watch- 
dog would just scare away thieves or bite 
them. Lad captured the thief and then 
brought the stolen jewelry back to us. No 
other dog could have done that.” 

Lad, enraptured by the note of praise in 
the mistress’ clear voice, looked adoring] 
up into the face that smiled so proudly down 


at him Then, catching the sound of a step 
on the drive, he dashed out to bark in mur 
derous fashion at a wholly harmless gardener 


whom he had seen « very day lor week 


and Vegetables 


> 
from Page 82 


to the right consistency. Apples, peaches, 
and any other ripe fruits suitable for making 
butters may be used, and sirups or low-grade 
sugars, although the powdered sugar gives 
the best results. Wash, pare, cut them into 
small pieces and cook them until soft. Add 
sugar or sirup to sweeten and continue cook 
ing until very thick. When it is so dry and 
thick that it does not flow together when 
divided with the spoon spread out flat by 
spoonfuls on oiled paper and dry in a slow 
oven, turning from time to time like griddle 
cakes. These pastes may be rolled in sugar 
or ground coconut and serve as confections 
or desserts, or may be used for garnishing 
other desserts, such as frozen creams, large 
cakes and custards. Apricot, raspberry, 
strawberry and currant pastes require one 
pound of powdered sugar to one pound of 
fruit; quince paste, three-quarters of a 
pound of powdered sugar to each pound of 
fruit, and apple paste, one half of a pound 
of sugar. Store in candy boxes lined with 
oiled paper. 


Corns 
Lift Right Ott 


rop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
D little “T 


callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops aching, 
then shortly you lift it right off. 
a bit. 


Doesn’t hurt 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, 
corn the the “hard-skin” 


calluses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle 


between toes, and 


of “Freezone” at any tlrug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


What Is So Rare? 


In the whole calendar of Time, there is nu yy} 

month like June—no powder like Lablache. x] 
Lablache touches the cheek with the cool 
fragrance of a June zephyr. It is refreshing. Xt | 

It is sweet and safe and pure as mountain air. My = 

For generations Lablache has been accepted Ni i 


as Fashion’s favorite powder for protecting and 


~ 


enhancing the complexions of fair women. xy 
Approved by the most particular—used by Ne 

millions. It is so natural, so clinging, so deli- = 
cately perfumed. | 


Always sold in the old-fashioned box. 


Refuse Substitutes 
Ile sh, White, 


druggists’ or 


sold 


They mav be dangerous. 
Pink, or Cream, 75c. a box 
by mail. Over two millon 
Send 10c. for a 


boxes 


annually. ample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 132 


125 Kingston St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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BuyJewelry—Diamonds | 
Watches—Silver—etc. 
Direct by Mail 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturing Wholesale and Retail 
Je welers ant Diamond Imt wiers 


LADIES’ 


Community (Par Plate) ilver in Chests 
lon. ling n piece 


Diamond Ring | 6 tabi | K 


$5000 


Perfectly cut, blue lust rate > 
white diamond of ex 


nehe 


complete with the 26 pieces, de 
ceptional brilliancy livery prepaid to any address at 
set in 18K solid white | the | special 


gold ring — exqui 
sitely hand carved 
and pierced 32 pieces in chest for $14.00 
50 pieces in chest for $24.50 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


of Jewelry—Dia- 
monds—Watches 
—Silver— Pearls 
—Totet Goods— 
Leather Goods— 
Umbrellas — Clocks 
—Cut Glass—Foun- 
tain Pens and Hun- 
dreds of Other Ar- 
ticles. 


This beautifully 
illustrated 144- 
page Book 


will save you both 
time and money in 
shopping by mail 
Write today 
postal card re 
quest will do 
with your name 
and address 
you will receive 
a Free copy of 
this catalog by return mail, 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mfg. Wholesale and Retail Jewelers since 1870 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, Londonand Paris 


gale price . 


a 


SUITS : COATS : DRESSES: 


Garments You Will Be 
Proud to Wear 
VERITE Models are styleda 


They are 


fter authentic 
chic, unusual, 
correct in every vouthful line 
with unusual care of finest tabrics, lined 
with highest type silks... Sold by ONI 
good store in each city so that they are 
EXCLUSIVE, vet moderately priced. The 


\| VERITE l abel in a garment represents 


Paris orig nals 
| 


| 
| 
Tailored | 
| 


the utmost in Style, Service, Satistaction 


and Valu If you do not know tl 
| VERITE Dealer in your ¢ 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 


“THE VERITE IDEA" 


\ Pronounced Ver-a-tay 4? 


Become a Nurse 


A most dignifed and respected profession 
B* training at home through 
our correspondence course 
Age 19 to 60 
Founded on 19 years of success — 
10,000 Graduates Earning $158 to 
$30 weekly 
Invaluable for the beginner or 
the practical nurse. Entire tui 
tion earned in a few weeks 
: Two months’ trial of the course with 
re | money refunded if dissatisfied 
Send for catalog and sample lesson pages 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


VERITE, 229 West 36th St.,N.Y.C. | 


But the doctor was in too much of a hurry 
to say much more. ‘The girl wrote me—I 
never found out how she knew about me 
Miss Bannister, you know,” he said. He 
gave me a few directions, mostly as to food 
and observation. Then he added: “But 
I’ve got to ran—and remember, the case is 
in your hands, and I think I’ve brought up 
everything you'll need. I'll run up again 
next week—ten days at latest.” 

He stopped halfway down the stairs to 
look back and say: ‘‘Mighty glad you're 
on the case, Miss Watson!” And he had 
never said half as much before, not even 
after that fearful night when the tent hos 
pital burned. 

I went back 
plenty to do. 

It must have been nearly an hour later 
that I heard a gentle tapping on the door. 
Miss Elysia stood there. Her tiny, deeply 
veined old hands were cold as ice as she 
held mine and looked up into my face. 

dear,” she said timidly, never 
saw a trained nurse before, though I have 
heard of them. You will have to tell me! 
I—you—that is, you—you are quite a 
young woman; you cannot stay alone here 
with Johnny, can you? And about your 
meals ——” 


into the room; there was 


HE old blessed! I could have laughed 

aloud and hugged her, but of course I did 
not. I merely smiled reassuringly, and said: 
“Why, Miss Elysia,’”’—since the doctor had 
called her that, and I did not know whether 
she was a Miss Wyndham or not—‘we 
trained nurses are not women, we are ma- 
chines. I’ve been alone with one man, and 
with fifty or more. You need not give a 
thought to that. And about my meals—i'll 
have them up here, or with you in the 
dining room, or in the kitchen, or even in the 
back shed—just wherever is most con 
venient. You must not have me on your 
mind at all. I’m here to help, you know, 
and to make Mr. Wyndham well again.” 

She was looking at me very earnestly. ! 
could see that she was trying to make up 
her mind as to just what manner of woman 
I might be, and whether she could say what 
was trembling on her lips. “I do not be 
lieve —anybody—can help,” she whispered, 
shaking her poor, pretty old head with its 
lavender-ribboned cap. 

“Oh, yes; yes, indeed we can,” I told her. 
‘You will see a great change in him before 
you know it.” 

\gain she looked into my face; then she 
crossed the room and stooped over the silent 
figure on the bed. I believe he returned her 
look; she smoothed his hair back from his 
forehead, kissed him and went out. 

But from the said to m« 
“Supper is all ready, I think. If you wil 
just put up with us as we are, Miss Wat 
On 


cle Orway she 


| SMILED and nodded, and as my patient 
had closed his eyes and looked as though 
he might be going to sleep, I very soon went 
downstairs 

There seemed to be four large rooms on 
the first floor of the house, two on each sick 
of the hall; I found the dining room at the 


back, and a noble room it must once have 
been. Now the white paint was peeling off, 


and the ceiling was darkened with smoke 
and age; the windows were deep, with 
folding shutters of narrow panels, now stand- 
ing all awry 

But as for the 
nishings ! 
more; 


rest of the room, the fur- 
There were three chairs and no 
one was a plain kitchen chair with a 
wooden seat, the others of mahogany with 
ball-and-claw feet and broad seats covered 
with faded needlework that was still lovely; 
a white tablecloth was spread for the meal, 
but later I discovered that the table itself 
was nothing more nor less than four un 
painted posts of rough wood, with a plain 
board top. There was nothing else in the 
room, not a rug ora picture, except the most 
magnificent sideboard I had ever seen, its 
front rippling in lovely curves of inlaid 
wood, all its old brasses still intact; on the 
ends a pair of old-fashioned 
knife cases that are as scarce as snew in 
summer, and nothing else 


were those 


whatever was 


Windrift Flall 
(Continued from Page 3) 


upon it, not a piece of silver, not 
even a china dish 

I managed to see some of all this 
by the light of the kerosene lamp 
that hung over the table; I guessed 
that the room must once have been 
furnished to match those wonderful 
chairs and the sideboard. But that 
first evening I had plenty else to take 
my attention, for Mr. Jarrod Wynd 
ham was already seated at the end of 
the table in his wheel chair; the man 
Stark set a platter of something hot 
and savory before him, then sat him 
self down in the kitchen chair and 
began to eat; somehow, I had not 
expected Stark to be at the table 
with the rest of 
Us. s « 
One of the bless- 
ings I have always 
had to be thank- ¢ 
ful for is the ap- 
petite of good 
health; I was 
never more hun- a 
gry in my life, but : ‘ 
I shall never for- 
get that meal, al- | 
though it was 
exactly dupli- 
cated every night 
Miss Elysia, Stark 
and myself had y 
stewed apples } 
from which the 
hard little lumps 
had not even been 
strained, cold biscuit without butter, and 
tea. Stark ate ravenously, like an animal, 
in great gulps; Miss Elysia pecked at the 
stuff like a poor little hungry bird pecking 
at a stone; and in spite of my indignation, 
I also managed to eat something, remem 
bering with satisfaction that I had brought 
plenty of chocolate with me. 


UT Mr. Wyndham’s special dish was rich 

and fragrant. He had buttered toast, 
too, and a large glass of red wine such as 
I have seen in France; I caught its aroma 
and suspected that it had been stored in the 
cellar of Windrift Hall for many a 
He sopped up every drop of the gravy with 
his last bit of toast, and finished his wine, 
slowly, sip by sip. Then without a word he 
wheeled his chair away from the table and 
out of the room. In a moment I heard a 
door slam. 

The man Stark paid not the least atten 
tion I was surprised at that, because I had 
supposed that he had always to wheel M1 
Jarrod hair I wa there was 
no more apple sauce left, and Miss Elysia 


Stark took 


year 


a pile of dishes along hi 
went out to the itchnen 

“I’m sorry, 
etter 


irm and 


my dear, that we had not a 


| supper for you,” said the dear 
old lady. her cheel quite pint My 
nephew Jarrod is an invalid you see, and 
requires substantial food. Stark does not 
mind, and it does not matter in the 
what I have.” 


tz COURSE I made her understand that 
it did not matter in the least what I had, 
either. But I secretly thanked my stars for 
the substantial baskets the doctor had 
brought up with us, and for my chocolate. 
But what did concern me was what my 
patient was to have. 

“Oh, Stark attends to that,” said Miss 
Elysia. “I should have preferred to do it 
myself, but it seemed to hurt Stark’s feelings 
And he is—is really very—very capable 

So I saw Miss Elysia into the front room, 
and put her knitting into her hands, and 
moved the lamp a little nearer. Then I made 
my way out to the kitchen. The hunchback 
was working at the sink, and as he stood 
there in the yellowish light from the smoking 
lamp, turning as I came in, he made me 
think of a gorilla And indeed, the likeness 
was really there. The man had a low, re 
ceding forehead with shaggy hair tumbling 
over his littl eyes; his arms were extraor 
dinarily long; and in spite of the hump on his 
back, which made him carry his head thrust 
forward, he gave the impre ssion of enormous 


strength, held 
somehow in re 
straint, yet Ca 
pable of being 
exerted sud 
denly and ter 
ribly. I did not 
feel drawn toward 
Stark! 

But I assumed 
my most pleasant, 
taking -every 
{\ thing-tor-granted 
manner, | 


and 
asked or a tray 
o that I could 
prepare my pa 
tient s supper 
said 
Stark, turning 
again to the sink 


| 
\ and making a 
great rattling with 
\.\ the dishes and 
pans; and that 
was all I could 


get out of him. 

I had long since learned when to let well 
enough alone; besides, I knew what I had 
upstairs, thanks to the doctor’s foresight. 
So I said good night as cheerfully as I could 
and went back to my patient. He was 
sleeping, or so I thought. I sat beside him at 
intervals, counting the rise and fall of his 
chest; once or twice I felt his pulse without 
disturbing him. 

\t nine o’clock Miss Elysia came in on 
tiptoe and stood looking down at Mr 
Johnny. Then she whispered that she would 
show me my room, which was next to my 
patient’s, with a door between. It was no 


better furnished than the other, but there 
were linen sheets on the bed and wonderful 
hand-woven blankets in abundance. I put 


my things in a bureau that was a match for 
the one in Mr Johnny s room, and alter a 
last look at my patient I went to bed, leaving 
the door between the rooms wide open 

I am not going to describe the next day, 
for it was just what anyone might have ex 
pected from the evening before, and being in 
that house. I saw Mr. Jarrod at meals, and 
Miss Elysia crept in and out several times 
\ R. JOHNNY could not be roused to in 
p terest in anything; though after I had 
given him his bath and put some bay rum o1 


his hair and shaved him, he did say “ Thank 
you,” but in a far-away voice that made my 
heart feel queer remembering as I did the 
lad vho had been the life of the camp 

ta 

The second da no bette though | 
t! ht Mr. John eves | ed me once 
Or I n l ind 
ite Lite | t t 
ind coata vent out I not meet at 
me ti il but the t t ng l saw a 
I turned tow ird the group « barn ind out 


houses were some fat red biddies scr itching 


away in the ground. So I made my way 
into the nearest barn, then through another, 
and finally I came upon some nest 
nailed against a wall. My search was re 
warded There would be plenty ol eggs tor 
my patient, and I had no compunction abou 
slipping two into my coat pocket and 
making up my mind that I'd have more for 
him every day, and not feel like a thief about 
it either. 


boxes 


THOUGHT as long as I wa 


1 
as well take Some exercise: 


s out I might 
so I set out tor 
‘ which loomed at the crest of 
the hill behind the barns a few hundred feet 
away. There must have been thousands and 
thousands of tons of granite taken out of it 
at some earlier time; 
and innumerable 

all about. It was a good climb to the top, 
and I had to pick my way and make some 
detours before I got there. The view over 
the hilltops was wonderful, with not a roof 
in sight except those belonging to Windrift 
Hall; but it was not the view which made 
me start, as I surely did 


the old quarry, 


many enormous blocks 


smaller ones lay tumbled 
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When you want to get rid 


is the word 


of all ot — Mum | Is the word | 


When you want to 
enjoy the comfortable 
assurance of being free 
trom this trouble — 

is the word! 


When you want to 
be free from all other 
body odors, from what- 
ever cause—without 
interfering with the 
natural functions of the 
body — 

is the word! 

After the bath when 
you want to preserve, 
for the entire day and 
evening,the fresh sweet- 
ness of the body which 
the bath imparts — 

is the word! 

When you're getting 
ready for the dance, the 
theatre, or an evening 
in other crowded and 
close places, and you 
want to make sure that 
perspiration and its in- 
evitable odor will not 
steal away your sweet 
cleanliness and dainty 


charm 
is the word! 
When you havetaken 
infinite pains with your 
toilette—your gown, When you have taken infinit 
your lingerie, your hair, the ¢] 
your hands, your skin, the other important little touches — 
have done everything to enhance your natiral daintiness 
and charm. And you don’t want the effect marred by the 
edor of perspiration which is inevi- 
table in warm and crowded places — 


“Num” is the word! 
When vou want the satistaction ot 


knowing that, even in the hottest 
weather, you will 
not be annoyed all 
day and evening by 
the odor ot perspira- 
tion and other body 
odors—no matter 
how active you may 
is a delicate, snow-white cream 
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prevent all odor 


ith forlett 
7 VOu 


rspirat 


When you want to be sure 
that the odors of perspiration 
or other body odors do 
not interfere with your 
advancement in_ busi- 
ness — 


‘“‘Mum”’ is the word! 


When you want the 
deodorant that cannot 
possibly injure the 
daintiest dress — 

‘“«Mum’”’ is the word! 


When you want the 
deodorant that cannot 
harm the most delicate 
tissues of the skin — 

is the word! 


When you want the 
deodorant that is ‘‘as 
easy to use as to say’’— 
a finger tip once a day 
under each arm and 
wherever excessive per- 
spiration occurs — 

is the word! 


is the word 
to say to your druggist 
or at the toilette counter 
of your department 
store. With each jar 
ot there’s in- 
cluded a little pamphlet 
that tells more about 
this delicate subject, 
and explains more 
clearly why “Mum” is 
especially the friend of 
womankind. 

Say “Mum” today, 
and be free from all these troubles and annoyances trom 


Mum’? 


now on. If you do not find it so, your dealer will pay you 
back your money, and we will pay him. 

Get “Mum” at your dealer’s. Or send us the price, 25 
cents, and we will mail it to you postpaid. 

You might also ask for Evans’s Cucumber Jelly, 25 
cents, the delighttul softener of the skin. After the wind 
burn of the motor-ride it is delightful. It is also good for 
chapped hands and lips. 

And for “Amoray’’—the delightful, exotic tale with a 
new fascinating bouquet odor that lasts all day —a perfume 
in powder torm 35 cents at dealers’, or from us by mail. 

But the most important thing we have to say to you 
1s — 


is the word! 


George B. Evans 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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Wrong posture—/ordosis type 


Correct posture—erect type 


Spencer Corsets are made by The Berger Brothers Company, 141 Derby Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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AND DIDNT KNOW 


In the fatigue posture, which is very 
common, the sagging abdominal 
wall, rounded shoulders and flattened 
spine allow the abdomen to fall for- 
ward. Every organ in the abdominal 
cavity is forced out of place and its 
action disturbed. Headaches, back- 
aches, indigestion and other more 
serious ailments are often due to 
this condition. A wrong corset makes 
this cr idition worse. Often the front 
clasps it the top of the corset poke 
into tue body. A Spencer Corset, 
specially designed to support the 
abdomen and relieve the strain on the 
spine, will correct this condition, and 
prove to you that comfort and style 
go hand in hand. 


The lordosis or “sway back” posture 
is often due to a poorly designed 
corset which was too tight at the 
waist line in back. Note the exag- 
gerated curve of the back at the 
waist line. The result of this posture 
is that the stomach and other organs 
sag out of place and cannot function 
properly. Frequent backaches, head- 
aches, indigestion and many other 
ills are caused by this condition. A 
Spencer Corset designed especially 
for the needs of the individual will 
correct lordosis. 


This is the erect, or normal posture. 
It is the ideal posture—head and 
body erect, shoulders square and the 
weight supported evenly on both feet. 
Normal posture not only insures bet- 
ter health; it also gives a graceful, 
erect carriage and a smart looking 
figure, which lends an air of distinc- 
tion to the simplest garments. If 
your figure is still youthful, a Spencer 
Corset will keep it so. If you are one 
of the 95 out of 100 women whose 
posture is wrong, a Spencer Corset, 
especially designed to meet your needs, 
will bring it back. 


The Life Extension Institute is a public health 
organization of the highest standing. It is un- 
biased and has no connection with any manufac- 
turer. Its sole purpose is to improve the health 
of people who come to it for physical examination. 


Recently the Institute made an announcement 
that was startling news to most women—that of 
the thousands of women examined by its experts 
70% were wearing incorrect corsets without know- 
ing it—and that their corsets were wrong because 
they were either (1) improperly made or (2) did 
not meet the specific needs of the wearers. 


This important announcement merely confirms 
what Spencer designers have been proving for 
fifteen years. The secret of good style and good 
health is correct posture. A figure improperly 
corseted is sure in time to fall into one of the 
harmful postures illustrated at the left. 


You cannot have smart style and you cannot 
keep pérfectly well without erect, normal posture. 
In our files are records of the measurements of 
half a million women. These show clearly that.95 
out of every 100 women have faulty posture. 


If you are one of the 95 out of 100 women 
who have faulty posture you need a corset de- 
signed for you alone. So far as we know we are 
the only corset makers in the world who create a 
special design for each separate client. 

The Spencer Corsetiére calls at your home and 
records complete measurements and an accurate 
description of your figure. At our workshops the 
designers create from these measurements and 
description a corset for your special needs. 

With your Spencer Corset you receive a guar- 
antee that every measurement and the descrip- 
tion of your figure as well were actually used in 
designing and making the corset. Every line, 
every seam, every bone is planned to give you a 
smart figure, greater comfort and better health. 

Because we make no corsets except from your 
measurements, Spencer Corsets cannot be found 
in stores or listed in catalogs. 


Ask the Spencer Corsetiére in your locality to 
call and explain the economy of Spencer Corsets. 


SPENCER 


Rejuveno 


CORSETS 


Never sold in stores 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


ABDOMINAL BELT 


For comfortable negligee wear, 
for tennis, golf, swimming, 
dancing and other exercises, 
the Spencer Abdominal Belt 
is an ideal support 
and light in weight and can 
be comfortably slept in 
SURGICAL CORSETS 

Our Surgical Department is 
equipped to make any kind of 
surgical support or supporting 
corset We were the first cor- 
set makers in the United States 
to have such a department, 
it having been in operation 
for 10 years. Our designers 
are required to have a train- 
ing equivalent to a course in 
anatomy and dissection at a 
medical school of the first class. 


It is easy 


We shall be glad to hear from 
well-bred, capable , carnest women 
who desire to represent us. 
Those whose applications 
accept will be given free train- 
ing in the Spencer System of 
Corsetry. Spe ncer Corsetry is 
a profitable occupation in which 
you have the satisfaction» of 
rendering service to others. 


If you do not 


find our representative in your telephone book under the listing “Spencer Corsetiére’’, write direct to us for the address. 
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Windrift 


(Continued from Page 102) 


Something had moved from behind one 
of the great rock masses, then hidden itself, 
My heart jumped. I remembered those 
ong arms of Stark’s. I confess that I steod 
there for a moment, wondering what to do. 

Then I laughed at myself, for suddenly, a 
little way in front of me, someone stood out 
igainst the rocks—a girl, a love of a girl, 
little and pretty and brown-eyed. “Oh!” 
he said, and again: “‘Oh!” 

** Good said and thought 
how silly IT had been to imagine that Stark 
orany other man would be way up there, on 
the top of that cliff of granite. “Pretty 
iew, isn’t it? But wild—and lonely!’’ 

“T was not looking at the view,” said the 
girl, with the cynningest little manner of 
reserve or rebuke or something; but her 
voice and intonation were those of a real 
lady, if you know what Tmean. “I was 
looking—I =I thought you came out of 
Windnift Piall.” 


afternoon,” 


DIDNT see why she should be rebuking 
me few that. “Why, yes, of course I did,” 


| told’ her. “I’m Staying there. I’m a 
nurse, Mr. John Wyndham’s nurse,” I said; 
and { know I said it rather stiffly: I don’t 
like! anyone to look at me as she did. 

‘The color flushed into her face. “Oh— 


then—you ——”’ she faltered. 

Suddenly I remembered what the doctor 
had said about a girl having sent for him. 
“Why, of course!” I cried. ‘‘ You are Miss 
Bannister, aren't you?” 

Her éyes opened wider. “I am Wanda— 
Wanda Bannister! How did you know?” 

“Dector Moulton told me about you. I’m 
very glad to meet you, especially if you are 
really a friend of Mr. Johnny’s.” 


“Doctor Moulton! He got my—he brought 
you 
I nodded. ‘Yes, and I’m mighty glad he 


did. He and Mr. Johnny and I were good 
friends over there in France, and w 

But I hadn’t finished my sentence before 
the girl gave a queer little choked cry, and 
suddenly sank down on the rocks at my 
feet and put her head on her knees and just 
proceeded to cry her heart out. 


> COURSE I sat down too, and put my 
arm around her, and tried to get her to 

tell me what was the matter. 
“Oh, you said you were—a friend—of 
Johnny’s; and he does need a friend so!” 
When I had persuaded her to 
stop crying she told me more. 
“T’ve been so frightened—and so 
puzzled! I haven't known what to 
do. Qh, there’s something queer 
and—and wrong about it all, and 


I'm $o—s-so afraid—for him.” 
“For your Johnny? He is yours, 
isn’t he ? 


She bit her lip. “I’ve thought 
he was, ever since we were children 
But now—oh, I don’t understand, 
I don’t understand. 
And I’m so friht- 
ened!"’ 

I saw we were not 
getting along very far; 
more and more I too 
was beginning to feel 
that there was some- 
thing queer. “Now, 
Miss Bannister,” I said, 
sure you’reasen- 
sible girl; your sending 
for Doctor Moulton shows that 


And I’m 
sure you care for Mr. John Wyndham. And 


as I said, I’m here to help him I want to 
get him well again, and though I’ve been on 
the case several days I know I haven’t suc 
ceeded in doing much for him as yet. So 
won’t you please tell me, just as simply as 
you can, all you know about him? And 
what is it you are afraid of?” 

Somehow the way she looked at me before 
She answered reminded me of dear little 
Miss Elysia, that first night, when she was 
trying to make up “g mind to trust me. 
Wer] may be plain; but I do look honest, 
and tiat’s something 

The grl began to talk. She and Johnny 
had been sweethearts for years; she lived 
with her grendfather, who was the minister 
of the little white church we had passed on 


our way to Windrift Hall. Johnny went to 
school in the village when he was a little 
chap, and from what she told me I saw that 
his boyhood must have been happy enoug! 
with Miss sia’s mothering, ‘and Mr 
Jarrod away most of the time. 

Then Mr. Jarrod came home to live, when 
Johnny was sixteen. He shipped his nephew 
off to school, and quarreled with everyone in 
the neighborhood “even with grandfather, 
who is as peaceful as a dear old lamb,” Miss 
Bannister said. The only communication 
with the world that Jarrod had held for 


years was through his servant, Stark 


M's BANNISTER shivered as_ she 
spoke of the man. ‘‘ He’s not—human,”’ 
she said. “I think he’s some sort of animal, 
tamed by his master, and terrible toward 
everyone else.” 

Young Johnny came home for his first 
vacation. But somehow Jarrod discovered 
his intimacy with the minister’s family, and 
never permitted him to come home again. 
But the young people wrote to each other; 
and when the girl heard that Johnny had 
enlisted she persuaded her grandfather to 
take her to the camp. They spent five days 
at Devens. Letters came from France, and 
word of Johnny’s being wounded; his gay 
letters even told her all about the burning of 
the tent hospital. 

She smiled, and touched my hand with 
hers, and said: ‘ Diana of the Bombshells!” 

I felt all choked up and queer. The idea 
of his writing that to his little girl back 
home! An old thing like me! It was 
through his letters, too, that she knew about 
Doctor Moulton, though she did not guess, 
until I told her, the reason for the doctor’s 
tenderness toward Johnny. 


HEN Johnny came home, and again the 

old minister took his granddaughter to 
see him, this time to the Long Island hospital! 
From that day Mr. Johnny’s improvement 
began, and continued until the doctors be- 
lieved that going home would complete his 
cure. So home he The day after 
his return she had come to the quarry to 
meet him, and they had been as happy as 
only two such young-old lovers could be. 
They had talked about the future, planning 
to make it a glorious present very soon. She 
had spoken of Mr. Jarrod’s unexplained 
quarrel with her grandfather, wondered 
what he would think of 
their marriage 

‘Yes, I know,” her 
Johnny had said = He *s 
a queer old duck, espe 


had come 


Cla Ince LTOKe 
it he l ht 
enough I ppose 
f have t nave 1 tal 
with him about busi 
ness You know I 
wasn’t of age when | 


went overseas, and he’s 
been my trustee. I be 
lieve we'll not be so 
badly off, my girl,”” he 
had told her. That day 
he had brought out his 
croix de guerre and his 
other decorations to 
show her; he had 
wanted to give them to 
her, but she refused 
them, saying the laurels 
should remain with the victor, and she had 
his love, which was enough for her. 

“Oh, we were so happy, so happy, Miss 
Watson,” she told me. “I watched him 
make his way down among the rocks to the 
quarry—he was still quite weak and had a 
little difficulty in walking; and when he got 
to the door he looked back. And then, only 
the next day—Stark brought—this!” 

The little note she put into my hands had 
been warmed against her bosom. 


Wanda, my Wanda, this is good-by. I am 
not what you thought I was. Forget me 


J 


When I had read it I said: ‘“‘My good 
ness! What foolishness! What on earth did 
you do?” 

(Continued on Page 107) 


The Lemon Rinse 


For Soft, Lustroys Hair 


HEN you shampoo your hair a Just Deel the hair 

curd is formed by soap. It your mirte 
settles on the hair and stays, no of its fine, 
matter how frequently you rinse with _* 
water alone. The hair is sticky and rinse this 
unclean, although you ‘“‘washed it Mtural, harn less way, 
good.” Learn the eff Cast onc 
Rinse with the juice of one lemon will always rim, 
in a quart of water, 


know it. Let 
hand your nds tell you 
“etrous glos 

he best bauty Shop 
way. It’s the 


you, 
with | in. 
and note the Get California Sut.;., le 


difference. The lemon juice elim- They are heavy with thy n Hi ; 
inates the unici: juice. 
pletely. The hair is S California Fruit NG 
really clean. Exch 
un ikist 
Uniformly Good 


LAGS 


\ 


Send for FREE BOOK, ‘‘ Toilet Uses for 
the Lemon—How it Helps to Beautify’’ 


> 


These clean 

mean less laundry work ® 


LUB” napkins are made 

of paper, but how differ- 
ent from ordinary paper 
napkins they are. Twice as 
heavy! Pick one up! Finger 
it. Crumple it. Why, it feels 
almost like cloth ! 

Stack these ‘‘ Club” napkins in 
your cupboard; have them handy 
for summer meals. They are What Else Does Dennison Make? 
clean and soft and so durable— Mundy 
you'll wonder why people use tags und labels for 
napkins that must be washed. making wax beads—too many others to 


and bundle glue, colored sealing wax for 


,ention here. All are listed in our “* Handy 
When days grow hot they Save  Book”--an encyclopedia of indispensable 
“‘handics” for home and office. It’s free 


washing and ironing—and laundry 
bills. Inexpensive? Absolutely! 
Ask your nearest stationer or 


department store for them. write in pencil.) 
Name 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO 


Dept. O Framingham, Mass 


“Handy Book.” (Please 


Address 


I have put a cross in this square for free 
samples of “Club” napkins also 
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Pufed Wheat in milk at night 


The HOME JOURNAL 


Joys of July 


Grains puffed to bubbles—flimsy, 
flavory—8 times normal size 


July, 


Puffed Rice with the morning berries 


Food Delights 


Now enjoyed by millions—all day long 


Think 
summer. 


what Puffed Grains add to 
And what joys they bring to 
millions every day. 

Prof. A. P. Anderson 
dreamed that grains could be exploded. 
And he found the way 
the grains from guns 


All because 


The supreme breakfast dainty by shooting 


Now these bubble grains form the finest cereal foods in existence. 
They are both 


simmer they are served in a dozen ways. 


foods and confections. Morning, noon and night in 


Texture like snowflakes 


We seal these grains in guns, then re- 


vélve them for an hour in fearful heat. : 

The bit of moisture in each food cell Puffed Rice even candy light 
3 and nutt 

turns to steam. When the guns are shot d 


that steam explodes. 
kerne|. 
The grains are puffed to bubbles, 8 times normal size. They become 
P, siry tidbits, with the texture of a snowflake. 


Over 100 million steam explosions occur in every 
Every food cell is thus blasted. 


A thousand walls, 
tissue-like and toasted, are ready to crush at a touch. 


Taste like toasted nuts 
The fearful heat gives these bubble grains a very 
nut-like taste. So the grains are used like nut-meats 
on ice crean, on frosted cake, in home candy making. 
Between meals they are eaten like peanuts or pop- 
. corn, When doused with melted butter. 


Puffed Wheat 


Whole grains steam-exploded 


Try dousing with melted butter. 
Then add cream and sugar also, 
if you wish 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Think of serving such confections as a 
whole-grain cereal dainty. And in every 


bowl of milk. 


Why steam-exp!oded? 


But Puffed 
lightful. They are 
wholly digestible. 


Grains are more than de- 
whole 


Every food cell, being 


grains made 


A delicious, nut-like garnish for 
ice cream 


blasted, is made easy to digest. 
Thus every granule of the whole grain 
In Puffed Wheat all the 16 elements are 


The se are the best-« ooked cere als in existence. 


feeds. 

They are 

because they do not tax the stomach 
Prof. Anderson 
explosion process. 


ideal night for 1s 


studied out this 


Use in every way you can 


luncheons and suppers—in milk. 
every dish of fruit. 


what crust adds to shortcake. 


Thin toasted globules ready 
for your soups 


ter than sweetmeats or pastry. These are the supreme foods 
grain foods with all the food cells broken. Use them 

Serve both Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. They differ vastly. 
Learn which the children like the 
better in each way of serving. Let 
no summer day go by without 
some Puffed Grain dainty. 


Puffed Rice 


Thin, airy, flimsy bubbles 


With melted butter. 
hungry children in the afternoons 


made available as food. 
all-hour food¢ 

That is why 
steam? 


Don't serve for breakfast only. Serve fo} 
Blend int) 
They add to berrieg| 
Keep thent 
handy for hungry children. They are bet 
the only 
to make whole 
grains tempting. They are rich in minerals, and few children get enough3} 


Food confections for 
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Windrift Hall 


(Continued from Page 105) 


“Do? I did what any girl would have 
done. I came right here. I did not wait at 


the quarry either. I went right up to the 
front door and walked in, just the way I used 
to when I was a child, the way everybody 
does in the country.” 

“And then?” 

“T went to Miss Elysia’s sitting room; 
and it was not furnished as it used to be, nor 
the hall either. But I did not think of that 
until afterward. I ran right up to Miss 
Elysia and knelt down so she could hear, 


and I said, ‘Oh, dear Miss Elysia! I want 
to see Johnny. I know something’s wrong 
I want to see Johnny But before sh 


fairly understood, Mr. 
Jarrod was in the room in 
his wheel chair. He was 
polite enough, but he said 
Johnny was ill, that he 
had had a relapse, that no 
one could see him, and it 
would be kind of me not 
to try again, as any shock 
would undoubtedly kill 
him. I told him Ijdidn’t 
believe it, that it would 
never, never, never kill 
Johnny to see me, and %* 
that I was going to try it 
anyway. And I started 
for the door, but Stark 
was there, and—did you 
ever notice Stark’s arms, 
Miss Watson?” 

“Oh! But surely he did 


not 
She shook her head. 
“He did not touch me, 


no! But they made me 
understand that they 
would keep me from going 
upstairs. They made me go away. And Mr. 
Jarrod said it would not be—safe—for me to 
come again; he made Stark go all the way 
through the woods with me, to protect me, 
he said. He—protect me! 

“Well, I declare,” I said; “I certainly 
don’t know what to make of that.” 

She took my hands, looked into my eyes. 
“Is it true that it could have hurt him to 
see me, Miss Watson? Is it true that it 
might have killed him?” 

“I don’t think so. No, I certainly do not 
think 


“AND why did he write me that note? 
Because it is not true, not a word of it is 
true. And why is all the furniture gone from 
the house?”’ 
“T had noticed that,”’ I told her 
it used to be furnished > 


* Then 


“It was the loveliest place you ever saw, 
just full of beautiful, dim old things. The 
Wyndhams have always had money. I have 
always known that, though I never thought 
of it one way or another. But now the place 
looks like a—like a poorhouse.” 

When I had thought it 
asked: “What made 
for Doctor Moulton?” 

She wrung her hands. “Oh, can’t you see? 
I came here day after day; I thought of 
Johnny lying there so ill; he never saw the 
little signal we had arranged. They were 
not having any doctor for him; I found that 
out in the village. I could not bear it any 
longer, and then I remembered that Johnny 
had told me about Doctor Moulton’s going 
tosee him on Long Island. I did not know his 
address, but I thought perhaps the telegram 
would reach him. It was all I could think 
of. I telegraphed him that Johnny 


dying.” 

a \ ELL, you're a clever girl, Miss Ban- 
nister, anda brave one too. I quite 

agree with you that there is something we 

don’t understand about the case; I had be- 

gun to suspect that before I met you.” 

“Oh, you will help us, won’t you? 
will help us, Miss Watson? Because it 
wasn’t true—what he wrote in that note. 
He does not want me to forget him, and 
I never could. He knows that.” 

Never in my life have I poached eggs over 
an alcohol stove as gladly as I did that 
evening for Johnny; and he ate them, too, 
and again said “‘Thank you.” But I did 


little I 
you think of sending 


over a 


was 


You 


not see why I should hide what I was doing; 
it would be just as well, I thought, for that 
creature Stark to understand that the food 
he had been bringing upstairs was not fit for 
an invalid; so I put the eggshells fn the 
tray that I set outside the door as usual 
Moreover, I wanted to find out just what 
else the place could provide in the way of 
proper nourishment; so when I had made 
Mr. Johnny comfortable for the night I went 
boldly down to the kitchen to interview 
Stark. Again I was struck with his gorilla 


like appearance as he turned toward me. 


‘*Good evening, Stark,”’ I said “T have 
come down to see if you can’t let me have a 
glass of milk for my pa 


tient, or some of that nice 
broth you gave Mr.Wynd- 
ham for his supper!” 


HE man glared at me 

and seemed to hesi- 
tate; then he turned and 
went into a pantry that 
opened off the kitchen. | 
followed quickly enough 
to catch a glimpse of well 
stocked shelves, but Stark 
came out and slammed the 
door behind him and set 
a can of condensed milk 
on the kitchen table. 

“Oh, that won’t do for 
an invalid, Stark,”’ I said. 
“Just let me have some 
fresh milk with the cream 
on it, won't you?” 

“What's good enough 
for one’s good enough for 
all,” said Stark. His voice 
had that peculiar hollow 
sound that you hear some 
times from a man whose spinal infirmity ha 
cheated him out of his manhood; and quite 
unreasonably it was shaken with anger 

“Oh, come now!” I said as pleasantly as 
I could. “*We have to pamper sick people a 
little, you know. If you haven’t any milk 
let me have some of the broth, won’t you?” 

I started toward the pantry as I spoke, but 
Stark was there before me. He turned the 
key in the door and put it into his pocket 
So I saw that I wouldn’t get very far with 
him; and leaving the condensed milk on the 
table 1 went upstairs again, determined to 
have it out with Miss Elysia, or even with 
Mr. Wyndham himself, on the morrow. But 
before the morrow had something 
else to think about. 

I have spoken of the 
room and my patient’s; 
night 


came | 
door between my 
I left it open every 
I know that it was open as always, 
from my bed I looked at the 
light streaming into Mr 
vhether I could not contrive 
sort of curtain for his 
not a curtain in the 

stairs there 


DeCCAUSE moon 


Johnny’s room and 
wondered some 
t vindow Chere Vas 
down 


wooden shutters 


house, though 


were inside 


FELL asleep as usual; and I awoke with 

a start, sitting up in bed the way you 
do when that little silent sentinel inside you 
has given warning of something wrong. | 
looked at my wrist watch; it was just after 
two. My room was dark; I saw at once 
that the door going into Mr. Johnny’s room 
had been closed. I sprang out of bed and 
thrust my feet into my slippers; I was in 
my bath gown by the time I had my hand 
on the door. 

There was still some moonlight in my 
patient’s room. He was sitting up in bed, 
the first time I had known of his moving at 
all of his own accord. That much I saw ata 
glance; but I could have sworn that the 
outer door of Mr. Johnny's room closed, 
darkness on darkness, as I opened mine. 

I ran to the bedside. ‘‘ Did you call me?”’ 
I asked, and added with a nurse’s nighttime 
cheerfulness: right?” 

Johnny looked at me, dazed; 
breathed a long sigh and lay back. 

“What wakened you?” I asked, bending 
over and feeling for his pulse, which was a 
little quick, but not alarmingly so. I was 
really glad to find it so strong, for it had 
been below normal ever since I came. 


then he 
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should be given a lot of it. 


They simply “love” it in 
of JUNKET. 
because Junket is a most 


the form 
And this is fortunate, 
wholesome 


Ge They Prefer it 
to Plain Milk 


Adults need more milk, but children especially 


JUNKET TABLETS: 
10 Tablets makes 50 individual dishes. 
You add sugar and flavor according 


A package 


food for all people. 
It is milk in a 
dainty, tasty,more 
palatable form. 
It is milk in the 
form of a light des- 


MADE with MILK 


of a wide 
variety of recipes. 
JUNKET POWDER: 
Already sweetened 
and flavored. 


to any 


requirements may otherwise be. 


Serve Junket often — 


Sold by grocers and druggists 
Send 4c in 
name for 
age of Junket 
receipl o 15% 


stamps and your gr 
Sam ple 12 
Tablets mailed 
or 2Uc for Junket 


Use Junket Table + Powde maki? 
| wholesome ice cream 


sert that can be eaten and enjoyed by 
everybody, no matter what their diet 


for enjoyment, health and economy 


THE JUNKET FOLKS, Little Falls, N.Y. 


In Canada: Chr. Hansen's Canadian Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 


and let set 


Comes in 6 delight- 


ful favors. Simply stir into the milk 


a very convenient and easy 


way to make delicious Junket. 


TABLETS 


= _ 
THE FAMOUS 
CONFECTION 


7 
| 
THIS IS OUR 
TRADE MARK 
Three generations of boys and girls, and 
* their fathers and mothers, have liked Cracker 
| Jack because of those crisp kernels of 
popcom and big meaty peanuts all covert- 
ed Ww ith delic 1ous golden molasses candy. 
It's good for them, a food as well as a 
confection. 


on 


Make it a real Holiday—Eat Cracker Jack! 


There's only one Cracker Jack. Remember 


that! “The More You Eat, the More You Want.” 


RUECKHEIM BROS. 
Chicago and Brooklyn 


Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marsh- 
mallows, and other “RELIABLE” 


& ECKSTEIN 


Contections 
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Bassinet, Crib 
and Play-Pen 


OOP 


ROCHESTER alone 


MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE 
IDDIE- 


Combined 


For the price 
of a good crib 


Utility 
Ey Extraordinary! 


First, Kiddie-Koop saves you 
money, for from the very first 
hour all thru crib years Kiddie- 
Koop serves babe and mother 
constantly every hour of the 

twenty-four, awake or asleep, upstairs 
or down, indoors or out. 


Then Kiddie-Koop conserves health— 
baby’s and mother’s. No bassinet or crib, 
no play-pen, no attendant will do more to 
assure baby’s health and happiness; no 
nursery purchase will so greatly relieve mother 
of worry and foot-steps. 


Again, Kiddie-Koop saves space and care— 
for its three-way utility, its bath-and-dressing- 
table use, its folding, carrying and drop-side 
conveniences are combined in the one article. 


Start to use it this summer—and know what 
a true convenience and economy it is—what a 
wonderful conserver of health and happiness— 


what a constant comfort to both babe and 
mother. 


Write for new booklet illustrating a score of 
uses, the saving in dollars, care and space, the 
exclusive advantages — including instant 

adjustment, baby aboard, to any of three 
levels. Write today. The book is free. 


E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 
431 Central Ave., Rochester, N.Y. For Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 


( ‘ To be sure of exc/usive Kiddie-Koop advantages, identify 


it by the name on the crib’s side appearing at the top of 
this 


advertisement. Clip the name for comparison. 


Unusua. value for the money 
expended is a constant character- 
istic of Karpen Furniture. Grace 
of design, sturdy materials, 
flawless craftsmanship — 
when these qualities are 
considered the real 
economy of Karpen Fur- 
niture is fully realized. 

Send to S. Karpen & Bros., Dept. J, 


Chicago or New York, for the illus- 
trated booklet “Friendly Furniture” 


Windrift Hall 
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Again hedrewadeepbreath. ‘IT thought 
I—oh, I guess I’ve got ‘em,”’ he said witha 
queer little sideways twist of the lips that 
was almost a smile. It was really the first 
human thing I had heard him say. 

Llaughed. ‘Oh, well, we all get ’em some- 
times. Going to sleep again?”’ 

He did not answer, but closed his eyes; 
and after a moment I went to the outer door 
and softly opened it. 


HE hall was absolutely black; there was 

no least sound; yet I crept to the head of 
he stairs and listened My slippers have 
felt soles; I made no noise. I almost held 
my breath, for I felt something in that dark 
hall. There are sounds too faint for ears to 
catch which yet make themselves known 
to us in some other way; I knew that some- 
one passed through the hall below me, the 
long hall running through the house. I 
knew. too, that the kitchen door was noise- 
lessly closed. 

I waited a few minutes longer; then I 
crept down, step by step, around the end of 
the banister toward the kitchen. I was 
afraid so much as to let my groping fingers 
touch the wall, lest they make a whisper of 
sound. I reached the kitchen door It was 
shut, but I put my ear close to it. Gradually 
through the black silence I knew that some- 
one on the other side was breathing. 

I thought of those apelike arms of 
Stark’s. As soundlessly as I had come I 
made my way back. But the stairs were 
hard to find, I suppose because I was excited. 
1 found myself at the front door before I 
knew where I was. I turned back toward 
the stairway, and as I went I felt something 
hard under the sole of my slipper. 
and picked it up—a small, cold, round thing 
it was. I carried it up to my room. Mr. 
Johnny seemed to be sleeping as I passed 
through. This time I shut the door between. 
I lighted my lamp, one of those little tinny 
things that get kerosene on your fingers, 
whose chimneys are forever smoking 

The object I had brought upstairs was a 
jewel—a cat’s-eye. 


I stooped 


PATIENT I nursed before the war had 
been a great collector of pre¢ ious stones, 
and I had seen cat’s-eyes worth hundreds of 
collars in his collec tion; none were as large 
or as deep as the one I held in my hand. 
I had the strangest feeling that I had a clew 
to something—I knew not what 
At breakfast and the noon dinner that 
day I observed that Mr Jarrod was if pos- 
sible even more pallid than usual; 
the man Stark’s face was a deeper scowl than 
Only Miss Elysia was the same, 


and on 


ever before 


little and frail and timid glancing iftly at 
het nephe w across the table and a viftly 
away, pecking at the miserable food before 
her; but as there was never any conversa- 


tion at that table at any time, the silence 
was not uncommon 

I was glad when it came time for me to go 
to meet Miss Bannister, and on the way 
I once more stole the eggs for my patient’s 
supper, and wondered whether I could pos- 
sibly get milk from the cow. I did not 
think it wise to tell the girl all my experi- 
ence of the night before, but I showed her 
the jewel. She exclaimed over its splendor, 
for its wicked gleam had become sheer 
beauty out there in the 
sunlight. 

“T never saw it be- 
fore, nor heard of there 
being anything of the 
sort in the family,” she 
said. ‘‘ Besides,”’ she 
added, “if it were a 
family heirloom, 
wouldn't it probably be 
in a setting?” 

I gave her a look of 
admiration; I had not 
thought of that. After 
half an hour I left her, 
because I felt uneasy 
about my patient’s be- 
ing left alone. She 
promised to bring 
me some cream for 
him every day, and 
was better than her 


word, for she brought other dainties as well 
I usually stayed up in Mr. Johnny’s room 
until the meals were ready; but this after 
noon I went down a little early, taking the 
cat’s-eye with me 

“What a pretty pebble!’ said Mi 
Elysia when I showed it to her. “ Where did 
you find it, my dear?”’ 

So that disposed of the heirloom theory 
I had no intention of telling her where I 
picked it up; so I began to talk about cat’s 


eyes, telling her that this “pebble” almost 
loo ed li e one, and ] ral ed my Voice oO 
that, as I hoped, it might reach across the 


hall to Mr. Jarrod’s room. Nor was I di 
appointed; it was not long before in hi 
wheel chair he came into the room. 


ISS ELYSIA had been loo!ing pleased 

and interested; but as soon as she saw 
Mr. Jarrod her little hands began to tremble, 
as they always did when he came in, and she 
took up her knitting again. ‘‘ Miss Watson 
has been showing me such a pretty pebble 
she found, Jarrod,” she said. 

Mr. Wyndham’s chair came steadily on 
toward the hearth; I know it was silly, Lut 
that wheel chair of his always made me think 
of the car of Juggernaut, that runs over 
people in India or somewhere, and crushes 
them and still goes slowly on its terrible 
way. I was watching Mr. Jarrod; I could 
not see his eyes beneath their overhanging 
black brows 

“Ah!” he said. “A pretty pebble, is it?” 

I had to think quickly. “‘A stone at any 
rate,” IT said. “If I had not just happened 
to find it as I did, I should have thought it a 
precious stone really But of 
would not find 
found this.” 

I held it out to him as I spoke, and he took 
it. He held it in the palm of his hand, close 
up to his face; his hand was shaking 
“You—ah—you say you found this, Miss 
Watson? May I ask—ah—where?” 

“Why, I just stepped on it as I was walk 
ing along,” I said. ‘It is not by any chance 
yours, is it, Mr. Wyndham?” I don’t know 
how I ever dared to ask that. I know I 
should never have had the courage if he had 
been looking at me. 


course one 


a precious stone where I 


] UT he did look at me after I had spoken; 
and it seemed a pretty long moment to 
r ¢ before he said anything 


“Tam not likely 
to possess —ah—pebbles, 


Miss Watson,” 


said he; but his fingers closed over the cat’s- 
eye 

**No, of course not. I was only joking,” 
I said, and managed to laugh. ‘ But I just 


love them, Mr. Wyndham I think I'll keep 
that one to play with,” I said and held my 
hand out for it 


For a lecW seconds he stared at me | cl 
have en a good deal to know what was 
going on kehind those black ey of hi 
Then he said: ‘Oh, you must have too 


much to occupy yourself with to be inter 
ested in such trifles. Another joe, is it 
not?” Ile smiled as he said that; I liked 
his smile even less than his stare; Lut I still 
held my hand out toward him, and he cd Jed 
“You surely do not attach any value to 
ah—to a mere pebble, do you?”’ 

“Mercy, no,” I said. ‘‘No value at all 
But Ill just keep it to loo’: at sometimes. 
Maybe I'll put it in my 
little aquarium when I 
go home. It will loos so 
pretty with the little 
fishes floating over it.” 
Not that I ever had an 
aquarium or ever want 
one. 

Still he hesitated. 
Then he put the cat’s- 
eye in my hand and, 
swiftly turning his wheel 
chair, he went out of the 
room. For the first time 
he did not come to the 
supper table, and Stark 
was more glum and 

glowering than 
ever. As for thi 
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| | abe Summer days, either on » 


tion trips or at home, there is noth- 
ing so in harmony with the season as 
the new L’Aiglon Dresses in tissue 
ginghams or sheerest lawns and voiles. 


| Wonderfully cool, light and airy, they 
| have that touch of style one expects in 
only the more costly dresses, yet L’Aiglon 
Dresses are moderate in price. Exquisite 
workmanship marks every detail. 

The “Desiree” Model at the left is of striped 
voile tissue. Blue, black, green, pink or helio. Or 
gandie vest and culls. Laige sash. Sizes 16, 18, 2 
36 to 46. Price $7.50. 

The “Delight” Model at the right is a checked 


pattern, fine batiste. Shawl collar effect and cuffs of 


Pa lar eff 

1! white organdie. Large sash. Black, blue, pink, green 
| or lavender. Sizes 16, 18, 20. 36 to 46. Price $5 


Look for the | 
L’Aiglon label on 
every gingham or 
similardressyoubuy 
at any leading store. 


BrpERMAN Brotuers, Inc. 
Biberman Building, Philadelphia 
Manufacturers of L’Aiglon Wash Dresses, 
Maids’ and Nurses’ Uniforms, Bathrobes 


Should your merchant not be able to show you the dresses 
“| you desire, seni us his name and address. Give names of 


dresses, colors and sizes, enclose money order covering price, and 


we will see that you are supplied. Prices slightly higher in | 
| Canada and Far West 


HE new Summer ‘Lhe 
“L’Aiglon Style 


/ 
Book” is rec gnized as 
authoritative. Fullfig- |} 
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THIS BOOK 
ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 


FREE 


Contains practical 
suggestions on how to 
make your home 
cheery and inviting. Explains 
how you can easily and economically kee p 
the finish of your 
furniture in 


artistic, 


floor 5 and 
condition. 


DECORATING? 

This book vives complete spec ifications 
for finishing hard and soft woods. Tells 
how to finish old and new furniture and 
woodwork in artistic stained effects 
Johnson’s Wood Dye, and in 
enameled effects with 
fectone Enamel. Gives full directions 
on the care of floors—how you can easily 
make and keep them beautiful with 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


Ask your best dealer in paints for 
. Johnson Book on Home Beautifying. If he is 
unable to furnish it write us, mentioning your 
dealer's name, and we will mail you a copy free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LH, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
Canadian Factory—Brantford 


woodwork, 
pertect 


with 
latest 


Johnson’s Per- 


a copy of the 


) Should be a healthy, 
happy growing baby 
| 


if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON- NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the soft« smoothest and least irri 
flannels mack ure 
Nettk stamped every 
silk warps. 

Send for Free Sample Case 


containing samples of Fla innel 
Rubber Sheeti I 


old only by u 
half yard on selvage except 


Antiseptic 
‘ 


No advertising on wrappers 
enteen Mo 


lern rl tor 

f baby's first rdrobe that would cost $1.70if 

¥ | eparately. Write at once or save this ad\ emen 

| THE LAMSON BROS. co., 345 Summit St., . Saal 0. 

‘th | tablished in 18 Known around the globe. 


\ 


PLAN HOME NOW 
Send for Stillwell Building Building 
Books w ed Plans 


Fa 
Representative Cal. Homes" 


The New Colonials” 


West Coast igalows"’ 
EXTRA 43 L ttle Buneal ows t 


E. W. STILLWELL & Architects 587 Calif. Bidg.. Los Angeles 


STUDY NURSING 


Write PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
2223 Chestnut Street, 


POSITIONS 
SECURED 
FOR NURSES 
P hiladelphia, Pa. 
Engraved Invi tations 
or Announcements 
Moderate Prices 
Writ 


814A Walnut St., Phila., Pa 


“Home - Making, as a Profession” 


Dome 


Royal Engraving Co 


Am School of Reme Economics, 615 W. 69th St., Chicago, Di. 


cat’s-eye, I didn’t know what to do with it; 
so | just dropped it into a half-used bottle 
of malted milk, shaking the powder over it, 
and opened a fresh bottle to use for Mr. 
Johnny’s bed-time drink 

Of course I did a lot of 
couldn’t see any connection whatever be 
tween the cat’s-eye and Mr. Jarrod, a 
paralytic in a wheel chair, any more than 
I could imagine why a jewel of such value 
should have been in that house at all; nor 
did the finding of it seem to have any connec 
tion with my door’s having been closed the 
night before, and Mr. Johnny’s waking up 
the way he did. But the followi 
pleased to find that Mr. 
well, more alive. 

He smiled once or twice 
ting beside his bed and talking to him; I 
chatted about the old house, and what a 
wonderful place it must have been; . then 
about the drive through the woods, and Doc- 
tor Moulton. I spoke about having been 
out to the old quarry in the afternoons when 
I went for my airing. 

Then I had the inspiration to show him 
the cat’s-eye. I shook it out of the malted 
milk bottle and brought it to the bed, put- 
ting it into his hand. His eyes opened wide 
when he saw what it was. 

"a found that on one of my little walks,” 
I said. ‘A pretty little pebble, isn’t it?” 

He frowned, as though puzzled. “A 
pebble! Why, this is no pebble, Miss Wat- 
son. You certainly did not find this any- 
where around here.” 


thinking. I 


ng day I was 
seemed 
more 


, While I was sit 


LAUGHED, as though IT had just been 

teasing him, and took it away and put it 
back into its hiding place; but I knew from 
the way he had spoken that he had never 
seen it before. 

When I came back to the bed I 
“Oh, by the way, Mr. Wyndham, 
have pretty things of your 
Where do you keep them, your 
guerre and the others? Mayn’t I 
look at them?” 

I wanted to interest him in something, 
and I thought that would surely do it. I 
certainly was unprepared for the way he 
took it He was pale enough before, but 
after I spoke he became perfectly ghastly. 
He shut his eyes, and I heard him say under 
his breath: “Oh, my God!” It was a 
prayer, not a curse, the sort of prayer a man 
sends forth when he has been hit in a vital 
spot; and not again that day or evening 
would he open his eyes or speak; 
would not touch his supper 

I told Miss Bannister about it, becaus« 
I simply could not understand it. She 
could make 


said 
I hear you 
some own. 
CTOIX de 

have a 


and he 


no more out of it than I, and 


the only result was to make both of us all 
the more sure that something was wrong 
somewhere, and that there was a mystery 
about it, whatever it was. By that time 
my fighting blood was up; I was deter 


mined to get at the bottom ot it 


TOT for two days did I get Mr. Johnny 
N back to where he had been before I 
reminded him of his decorations. By that 
time the good food and care were doing 
their work, and my nurse’s experience told 
me that there was nothing really wrong 
with him physically. Whatever was the 
matter with him was mostly an affair of 
the mind or perhaps even of the soul, 
though we nurses are not apt to concern 
ourselves with that as much as we might 
Of course in shell-shock patients, things do 
go queer; but from what Doctor Moulton 
and Miss Bannister had told me of his con 
dition at the time he came home I reall 
should not have expected him to relapse into 
such a condition as I was trying to combat 
how 

I thought and thought, and more and more 
I wished that Doctor Moulton was 
enough for me to talk over the case 
But for two day 
anywhere. 


near 
with him 
s my thinking did not get me 


Then something happened 
well put it down as it came 
I have said that Miss Bannister brought 
some dainty for my patient every day aswell 
as cream; with these, and the things from 
t} and the eggs, I got on 


but I may as 


the doctor’s baskets 


Windrift Flall 
(Continued from Page 108) 


very well for him. As for myself, I was 
hungry half the time; but I told myself that 
if I were nursing in any of the war-ridden 
countries I’d be worse off, and let it go at 
that. 

Then suddenly better things began to 
come up on the tray, and I confess that I 
had no compunction about eating them my- 
self; anybody would have done as much 
I found that Stark was quite a remarkable 
cook, though I had suspected as much from 
the way Mr. Jarrod enjoyed his food. The 
night the creamed chicken came up | 
couldn’t help wishing that poor little Miss 
Klysia might have some too. I ate all there 
was and made a poor pre tense olf eating the 
inevitable stewed apples and cold biscuit 
at supper. I thought it was the unusual 
amount of good food that made me sleepy 
so early. But Mr. John had been propped 
up on his pillows for the first time that day 
and was ready to go to sleep by eight 
o'clock. I made him comfortable for the 
night, and I was asleep almost as soon as I 
touched my own pillow. 


INCE the night I found the cat’s-eye I 

had been waking myself up several times 
in the night so that I could slip in and take 
a look at my patient; and I always put a 
chair against his outer door, after that ex- 
perience. I went to sleep telling myself to 
wake up at eleven; I can always wake when 
I want to, as most nurses can. But when 
I did awake my room was light. I looked 
at my watch and thought it must have 
stopped, for it marked nearly ten. 

I had the queerest feeling, as though my 
brain were far off from my body, and my 
head ached frightfully. It was an effort to 
get into bath gown and slippers; but I did 
it, and stumbled into my patient’s room. He 
was awake, and grinned at me, more cheer 
ful than I had seen him since I took the case. 

You must have had pleasant dreams!” 
said he. ‘Had your nap out?” 

Of course*I apologized, and of course he 
laughed at me, and said that he hadn’t the 
heart to call me, as he could hear me breath- 
ing and knew I was all right; he hadn't 
minded waiting for his breakfast and bath. 

Cold water braced me up a little; but my 
tongue felt like an absorbent-cotton sponge; 
and oh, how my head did ache! It was all 
I could do to get through my morning’s 
work, all I could do to meet Miss Bannister 
that afternoon; but I did not tell her what 


had happened, for the poor little thing had 


and I wanted 
I took her into 


enough to worry her anyway, 
to find out something before 
my conhdence 


Mh JARROD asked after Mr. Johnny 
that eve ning for the first time; and with 
my suspicions in my mind I had considerable 
satisfaction in telling him that this had been 
my patient’s best day so far. That evening 
Stark brought up delicious-looking 
eggs cooked in a fancy way. I scraped the 
plate clean and folded the eggs in a paper, 
and when Mr. Johnny was asleep I crept 
out to the barn, groping my way where the 
moonlight did not reach, 
place where the 
There I scattered those eggs 
criminal as I did it. 


some 


The next afternoon, when I went out to 
meet Miss Bannister, there was a poor red 
biddy dead in a corner and two others not 
much better off. 

My goodness, but I was mad! I have 
been up against a good many things in my 
life, but that went beyond everything else 
Whatever thinking I had done before was as 
nothing compared with what I did that after 
noon; and I just made up my mind that 
[ would have to risk making poor Mr 
Johnny shut his eyes and go off into the 
silence again; because I simply had to know 
more about that family, and soon 

So I took my chair beside his bed and got 
him to chatting 

“Oh, Aunt Lissy?”’ he said, in answer to 
my question. ‘“‘Isn’t she a darling, Miss 
Watson? She’s mothered me all my life, 
done everything for me, made every sacri- 
fice for me. And Uncle Jarrod too; he’s not 
much of a lady’s man, is he? But he’s a 
good old sort, after all.” 

“Your guardian, wasn’t he?” I asked. 

That brought a cloud to poor Johnny's 
face. “Yes. And I am ashamed, now that 
I know as much as I do, to remember how 
I used to hate him.”’ 

“Wasn’t he—kind and all that?” I asked. 
I did hope he wouldn’t think I had no busi 
ness prying into his family affairs 

“Oh, I didn’t think he was when I was a 
kid. But I didn’t understand. I—I‘d like 
to tell you, Miss Watson; get it off my 
chest.” 

‘Tell all you like,” said T, all the while so 
afraid he would not tell me everything 
‘I’m old enough to be anybody’s confidante; 
you can’t shock me.” 


| pe SMILED at that, but rather feebly, 
and went on: “You see, I 


always 
thought my dad left quite a 
good deal of money, you know \unt Liss) 
always led me to think so. And when I used 
to go to school in the village | pic ked up 
things — just village I know now 
And the house here in those days was—well, 
rather fine. Old things, lots of ’em. And 
after I got old enough to have seen through 
it all I was not allowed to come home for 
vacations. I held that up against Uncle 
Jarrod; I didn’t understand the situation 
until after I got home this time, and we had 
a talk about business.” 

He paused, as if he were finding it hard to 
go on. I was dreadfully afraid he was not 
going to say anything more, and although 

I could see that he was getting tired | 

said: “Well, but talking business ought 

not to have bothered you. That didn’t 
make you sick again, did it?” 
‘N-no. But Uncle Jarrod had to tell 


well, quite a 


gossip, 


me the truth, then, you sec And—thert 
had not been any estate; vhat dad left 
was a mere pittance, gone long ago. And 
these tw old people had been denying 


themselves for years, even selling the fur 
niture and heirlooms bit by bit, so that I 
might be educated and all that. Made m« 
see the old man in a different light 


()' COURSE there was absolutely no 
reason for my doubting the truth of 
that; yet I had my own opinion as to Mr 
Jarrod’s denying himself anything; I had 
him eat. I had the = strongest, 
strangest feeling that the whole thing 
was not true 
Of course I could not say so to Johnny, 
but I did ask as casually as I could: 
“And Stark? Did Stark make his sacrifices 
for you too?” 

He shook his head a little; he was really 
tired now, and his eyes were beginning to 
wear that dull look again. ‘Oh, Stark! I 
don’t know anything about Stark, except 
that Uncle Jarrod brought him here when he 
came home to stay. Faithful old nut.” 

Presently I asked my last question for 
that day. But, Mr. Johnny, your finding 
out that you were poor and all—was that 
really what made you get sick again?”’ He 
turned his eyes to me. ‘Surely a man like 
you, a man who had been through all you 


seen 


until I found the have been through, wouldn't let a thing 
hens always scratched. like that down you? 
feeling like a 
(Continued on Page 123) 
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$10,000 Cash Prizes 


will be paid by Mr. Edison 
for the best thoughts on one 
of his problems. Get folder 
of information from your 
Edison dealer. 


Mar Fells’ 
Della Robbia 
Orchestra, play- 

ing at a private dance 
in the Della Robbia Room, 
Hotel Vanderbilt. where Mrs. 


1 Gwynne Vanderbilt and other 
ers maintain SULLCS This 
ipplies the mus or New York's 
Four Hundred, and makes Ed n RE-CREATIONS. 


The Edison Bunch Broadway 


—~—> | oe may have heard someone say: Re-Creations, for a long time, made 


k; ra) a L “The New Edison is wonderful— necessary a much slower process of manu- 
incomparably superior to all other pho- facture than is true of ordinary talking 
nographs—but the Edison Laboratories machine records. As a consequence, 
AES am If SSeS, are so slow in getting out the new songs Edison Rr-CREATIONS could not be issued 
ay, a fs RiNg 7, and dance music. The Edison men are so quickly as ordinary talking machine 
YE ie lt ae all scientists and, apparently, are not in- records were issued. Mr. Edison deter- 
: . terested in the new music.” mined to overcome this difficulty. At 
In the try-out Are of the The latter remark is somewhat amus- large expense, he has installed a sper ial 
—— ing to those who are acquainted with department, with special equipment, to 

= ite what is known on Broadway as “the expedite the manufacture of hits 

= . Edison bunch.’ Long association with 


every phase of the amusement business has 


Wy eat aa given the Edison Scouts an acquaintance by **the Edison bunch” on Broadway, 
| and experience unequalled by any other will be manufactured on a special sched 
e a wb de ‘ \ organization. In the try-out rooms of the ule and, in some instances, when recorded 
Oa NETL by music publishers, back-stage at rehears- from the manuscript, will be on sal 
At Avia) als, in the cabarets and roof gardens ahead of the sheet music. If you want 
» Sir to know what is the latest hit on Broad- 
at the first nights of music shows—every 
On the roof-garder where that the newest things in popular way, look into the window of the 
music are to be heard—you will find Edison Dealer. If you want to hear it, 
beh) Se these Edison Scouts go inside his store. The New Edison's 
A 


Re-Creation of a Broadway hit contains 
WALA, then, have the Edison Lab- pee 
— all the pep of the original performance 
ratories becn slow issuing 
and all the true Broadway flavor. 


i.e-Creations of the latest hits? The 
4(\¥ SIAN answer to this question is a very simple The Edison special service on hits will 
A, \ one. Now it can be told. make Broadway twenty-five thousand 
TOW a The superlative beauty of Edison miles long. 


Lees Edison First with Broadway Hits 
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T MAY be a time-worn piece of jew- 
elry, an old-fashioned shawl, or a 
kitchen utensil of long standing—every 
home has its treasures which have won 
devotion through years of service. 


In many homes there are treasured pieces 
of Vollrath Ware which possess the 
charm of long service. For Vollrath 
Ware is America’s pioneer enameled 


ware. Moreover, its beauty and quality 
prompt one instinctively to handle it with care— 
a tendency which greatly lengthens its life. 


The ordinary wear on Vollrath utensils is almost 
negligible. Only careless bumps injure them. 


Devotio 


And careless bumps, of course, will damage any 
kind of cooking utensils. 


Vollrath Ware lasts long and retains its snow 


* white, glistening beauty. It is also desirable for 


its cleanliness and sanitation. Its surface is 
smooth and non-porous. Handles and all other 
attachments are welded and fit smoothly. There 
are no projecting rivet heads on the inside, no 
seams or crevices to catch dirt. Every Vollrath 
article may be washed thoroughly clean. 


Vollrath Ware is sold by department 
and hardware stores throughout the 
United States. Ask your dealer for 
this better ware. 


The Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Every article of genuine Vollrath 
Ware bears. this blue oval label. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 


He bit his lip. “Oh, there was 
that I found out, Miss Watson. I 
you some day 

And not another word did he say, and 
I was afraid to urge him. I just got up and 
fixed him some beef tea; but I’d have giv 
a good deal to know what the more” 
just the same. 

Later, when the tray came up for supper, 
I scraped the plate clean and wrapped 
the food, as before; and as my head was still 
aching I didn’t make any pretense of eating 

apple sauce that night. I was glad 
enough to get to bed, and that night I wok« 
yself ven and three; but it was the 
last good night I was to have in that he 
The next afternoon I was out 
longer than usual; Wanda begged me to 
walk a little way with her, and I saw no rea- 
| son why I should not. The poor child was 
happier than she had been, because I could 
give her such a fine report of her lover. 

It was getting dark when I went in, hurry- 
ing because I wanted to give Johnny some 
of the lovely jelly Miss 
Bannister had brought him. 
He had never seemed in the 
least curious about the good 
things he was getting to eat. 
I suppose that’s always a 
man’s way, just to 
accept things a 
matter of course, un- 
less they ’re bad. 

But to-night he 
said he had no appe 


more 


tell 


en 
vas, 


the 
at ek 
Une, 


of doors 


as 


tite, adding: “I’ve 
had an eggnog. Old Stark 
brought it up while you 


were gone —said Aunt Lissy 
made it herself and wanted 
me to drink ¢ very bit of it. 
Good, it Well, I did wonder a lit 
tle at Miss Elysia’s having plucked up cour 
age to make it, even for Johnny, knowing on 
what short rations the family was run, except 
Mr. Jarrod; I even wondered why she had 
not brought it up herself. I suppose I was 
stupid; I suppose I might have 
picious instead of merely angry when I found 
that someone had been in my room while I 
vas out, had gone through 
all my leaving the bureau drawers 
ever so slightly out of order. 


I 


Was, too " 


been sus- 


someone W ho 


things, 


UT then IT was amused as well as pro 


voked; if they had been looking for the 
cat’s-eye, they hadn’t found it. I laughed. 
But I did not laugh when I came up after 
supper and found my patient in a dead 
leep, a sleep sO heavy, with breathing so 
Helpful Ht 
UL SIOWME 
JOURNAL BUNGALOW Pr 50 cent 
JourNAL Houses. Price, 50 cent 
Your Frreprace anp How To I1 
Price, 5 cents. 
How To FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents 
Wuat You SHoutp KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe House. Price, 10 cents 
PLANNING THE LittLe House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents 
JouRNAL Birp Hovwses. Price, 25 cent 
WEAVING THE New Baskets. Price, 25 cent 
BASKETS FOR GirTs AND BAZAARS Instruc 
tions for Pine Needle Work are included. 
Price, 25 cents 
How to Sew FoR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
aving time and money. Price, 10 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA 


rions. Price, 15 cents 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXPECTANT 
Mortuer. Price, 15 cents 


How To Dry Fruits AND VEGETABLES. Price, 


10 cents 


Except as otherwise noted, address 


slow, that I felt his pulse and took his ten 
perature and finally rolled back his eyelid 


Then I knew. I’m not ashamed to confes 
that I felt murderous. And that aight I sat 
beside Johnny’s bed, and every ‘night there 


after while I stayed in that house 

I even made up my mind that I'd have to 
tell everything to Miss Bannister and get het 
to telegraph for Doctor Moulton. I was yet 
to know how much courage 
ness that little girl pe ; 
next day I was fully alive to the fact that we 
re both going to need all we could find of 
botl 


and re 


and by the 


ourcetu 
ssessed: 


we 


WAS after two o’cl the ig, 

and the room was cold with the night’s 
chill, when I once again became aware of 
something moving through the silence. I had 
felt it the night I found the cat’s-eye; I felt 
it again. I crept to the door that led to the 
hall, put my ear against it, listened 

There was no sound; I was sure of that, 
and began to tell myself that I was nothing 
more than a nervous old 
maid; yet after I had lis- 
tened a while I opened the 
door slowly without noise; 
I stepped into the hall. No, 
there was no sound; yet I 


ock in morni! 


had that curious sense of 
someone’s being awake, of 
someone's being there. I 
went to the head of the 
stairs. 


I must have stood there 
ten minutes. It did seem 
utterly foolish, yet through 
the darkness I kept looking 


toward the door at the foot 
of the stairs where Mr Jar 
rod’s room was. I knew 
there was no crack of light there; how could 
there be, at this time of night? Besides, did 


not all the doors of that well-built house fit 
too closely fora ray of light to escape through 
them? 

Yet I waited; and presently that door did 
A shadow, two shadow 


beam of light, across the 


open s, fell across the 


They moved; then two figures—not shad- 
ows, but living men—cam«e into the hall. 
Two men—one of them Stark, carrying a 


small chest by its handles; and the other, 


holding a lamp so that Stark could see his 


way, walking as well as anyone, save perhaps 
for a slight dragging of one foot, the other 
was the paralytic, the man who never left 
his wheel chair, Jarrod Wyndham 
Continued in the August Home Journal 
Yournal Books 
a 
Tue New Book or SWEA AND KNITTID 
Containing the latest desig: Pr 5 
Tue New Book or CROCHET AND NEEDLI 
WORK Full of ideas for fancyworker 
Price, 15 cents. 


Order the following booklets directly from the 
Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City: 


FASHION SELECTIONS FOR SUMMER. Contain 


Maso designs for 


Occasions 


for all 


Bripe’s Boox 
nliormation 


scau need Price, 


ERADE Costumes. Novel 
Price, 15 cents 


costumes 


istratior 
the bride’s tro 


Tut Charming ill 


regaraing 


15 cents 


Your Ciotues. Illustrations an 


immer fashions. Price, 


Patterns supple d 


instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents 

Tue Maternity Book; witha comprehensiv 
selection of infant’s clothes. Price, 15 cents 


ho 


Patterns supplied for all designs shown 


the Service Bureau, the Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pa 


PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


Born in America! The most Amer- 
ican of all garments. 
Paul Jones were the first girls’ Mid- 


oo. And 


dies ever made—16 years a 
today first in quality of 
materials and workman- 
ship. They keep their 
color and fit—their 
‘*Paul Jones look.’’ 

The label (shown 
below) is sewed in 
every garment. Styles, 
colors, materials to suit 
all, and guaranteed with- 
out reserve. 

Sold by good dealers. Paul 


Jones are worth hunting for 

and insisting on. Write for 

Style Book. 

MORRIS & CO., Inc., Baltimore ay 


P. S. Paul Jones quality Midd 
Suits for boys, too! 


=== 


PAUL JONES 


Morris &0. nc 


Model your hqure with a \ 285 
Model 
brassiere 


Buy Your Brassiére 
To Harmonize With Your Lines 


Nature casts women in different moulds. What is a fit for 
one figure may be a fit for another figure. Recognizing 
this obvious fact, MODEL Brassitres are produced in 160 
Separate Styles, enabling you to select a brassiére which har- 
monizes perfectly and precisely with your individual lines. 


n 
Lili 


40 Styles in Flattening Effects. 120 other styles in Regula 
tion, Bandeau, Full-Figure, Diaphragm-Reducing and Evening 
Décolleté. Write for Illustrated Style Book 


Model Nyrassiere (_.0. 


SPOBATED 


Dept. | 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| 


Pa 
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SHOP BY MAIL 


NEW YORK 


Either of These 
Charming, Practical 
Models May Be Ordered 
By Mail Now 


Breakfast 
Apron Slip-On 


$] $2.95 


Postage Prepaid 


Bungalow 


A833—Exceptionally pleasing slip-over 
bungalow apron of polka dot percale, 
trimmed with white rickrack braid. Full 
cut. Percale, in blue with white $ 
dots only. Small, medium or large l 
sizes. 


B833 — Youthful breakfast slip-on of 
chambray with fresh white collar, cuffs 


and sash. Easily adjusted and $ 
simple to launder. Chambray, 2 g 
\ in blue or pink. Sizes 34 to 44. ° 


Be sure to send a postal at once—today—asking Li 4 | 
us to reserve for you a FREE copy of our Fall LP 
A833 and Winter Fashion Mail Order Catalog. Limited B3833 


edition ready in September—Address Dept. 4A. 


CATALOG 


JOHN WANAMAKER waicoroer NEW YORK 


Make Every Window a 
Beauty Spot 


It’s easy do it as thou- 
sands of women havedone. 


Write for the Kirsch Rod 
and Window Draping 
Book. It pictures ideal 
curtains for every room. 
Tells what materials and 
colors are correct. It’s 
sent free of charge. 


To insure effective results, 
hang curtains on 


FLAT Curtain Rods 


The flat shape prevents 
sagging, holds headings 
erect, makes smooth hems. 
The graceful curved ends 
allow room for shades and 
permitdrapingclear tocas- 
ing, shutting out sideglare. 


The beautiful velvet brass 
or white finish prevents 
rusting or tarnishing; stays 
like new for years. 

Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods fit any 
window Come single, double 
or triple to secure any draping 


effect; extension style or cut-to- 
length. 


Sold by Better Dealers Everywhere 
In writing for the new 1921 Kirsch Rod and Window 


Draping Book, won't you please mention if you have re- 
ceived previous editions of our book? 


f/ » KIRSCH MFG. CO., 112 Prospect St., Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. 


Remember To Ask For 


Flat Curtain Rods 


2ou Make Some Noney 
This Summer! 


AM ashamed to 
count how many 
summers I have 
spent sitting here at 
home without a cent 
to spend for good 
times like those 
other people enjoy,” 
ruefully admitted a 
teacher friend. 
hen I told her what 
many teachers 
whom J know and 
hundreds of other 
Home JOURNAL 
readers who have a 
little time ‘‘ to them- 
selves” do during 
the summer months: 
These girls and 
women write to our 
Girls’ Club here in 
the Home JouRNAL 
and obtain our plan 
by which any Home 
JouRNAL reader may 
make extra money. 
They then turn their 
spare minutes dur- 
ing July and August 
into dollars without 
taking a position or 
changing a single 
vacation trip. And 
all this does not cost 
them a penny—the 
JourNAL furnishes 
this plan to every 
reader who asks for 
it. By the way, it is 


start saving these 
easily made extra 
dollars. 


A Home Girl in 
Pennsylvania Made 
$142 for a Delight- 
ful Vacation Trip 
and Helped Her 
Mother Besides. So 
many girls aré 
needed at home to 
‘help mother,” yet 
they in this way are 
deprived of the 
money of their own 
which they could 
easily make if they 
were free to take a 
position as other 
girls do. Is it fair 
that these home 
girls should lose the 
business girl’s vaca- 
tion too? I don't 
think so, and noth- 
ing gives me more 
pleasure than to 
send a nice check to 
alittle home body for 
a real vacation trip. 
I have that pleasure 
over and over again 
each summer as | 
send these home girls 
of ours off to Yellow 
stone or New York 
ona real sight-seeing 
tour orup toa 
near-by lake and a 


yours to use now if 
you want it. 

Are you interested? Then let me tell 
you more about these other girls and 
women who have made this money during 
the summer months. And remember as you 
read that you, too, may receive all the in 
structions for using this plan and full per 
mission to use it by merely writing to me 
(1 am the Manager of The Girls’ Club) and 
asking me to send you this information. 
There will not be a cent of expense to you 
now or later. 


Two Business Girls Took a Month’s 
Vacation. One Made $160 in Hers; the 
Other, $125. Imagine making all that 
money while you were off having a good 
time! Still other business girls make enough 
extra before they go away to pay for the 
entire vacation expenses. It would certain 
be foolish of you to give up that dream of a 
seashore or camping or travel trip this sum 
mer when you, too, can easily make encugh 
money to pay for it, and more while you 
are taking it, by means of this fas 
plan of ours. 


cinating 


A Little West Virginia Teacher Made 
$75 in Two Months of Vacation. This 
girl wanted to buy some pretty clothes in 
time for the fall opening of her new school in 
a distant part of the state. Any girl who 
has ever started in teaching in a “new town”’ 
where everyone is all watchful criticism of 
the strange teacher will understand what a 
good investment those new clothes proved 
to be. Many pleasant times and new friends 
were gained by this little teacher through the 
rood impression her nice appearance created 
when she went to take up her new duties 
that September. She thanks The Girls’ Club 
for a great deal more than that $75. 


A Michigan College Girl’s Earnings 
Totaled $123 for July, $273 for August, 
and $136 for the First Three Weeks of 
September. Take heed of that, high-school 
and college girls! Are you wondering how 
you are going to pay for the clothes you will 
need and other extra expenses in order to 
enjoy to the full this next school or college 
year? It seems to me you will be well re 
paid if you mail me a letter to-day asking me 
to tell you, too, about this money-making 
plan of ours, so that without delay you can 


merry camp, with 

their purses full of 

money I have shown them how to make 
I'm ready to do the same for you. Try me! 


A Married Reader Made $161. Last 
but not least are the married women, who 
number nearly half our Girls’ Club member- 
ship. Do I need to enumerate the uses any 
one of them finds for $161 extra—or even $16 
extra? I am sure not. New oil stoves and 
electric irons, pleasure s for the children, cool 
summer dresses, visits to the home folks 
these are a few of the things Girls’ Club dol 
lars make possible for our married Hom 
JouRNAL readers summer 
How they do enjoy this money of their own! 


summer after 


Now Do Come and Join Us Too! Don't 
put off any longer finding out about this 
the Hom 
JourNAL, and our splendid plan by which any 
Jou RNAL reader may make extra dollars 


* Girls’ Club ol our here in 


IS IT FAIR 
rHAT \ 
HOME BODY 


SHOULD \ 
HAVE NO 
VACATION 


There will be no cost to you of any kind. 
Write me to-day, simply saying you would 
like to know the particulars of our plan for 
making money during July and August. | 
will answer your letter by return mail. Ad 
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Ordinary Bone 


Boned throughout with ghtybone 


“TI never dreamed any corset 
could stay stylish so long! >» 


EEK after week you had worn it—at busy 

morning tasks that require energy and lithe- 

ness, at sports where body-freedom is an ab- 
solute essential, and perhaps again in the evening when 
dainty frocks must hang just so. And still you reveled in 
its smartness—just as you did that very first day. 

Unlike most corsets, your American Lady Corset will 
give you this same thrill of satisfaction as long as you 
wear it, for style is built into American Lady Corsets and 
made permanent by a superior boning—a boning that is 
supple, strong, alive—Mightybone. 

In addition to prolonging the smartness of the corset, 
Mightybone makes for better style; because of it, American 
Lady Corsets are never “overboned”; they gently mold 
the figure into soft, youthful lines of fashion and grant the 
ease so essential to a graceful carriage. 

Seek out the American Lady dealer in your town— 
find the American Lady signature on your particular model 
and look for the Mightybone tag, so that, beginning with 
this summer, you may rejoice in the comfort, durability 
and style of a corset made for satisfaction that endures. 


YOUR dealer has a complete range of American 
Lady Corsets—a special model for every type of 
figure and for every purpose. There are models of 
Batiste, Coutil and Brocade—all dainty, all smart. 


Back Lace, $2.00 to $10.00 + Front Lace, $3.50 to $10.00 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET COMPANY, In 


DETROIT *« NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 


te 


Mightybone 


TOP picture showsordinary bon- 
ing after corset had been worn 
but a short time. The lack of re- 
silience is indicated by angle at 
which boning is now permanently 
bent The lower picture shows 
a ribof Mightybone that has come 
through the same test with all 
its original springiness still alive 
That is why American Lady 
Corsets, boned throughout with 
Mightybone, and bearing the 
Mightybone tag pictured here, 
ensure permanency of comfort 
and style 


Ne we 
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Painting features American Lady Corset im 
pink brocade with rubber top, No. 717, at $4.c 


Same model in pink coutil, No. 276, at $3 
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AMBASSADOR 


attern 1s the newest representative of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver- 


The FAMILY PLATE for SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


SS 


( 
Li 


Ambassador 


plate. It 1s substantial and dignified, possessing the fine qualities which its name implies. 1 ii 
All who love beautiful stlverware will find fresh points of beauty in the graceful lines and | eae nel | 
attractive decoration of this new pattern. An Ambassador Table Service started now can \ \ | | 
he completed later by the addition of other pieces in the same pattern. This feature of | 
pattern harmony 1s distinctive with 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate. Teaspoons, $4.00 for six. 
| 
sador Pattern at your dealer's, and write for folder G-28, illustrating other || 
patterns, to the International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. | | 
Hell 
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The Star that Didn't Teinkle 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream was a 
revelation to me. When it started I thought 
myself in fairyland. Violins, hidden behind 
bery, played Mendelssohn’s exquisite 
music, while fairies danced in the moonlight 
Tall trees swayed above them, and a power 
ful light thrown on the scene outlined every 
twig and leaf with silver. I stood spellboun 1d 
watching until I heard a familiar |] lin and ran 
onto the stage Fortunately, through all 
the enchantment I had recognized my cue 
One of the things I had to do was to pretend 

Then Puch 


and dropped some magic liquid in the 


to go to sleep on a mossy bank 
came i 
lovers’ eves the re were four of us asleep 
on the bank so that we each fell in love 
with the wrong person when we woke up, and 
everything went as it should have gone, 
or rather as it shouldn’t have gone, until 
the end, when things were straightened out 
again and the play was over. 


WENT to bed long after midnight and 

was dead to the world until Carolyn called 
me about nine o’clock and said we must 
hurry, as there was to be a rehearsal at ten. 
Of course I expected the rehearsal to be for 
Rosalind, so as to get more perfect in the 
part, or at least a little perfect. I had the 
rehearsal, but it was for Viola. Could it be 
possible that I was expected to play another 
new part that afternoon? It could. I did 

As Viola I had to play a lovesick maiden 
masquerading as a boy, and I spent every 
minute after the rehearsal in going over my 
new lines. As luck would have it, this was 
one of the parts I had studied with Mrs. 
Woodward, but, of course, then I had only 
had chairs for a company and the “ business” 
was different. At any rate, I knew the lines 
and this helped a lot. Fortunately by this 
time I had learned how to use my voice out 
of-doors and to make up with grease paint, 
but pining away to me 
and rather dificult for one of my happy 
nature. 

For Viola I wore a short auburn wig, so I 
didn’t have to club my hair; but I had 
thing even harder to do, and that was to trv 
to look like twin brother who didn’t re 
semble me at all. He wore another auburn 
wiz and clothes like mine, but the resem 
blance ended there. He was long and lean and 
lantern-jawed while I—well, I wasn’t any of 
these things. Yet all through the play we 
were supposed to be continually mistaken 
for each other. When we were on the stage 
together we both tried to look as much alike 
as we could, but in spite of all our trying we 
were just about as different as two peopl 
could very well | I always felt like ex 
plaining that it wa —_ my fault, and that I 
was just a make-believe twin, and a new one 
at that. 

Sometimes 


with love was new 


it rained when we were due to 
play a pastoral performance, and we had to 
move hurriedly indoors 
going to do Twelfth Night it began to 
pour We decided to give it in the hall, but 
there was one disadvantage— it had no stage 
This difi ulty was soon overcome, however, 
by putting together twelve dining tables of 
various heights. Upon these I soon appeared 
as Viola, trving to walk as though I thought 
the floor was level. 


Once whe nwe were 


NCE when we were half through A 

Midsummer Night’s Dream a thunder 
shower came up; just as I looked up to speak 
the line “‘Methinks the moon looks with a 
watery eye,” one umbrella after another ap- 
peared in the audience, and it brought a 
good laugh. Naturally the actors couldn't 
carry umbrellas, but nobody could keep us 
from wearing rubbers, which we did over 
our Grecian sandals. 

At a performance of As You Like It 
which we gave in some college grounds I had 
just spoken the words There *s no k in 
the forest,” when right over my head the big 
clock in the chapel began to boom out the 
hour, proclaiming to all the worla just what 
I was. 

Not only did we play at colleges but at 
many a garden party given by leading social 
magnates. It was always interesting to see 
how we would be received by these 
people. Sometimes we 


we althy 
weren't received at 


all, but were treated like servants and made 


(Continued from Page 24 


to go up the back stairs. Other times the 


finest guest rooms were turned over to us 
and we were considered guests; we were even 
invited to dinner. Or we had to dress with 
the dinner, in a room ofl thr kitchen, where 
we vere only allowed to smell the good things 
to eat, and to wish that we wer>re real people 
with real food, instead of only make-believe 


ones dining on a smell! 

Once we gave a performance of As 
Like It at Oyster Bay for Mrs 
where we charmingly received by the 
then first lady of the land 


1 
Rooseve it, 
were 


Some time later 


I had the pleasure of meeting her again at 
my old home in Virginia, but I didn’t recog 
nize her as the Mrs. Roosevelt; I thought she 


was just a Mrs. Roosevelt. She had been out 
in their yacht and had landed at the Gun 
ston wharf, strolling up to see the old Hall, 
as so many people did. How should I know 
that this unpretentious little woman, with 
her two companions, was more than an ordi- 
nary sightseer? 

I had been with her half the afternoon be- 
fore I discovered that she was the President’s 
wife. I had even been guilty of asking her 
her name when I wanted to present Paul 
Kester to her. 

Strange to say, she remembered me. She 
told Paul that she had seen me somewhere, 
and he spoke of my playing Rosalind in the 
performance of As You Like It at Oyster 
Bay. That was it, she said. She recognized 
insignificant me, and I didn’t know wonder- 
ful her! 


UT in spite of the various receptions we 

were given I have always liked the out 
of-door performance s better than any thing I 
ever did. There wasn’t one of us who didn’t 
adore pastorals I liked them because hey 
took us away from the dismal, shut-in thea- 
ters and brought us close t How 
much more beautiful the plays were, too, 
given ina natural wood instead of the crudely 
painted canvas scenes of the stage! And it 
was more fun for eve ry body rhe audience 
liked to sit in the 
summer alternoon 
was while they being amused, instead 
of being shut up in a musty, ill-ventilated 
theater. 

Phe only disadvantages I can think of were 
rain and mosquitoes. The rain, provided 
it started before the performance, was no 
disadvantage at all, for we simply moved 
indoors. But the mosquitoes ! I'll never 
forget how we were supposed to be 


shade of the trees on a hot 
and get what breeze there 


were 


Pp 


on that mossy bank in Midsummer Night’s 

Dream with what felt like a whole army 

of soldiers burying their bayonets into us 

Fortunatel, there were only a few time 


hen the mosquitoes were as bad as this, and 
we helped matters by putting Jos 
our hair when we ore our Greciat stume 

Behind the cene the men smoked ind 
those ho MOKe( hardest ere the st 
popular with those who c ildn't smoke at 
all. We discovered that if we ere il f 
to nearly choke ourselves we ldn’t get 
single bite. We made another important ! 
covery, and that was that the mosquitoes 
liked Mr. Greenstreet even better tha ne 
liked us. There was so much more of him. 
And he didn’t smoke. Consequently, when 
there ere I smokers at hand h as ata 
both with the mosquitoes an 


UR last performance of Twelfth Night 
came near being changed from a comedy 
into a tragedy for us. We werealmost through 
the play when I felt a sharp pain in my side 
and my knees became suddenly weak. 13 just 
managed to get off the stage before I fell. 
Mr. Greet himself picked me up and asked 
me what was the matter. I said I couldn't 
tell him because I didn’t know. All I knew 
was that my knees felt like chiffon, and that 
I had an awful pain in my side. 
“Can you go on with the play?” he asked. 
I felt that if I had been dying he would 
have asked that. With all actors, the play’s 
the thing, after all. To go on and finish the 


play, at whatever hazard, is all that really 
matters. To drag yourself through on one 
foot, or even without any foot at all. Which 


one of us wouldn’t do it to save the play, 
even if it meant instant death as soon as it 
was over? 

“Can you go on with the play?” 
again. 


‘Yes,”’ I said, 


he asked 


“if I can finish it sitting 


down 

And sit down I did. I gave the last scene 
from a chair in a pend 5 shaky little voice, 
very unlike the voice I started out with 


earlierin the afternoon. But, at any rate, we 
got through the performance 
Before starting in with the 


we were } 


winter season 
vacation. I took 
advantage of the time to have my appendix 
out. When I started in with the company in 
the fall I was changed outwardly 
but that’s another chapter, 


Piven SIX Wet ks’ 


as well— 


X11 


BS didn’t like the color of my hair. He 
- said it was all right out-of-doors, but 
winter was coming and we'd be playing in 
theater The glare of the footlights put 


a natural blonde to a disadvantage, for it 


makes her yellow | 


They were always un l Be 

I had had enough of wigs with Viola 
They were hot, uncomfortable things and 
mighty bad for your hair Very true, B. G. 
agreed. Well, then—how about changing the 


color? 

‘Not actually change it,” he added hastily, 
when he saw my startled expression, “just 
put a little henna on it, to intensify the color 
it already is.”’ 

This sounded reasonable enough, and | 
agreed. Now B. G. didn’t know the ways of 
henna any more than I did; but I found this 
out too late. On my way home I bought a 
package of henna at the corner drug store 
and confided my plans to Carolyn. She was 
very much in for it from the first—probably 
because it was my hair instead of hers—and 
promised to he Ip me all she could 

Our six weeks’ holiday was almost over 
This was Friday, and rehearsals were to be- 
gin the following Monday. I told Carolyn 
we must start operations the next morning 

hy not this afternoon?” she suggested. 
“Surely it won't take very long 

I agreed, being natur lly a little curious 
myself to see how I was going to turn out 

The drug-store man told me to boil the 
henna in some water, and apply it as hot as 
I could. This we did quickly enough, then 
began the long slow process of drying. The 


sun went down leaving my tresses still dam: 


ied on Pa 
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To the Mothers of America 


During the hot weather months 
especially important that you take unusual precautions to 
guard your baby’s health. Statistics show that the infantile 


mortality rate is ‘Aree times as great in summer as in winter. 


Have you ever seriously 
thought how the use of a 
toilet powder benefits your 
baby’s health? 


A moment’s reflection will tell 
you that fidgety, restless 
babies lose v itality and are es- 
pecially liable to summer ills. 


Babies must be kept cool and 
contented. Their tender skin 
must have the soothing pro- 
tection of a pure powder 
made especially for babies, 
they are to get the restful 
sleep which Nature demands. 


For over thirty years John- 
son’s Baby Powder has been 
helping mothers make their 
babies more comfortable and 
happier—especially in sum- 
mer. Its soothing protection, 
its unusual power to sweeten, 
cool and keep healthy the 
tender skin of babies is appre- 
ciated by mothers in all parts 
of the world. 


July and August—it is 


During the next two months 
these mothers will powder 
their babies frequently, not 
with ordinary “grown folks’ 
talcum,” but with an out- 
and-out Baby Powder—John- 
son’s—the one powder made 
especially for babies in labor- 
atories that prepare 400 arti- 
cles for the medical profession. 
Surely your baby should have 
every possible safeguard dur- 
ing a trying summer 
months. So, if you haven’t a 
can of Johnson’ s Baby P owder 
in the house, you owe it to 
the comfort of your baby to 
get one at your druggist before 
another day passes. 

Remember, too, that your 
druggist is more than a mer- 
chant. His professional train- 
ing is of great value to you. 


( NEW +f U.S.A. 


World’s Largest Makers 
of Surgical Dressings 


every kind at a wide 
range of prices. Lo 


with them. 


Makers of trunks of 


c Al the ummer Colonies 


HIS summer at Newport, Narragansett Pier, o : ries 
along the Maine Coast, notice how often you see Mendel- 
Dustproof Wardrobe Trunks. Fashion everywhere travels 


They banish your travel worries, and protect your gowns from 
dust, grime and wrinkles. 


capacity and permit co ipact packing. Every article is quickly 
reached. And you need never unpack 


When you want the utmost in trunks of distinction choose the 
Mendel-Dustproof. 


THE MENDEL-DRUCKER COMPANY, Dept. A, Cincinnati, “d 


k for the dustproof moulding on the trunk you buy. 
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TRUNKS 


The Star that Didn't Twinkle 


(Continued from Page 117) 


Would they never dry? I was wild to see 
how they would look. But I had to go to bed 
with my curiosity still unsatisfied, for the 
artificial light showed no change. 

By the first rays of morning I was up with 
the side of my face pressed against the win- 
dow pane, peering eagerly into a hand 
mirror. I could not believe my eyes. It 
must be the reflection of the dawn. It 
couldn’t really be that color! 
ever was. 

I rushed into Carolyn’s room and shook 
her out of a sound slee Db. * Look!” I gasped. 
“Look at my hair!” 

She opened her eyes, gave one look and 
went off into peal after peal of laughter. 
“re p—pink !” she choked. 

“You wouldn’t think it so funny if it was 
growing on you,” I cried indignantly. 

This sobered her, for she began to realize 
that I was in trouble. 

“What will you do about it?” she asked, 
serious at last. 

“Do? Why, put more henna on it, I sup- 
pose. I can’t be seen with pink hair, can 1? 
Hurry up and dress, please, and get another 
package of henna. We'll see what the next 
dose does. 


No one’s hair 


VEN before we sat down to breakfast I 

put the second package of henna on to 
boil. Carolyn’s appetite seemed to be as 
good as ever, and her spirits were even better. 
Every time she looked at me she wanted to 
laugh, but took a bite of toast instéad. As 
for me, I couldn’t eat any breakfast at all, 
but kept getting up, either to stir the henna 
or to look into the mirror, and with each look 
my spirits fell lower and lower. It was even 
pinker than I had thought! 

Addie, our maid, tried her best not to let 
me see that she noticed anything different 
about me when I appeared at breakfast. But 
she couldn’t keep her eyes off my hair. Fi 
nally she didn’t seem able to be still about 
it any longer and burst forth: ‘‘Law, miss, 
never did see nobody with pink hair. Is you 
goin’ to keep it thataway, miss?” 

“Not a minute longer than I can help it, 
Addie,” I replied, and she seemed relieved to 
hear it. 

Breakfast over, we began the second ap- 
plication, Carolyn almost scalding me in her 
eagerness to help. 

With what anxiety did I wait for that hair 
to dry! It no longer seemed mine. Men- 
tally, I had already severed all connections 
with it! How devoutly I wished that I could 
do so in reality when I saw it! The second 
application, instead of improving it, had 
merely turned it a deeper pink, a regular 
watermelon, danger- 
ously verging on the 
red. 


HIS is awful!” 

I cried desper- 
ately, taking up hand- 
fuls of it and trying in 
vain to tear it from 
my head. “Why, I'd 
rather have no hair at 
all than this. Oh, 
what shall I do?” I 
moaned after an- 
other peep into the 
mirror. 

Carolyn was too 
sorry for me to laugh 
this time. She saw that it came near being 
a tragedy. 

‘“‘Let’s try one more dose,” she suggested 
hopefully. “It couldn’t be worse than it is. 
Surely the next application will make it 
darker.” 

So to the drug store she went for a third 
package of henna. When she got back she 
told me that the druggist had asked her if 
the whole neighborhood was going in for red 
hair, but she said no, only one poor little 
blonde. Then once more we went through 
the hateful process. While we were in the 
midst of it the doorbell rang, and the Ben 
Greet Company arrived to pay usa visit. I 
could get out of seeing them, of course, by 
saying that I was shampooing my hair; but 
Carolyn was caught red-handed, for while 
she had been dyeing my hair she had also 
dyed her hands the saime color, and now she 


found it wouldn’t come off. But she putona 
brave face and apologized for the looks of 
her hands, saying that she had been dyeing 
something. She didn’t say that she had been 
dyeing me. 

When she came upstairs again my hair was 
dry. It had turned a bright vermilion, so 
fiery and hot-looking it seemed as though it 
would scorch your fingers if you touched it. 
I threw myself on the bed in tears. I didn’t 
attempt to voice my feelings. I was past 
that now and wanted to cut off not only my 
hair but my whole head along with it. 


AROLYN broke in on my sobs with a 
suggestion. “Why not go to a hair- 
dresser’s?”’ 

“And have it shaved?” I interrupted, 
hopefully raising my head. 

‘Not exactly,” she laughed. “One of the 
girls in the company has just given me the 
address of a Frenchman. I told her I was 
thinking of bleaching my hair, which I’m 
not,” she added emphatically. ‘“‘ Maybe he’ll 
be able to tone yours down.” 

‘Call a cab at once,” I said, beginning to 
dry my tears. ‘“‘There’s not a moment to 
lose.” 

While she was out phoning for a taxi I 
looked through my belongings and got out 
the thickest and blackest veil I could find, 
but even through this the color of my hair 
glared like the rays of a hot August sun. 

It took some courage to tear off the veil 
before the hair-dresser, and I wish I had a 
picture of his expression when he saw my 
head. I explained what had happened and 
asked him what to do. 

“More henna,” he said briefly. 

More henna? It seemed as though I'd 
scream if I ever heard that word again. But 
there I sat hour after hour, watching my 
gradual transformation while he brushed in 
more of the hateful stuff. When I left late 
that afternoon my hair was a fashionable 
shade of auburn. Did I say my hair? It 
didn’t seem like mine at all, and I didn’t 
seem like myself. The clothes I wore had 
been chosen for a blonde, and now were being 
worn by a Titianized somebody who seemed 
to have no right to them at all. When I went 
out on the street I felt as though all eyes 
were on my hair. How I longed to explain 
that it wasn’t my fault and that I was stilla 
blonde at heart. 


T WAS hard enough to meet strangers, but 

it was even harder to meet my friends. No 
one would believe me when I said I hadn't 
made it that color purposely, but had only 
meant to deepen the shade it was. They 
laughed and shook 
their heads wisely, 
which made me wild 

Monday came, and 
[ actually hadn’t the 
courage to apne ar at 
rehearsal and be the 
joke of the whole 
company. I felt sure 
that I would never 
hear the last of it, and 
decided that it was 
worse than a disease. 
You do get over scar- 
let fever, but red hair 
might last forever. 

Carolyn suggested 
that we go to rehearsal 
early in order to be there when the company 
arrived; it would be easier than walking in 
before them all. But we made a mistake in 
the time and they were already assembled at 
the theater. Rather than go in and face 
them, I would have given up the whole en- 
gagement. I had just turned to sneak out of 
the door when Mr. Greet came in and caught 
me. For an instant he didn’t recognize me, 
and my hopes of escape rose. 

Chen his face lighted and he said: “Why, 
it’s you! Where are you going?” 

“Tt’s my hair,” I quavered. “I—TI just 
can’t meet them like this.” 

‘Take off your hat,” he ordered. “ Now 
turn round.” Having examined it from all 
angles with the air of a connoisseur he nodded 
approvingly. “Exactly what I wanted, but 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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Given Away! 


A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with « 
Waxer- Polisher. 
new Old English device puts the 


ning a carpet sweeper 


supply you, we can, 


The Old English way 


is the beautiful way 


You’ve always admired the 
soft, rich lustre of polished floors. 
You've envied their subdued 
glow. You’ve looked forward to 
the time, perhaps, when you could 
have such floors throughout you 
home. 
and so 
easily and inexpensively! All you 
need is a soft cloth and a can of 
Old English Wax. Or you can use 
the Old English Waxer-Polisher 
shown in the picture. It’s the 
new, easy way to put on ‘vax and 
polish floors. 


Old English Wax gives your 


You can have them 


floors a rich, translucent, velvety 
lustre. Not a temporary polish, 
but a durable, wear-resisting 
finish that will last for years with 
just a little care. The finish is so 
hard that heel-marks or.scratches 
cannot get through it. 

You cam keep all your floors 
unblemished for years with Old 
English Wax, no matter whether 
they are hardwood or softwood, 
varnished or shellaced. Old Eng- 
lish Wax is easy to apply. Any- 
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one can use it. You needn't wait 


days to use the room; you can 

W alk on the floor at once. 
Because Old English Wax 

contains more hard, high-grade 


imported 


wax than any other, 
it goes further, lasts longer, and 
costs less than one-third of most 
other kinds of finishes. One pint 
can, at 85c, will cover the entire 
floor of a room 14 by 18 feet. 
Try a can of Old English Wax 
and see for yourself how beauti- 
ful it makes your floors, wood- 
work You will 


be delighted with the superior 


and furniture. 


tone of the finish, its great cover- 


ing capacity and long-wearing 


qualities. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


Contains expert advice based on 


over a quarter of a century's expert- 
ence in finishing 


Hardwood Floors 
Furniture Woodwork 
Phonographs 
Table Tops 


Pianos 


Get Old English products at your 


paint, hardware, drug, housefurnish 


ing, or department store or write. 


THE A. 8. BOYLE COMPANY, 1025 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Toronto 


How to Clean Your Floors 
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Softwood Floors 
Linoleum 
Automobiles 
Leather Goods 
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Okcasion 


where Mrs. Elisabeth € T. Miller 
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IEN social leaders of the prominence of 7/rs. 
Elisabeth C. T. Miller select the Molly Stark pattern 
as their choice in table silverware, it must be gratifying 
to readers of the Ladies’ Home Fournal to know that 
leading jewelers in their own city can provide the same 


pattern both for every-day use and for special occasions. 


L cading Fewelers in every city of the United States 
will gla lly show you the Molly Stark, George Washington, 
Lancaster and Utetory, the popular patterns in Alvin 
Life Silver Plate. 


Long - 


ALVIN, SILVE 


20 Maiden Lane, 


Makers also of {lvin Sterling Si/verware 


The exclusive Mayfield Country (lub of Cleveland, Ohio, 
gave a luncheon at which the table 
was set with the Molly Stark pattern in the 
Alvin Long-Life 


Silver Plate. 


*’Tue art of entertaining is greatly simplified when 
one has such beautiful designs as those of Alvin Long- 
Life Silver Plate to place on the table. Recently I gave 
a luncheon to friends at the Mayfield Country Club, 
and the lovely Molly Stark pattern contributed largely 
to the enjoyment of my guests, besides solving my prob- 
lem of how to distinguish a club luncheon with a note 
of delightful novelty.” 


(Mrs. Elisabeth C. T. Miller) 
minissioner of G rl Scouts 


New York 


July, 
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The Star that Didn't Twinkle 


(Continued from Page 118) 
d 


didn’t dare suggest. Really a beautiful color, 
you know. How did you do it?” 

“Henna,” I replied briefly, not trusting 
myself to say more 

Then B. G. did the kindest thing I have 
ever known him to do. He took me by the 
arm and led me in before the company, say- 
ing ina joking way: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
I wish to present Miss Alexander, the lady 
with the auburn locks.” 

They gave me a round of applause and 
came crowding about, examining me as 
though I were an inanimate object. It might 
have been a wig, from the impartial way 
they were discussing it, or a picture. At any 
rate, it was a success on the stage, at least 
everybody told me so. Gradually, as tim« 
went on, I began to get used to myself as a 
Titian, although I never ceased to wish my- 
self a blonde. 


help wondering what E. T. 
C. would think of my auburn locks when 
I saw him again. 

Would he, I wondered, class me with 
bleached blondes and tinted Venuses, or 
would he understand, as no one except the 
company had seemed able to, that I didn’t 
intend to make such a radical change? 

As it happened, FE. T. C. came to see me 
about a week later. When Addie brought his 
card to me I felt cold all over and could 
hardly make up my mind to go down. He 
would think I belonged more to the make- 
believe world than ever, and I didn’t want 
him to think that. 

Mustering what courage Icould, I went 
downstairs and into the living room where 
he was waiting. 

Even before he greeted me he asked: 
“Why, what has happened to your hair?” 

Now everybody else always asked, “What 
have you done to your hair?” I could have 
blessed him for putting it as he had. It 
showed he didn’t blame me. But still I 
didn’t offer any explanation. 

“Always was partial to auburn hair,”’ he 
continued. Then, after viewing it criti 
cally for a minute, “But I like 
vour old kind better—on you. 
Don’t you yourself?’’ Again 
he gave me credit for hav- 
ing some sense, and in my 
heart I thanked him. 

Then I just sat down 
and told him the whole 
story from beginning 
to end, and he under- 
stood. 

After the engage- 
ment was over, I al 
lowed my hair to turn 
back to its natural 
color It took almost 
a year. 

The hardest part 
was when it began to 
grow. At first it 
didn’t matter so 
much, because the few 
inches near the roots 
where it was blond c& 
could be hidden under 
my hat. But later, . 
when all the front was ™ 
blond and all in the ~ 
back was auburn! 

In a store one day I heard somebody whis- 
per: “Just Jook at that girl’s hair!” 

I turned to look at the girl myself and 
found two women staring at me. 

When at last there were only a few inches 
of the hated auburn left I gleefully cut it 
off and breathed a long sigh of relief. A 
blonde I have been satisfied to remain ever 
since. 


OR the winter season we added to the 

plays we were already doing Much Ado 
About Nothing, The Merchant of Ven 
ice, Henry V, Julius Casar and Macbeth 
We thought nothing of giving twelve per 
formances a week, which meant a matinée 
every day, a performance every night and 
a rehearsal every morning. If I was under- 
rehearsed in the B. G. Company before, I 
was certainly making up for it now. The 
plays were new to us all instead of just to 
me, and the winter repertoire was so large 


that we were kept busy every minute; in 
fact, the only time we didn’t rehearse was 
when we were acting. 

But I had one let-up. In two of the 
plays, Much Ado About Nothing and The 
Merchant of Venice, I didn’t appear at all. 
And what do you suppose I did on those 
nights? Rest? No, tired as I was, such a 
course never occurred to me. I did just what 
an actor always does when he gets a frec 
evening. 

I went to see other people act. By pre- 
senting at the box office of any theater my 
calling card, with the name of our company 
written on it, I was given the best seat in 
the house. 

[his is a professional courtesy that is ex- 
tended to anybody on the stage. 

The plays we gave most often were still 
As You Like It and Twelfth Night, but 
my parts in the new productions were small. 
I played Henry V’s nephew, my first real 
boy; Julius Cesar’s wife, Calpurnia; and 
Lady Macduff in Macbeth. In the latter 
part my newly acquired auburn curls fell 
loosely about the shoulders of a black velvet 
gown. 

My two children were cruelly murdered 
before my eyes, and I myself died with a 
shriek at the end of the scene. It was the 
same shriek I had used for the starving peas- 
ant when I fell dead with Margaret Wych- 
erly, but nobody knew that. 


N THE program it was announced that 
we gave “A Series of Shakspere’s Plays 
acted with the Stage and Costumes of Shak- 
spere’s Time.”” This was another way of say- 
ing that we used very little scenery indeed, 
and practically no costumes. Even the 
curtain was not allowed to go up and down, 
because in Shakspere’s day there had been 
no curtain. We also prided ourselves on giv- 
ing the plays from the text of the first folio, 
which was published in 1623. This may have 
made us seem a little dry, but schools and 
colleges flocked to see us. Even if a trifle 
tiresome, our unabridged Shakspere was 
considered so educational. You 
would have thought that Mr. 
Greet had once been a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Shak- 
spere’s, he was so up in 
the way he did things. 
And, of course, not hav- 
ing known Mr. Shak- 
spere ourselves, we 
couldn’t contradict 
him. 

It really was the 
best experience in the 
world for us, for, not 
being helped out with 
scenery and costumes, 
we had to depend al 
most entirely upon 
our acting for the ef- 
fects we produc ed 

I had a pleasant 
surprise when we ar- 
rived in Washington. 
Most of the company 

—s | knew that I had gone 

to school there, and 

Mr. Greet said 

thoughtfully that if I 

wanted to give a 

couple of scenes from As You Like It for 

the girls he, and the members of the com- 

pany who met me in the play, would be 

glad to support me. 

This was the second time he had befriended 

me most unexpectedly. 


# by [ERE wasa tiny stage in the gymnasium 
of the school, with footlights and scenery, 
where the girls used to give their plays. On 
a certain afternoon the gymnasium was 
packed to overflowing, and my new and old 
friends were gathered there to see us do the 
forest scenes from As You Like It. The 
girls, many of whom were schoolmates of 
mine, simply swamped me with flowers. 

The stage may have been small and the 
poor little footlights like candles, but never 
was a real star happier than I at that per- 
formance! 


(Continued in the August Home Fournal) 


Al few minutes a day | 
for a good complexion | 


= : 


S it worth that to you? There is a simple, sure way that 
costs little and if followed regularly will bring results. 


Begin today to make your skin more 
beautiful by this easy formula: 
A littl CREME ELCAYA rubbed gently 
into the skin; then if you need color, a little 
Eleaya Rouge spread carefully over the 
cheeks before the Cream is quite dry; and 
after that, the film of face powder over all. 


CREME ELCAYA is the original non-greasy dis- 
appearing toilet cream. It was introduced first in 
New York in 1900. Today its purity and superior- 
ity are acknowledged throughout the world. 


Your dealer has ELCAYA 
and has sold it for years. 


Creme Elcaya 


Elcaya Cold Cream 
Elcaya Face Powder 


Elcaya Rouge 


Queensboro Bridge Plaza, Long Island City, N. Y. 


James C. Crane, Sole Agent, | 


The Original 
Knit Waist 


For Boys 
and Girls 


Made of 
the skin, 
bodies ¢ 
ender tapes support weight 
from shoul i¢rs. M 
supporters. Buttons down fron 


girls 2 to 15 years. 


The ideal knee-length, sleeveless undergarment 
for growing children. Shirt, pants and waist in 
one. A New improved non-irritating tape finish 
at arm-holes; also new, a durable binding to pre- 
vent drop-seat from tearing. Practical and eco 
nomical. Easy to put on, helps children dr 

| buy, ! to wash. 


for the Nazaret! 


quickly. Fewer garments to b 

Sizes 2 to 15 vears. Always look 

trade-mark. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 
NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


349 Broadway Dept.K New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 


Send for Nazareth Doll Cut-Outs 


The children will enjoy them. Two dolls in color with two 
costume changes for each one, sent free. 
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lf KOTEX are not 
yet on sale in your 
neighborhood, write 
us for the names of 
nearest stores and 
shops that have 
them. Or send us 
Sixty-five cents and 
we will mail you one 
box of a dozen Kotex 
in plain wrapper, 
charges prepaid 


In the wardrobe of 
Her Royal Daintiness 


NLY nurses in France knew the good features of Kotex three 

years ago, and then they were not knownas Kotex. The nurses 

made pads for their own use out of Cellucotton—a wonderful 
new sanitary absorbent which science discovered when the needs 
of wounded men depleted the world’s supply of absorbent cotton. 
Today Kotex are ready for the use of all women, everywhere, thanks 
to the suggestion of nurses. They complete the toilet essentials of 
the modern woman—guard against emergencies. The gauze en- 
velope is 22 inches long, thus leaving generous tabs for pinning. 
The filler, forty layers of finest Cellucotton, is 32 inches wide by 
9 inches long. Kotex are cool, more absorbent, and of lasting 
softness. Kotex are cheap in price and easy to throw away. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


5c kach 12 for 60c 


At Stores and Shops That Cater to Women 


INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and 


— KOTEX 
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Sweet are thet of 
‘Reversily 


EAR Notaton, unknown 
to fame, 


Once lived a youthful 
shepherd 
Who bore the palindromic 
name 


Of Asa Otto Drepperd; 
Some folks with sucha single 
name 
Had done no little blowing; 
But he could proudly point to three, 
All perfect in their showing. 


This so obsessed him as a youth 
He vowed he ne’er would marry, 
Unless the lady of his choice 
An equal name could carry; 
But to a Pilsen picnic once 
Young Drepperd went as far as 
| The Isle of Coney, where he met 
The blushing Sally Haras. 


| It was a case of love forthwith; 
The swain was badly smitten 
“He saw—was introduced—and fell,” 
As some old bard has written; 
And not to lose his heart’s delight, 
He did not dilly-dally, 
But poyped the juestion there and then 
And thus he won his Sally. 


ut when ai home and all alone, 
With timv to think it over, 
Poor I’repp rd realized a blight 
Had cre-t into his clover; 
The name -. “‘Haras”’ would not work; 
Nor yet was “Sally” better; 
So, after many sighs and groans, 
He sen* his queen this letter: 


Dear Sally-—I am more than sad 
Because { cannot marry 

A maid unless her Christian nanie 
A palindrome can carry. 

Ilad you been Ozo, even Eve, 
Or still more common Anna 

We could have wed; but “Sally?” 
All’s off— so help me Hannah! 


When Cally this epistle scanned, 
She thought her lover crazy; 

But as she read it o’er and o’er, 

| The meaning grew less hazy; 

She took her Noah Webster down 

| And “ palindrome”’—she found it, 

As her Unabridged 

With samples did expound it. 


And then she answered Drepperd back 


Don’t let a fad embarrass 
Your future, if you surely love 
Your—Sarah Ada Haras! 


Although I’m “ Sally” t 
I yet am “ Sarah” truly; 
And all my names, as 
Meet your requirements f 


my friend 


you an see, 


u“y. 


No need to tell what Drepperd thought 
When this reply came to him; 

Great waves of joy and hap 
Went tingling, surging him; 

He telegraphed his love would stay 
Like spots upon a leopard, 

Arc in a fortnight and a day 
Miss H—— became a Drepperd. 


ypiness 


Now triply blessed, as he insists, 
Since fixed in wedlock’s ‘etters, 

As “Sarah Haras Dve,per 1” she 
Signs all her checks and letters; 

And all the children tl at may come 
To claim his fond attention 

May now have palindromic names 
Up to the fourth dim :nsion. 


| “Otto” or “Anna,” “Bob” or “F ve, 
| With his and her names added 
Can now shine forth without a thought 
Of being forced or padded 
Oh, happy surely is the hore 
| With such a fine foundati-n; 
No wonder that “The Pa ‘inc:rome” 
| Became its appellation ! 
| When She’s Polite 


JOEL LARKSPUR never loses her 
temper, and the only way you can tell 
| She is angry is by her being pelite to you. 


| «Scraps That He Picks Up Here. 
aA -There and Eve 


rywhere 


To Our Ree rders 


NOTWITHSTAN DIN 


may 
subscribers. 


If y our Carrier or postmaster does not promptly 


1G the strike, we are plan- 
ning to mail copies without fail, but some of them 


deliver the next two or three issues of THE Laptgs’ 


Homer 


be a week or more late in reaching yearly 


JourRNAL, we ask you to withhold com- 


plaints until it again becomes possible for us to 
print and mail with our usual promptness. 
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The Trials ofan ecAuthor 


WHEN a husband who is 
/ a literary man writes 


something he considers real 
good, he has a time 
it to his wife. She 
wants to hear it, but it looks 
J as if she makes it a point to 
interrupt him every time he 
is in the middle of an eloquent 
She sits down and 
tells him to go ahead and 
but to eed she has to get 
but before he 
ines she says, ‘‘ Wait just 
turn the fire down under 
waits and then begins at 
frst. When he is a little beyond the 
place where she interrupted him the first 
time she says, “‘ Let me turn on the water in 
the bathtub so it will be filling.”’ He then is 
forced to read louder to keep the noise of the 
water trom drowning out his voice, but he 
doesn’t lese patience until she suddenly de- 
cides to -aise or lower a window or wind the 
clock. When he quits reading she begs him 
to continue, but he calmly puts his master- 
piece away and gives her to understand that 
she never will know what it contains. 


reading 
she 


says 


sentence. 


read, 
dressed. He 
has read 
a minute until L 
my stew.” He 


because 
begins re ading, 


a dozen 


the 


Tivo Points of View 


IRLS,” he remarked sententiously, 
“are prettier than men.” 
“Why, naturally!” she exclaimed. 
“No,” he gently corrected her, 


ficially.” 
His Idea of It 


HE first of the month came around. 

“Son,” exclaimed the incensed father, 
“‘what is your idea of an allowance any- 
way?” 

Father,” returned the youth wearily, 
“it is that which one can neither live with- 
out nor within.” 


“‘arti- 


So lVould She 


“N 


world is my hat? 


impatiently asked the 
t morning, *‘ where in the 
I can’t keep a thing about 
this house. It’s a shame the way things 
disappear without any apparent reason. I 
would just like to know where that hat is.”’ 
“So would I,” replied his wife sweetly. 
“You didn’t have it on when you came home 


last night.” 
His Part 


“N' YW, vou say, sir,”’ said the 
+ the witness, “that you 


uarre 


> lawyer to 
perso! ally 
defendant 


Suppose 


defendant 


cA “Puzzle to Him 


\T can I do lor you, 
asked the shopkeeper. 

Please,” replied the boy, “T’ve called 
about your advertisement for a man to re 
tail canaries.” 

“Yes, and do you think you could do the 
work?” 

“Oh, no, sir; I only want to know how the 
canaries lost their tails.” 


my boy?” 


Alu ays Che é? 


NV RS. BOB LITCHFIELD is alway 
4 cheerful. When you ask her how she 


is she says she guesses she is as well as she'll 


ever be. 
Father Knew 


“N! IW, Jimmy,” said his Sunday-school 
iN teacher, “I want you to memorize to- 
day’s motto: ‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’”’ 

“Yes’m, but I know it now,” replied 
Jimmy. “ My father says he has always used 
that as his motto in his business 

“Oh, how noble of him!” said the teacher 
“And what is your father’s business?’ 

“He’s a prize-fighter, ma’am.”’ 


arth 3, 1879. 
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TURKISH MARK TOWELS 


Keep Your Hair Beautiful 


HIN, non-absorbent Turkish towels make it necessary to rub : 
your hair hard after a shampoo. ‘This rubbing splits and breaks oe 
the hair. Avoid it if you would keep your hair beautiful. 


Why Martex Towels It is infinitely better to use the heavy, soft, users of towels are certainly good judges. z 
: Martex Turkish Towels which absorb mois- You can buy Martex Turkish Towels in the 
ture. You can easily prove to your own linen departments of your favorite depart- % 
Left: Magnified underweave satisfaction that very little rubbing then is ment stores. You will find there fine assort- 4 
Vartex Towels. A firm, necessary. ments of beautiful Martex designs and colors a 
knit fabric that wears Martex Turkish Towels do wear longer. For in Towels, Wash Cloths, and Bath Mats—all a 
l and costs least in the this reason they are the most economical bearing the famous red-and-white Martex — 
long run. towels you can buy. Great hotels and insti- label. 
Siiait: Equally magnified tutions have proved the wearing qualities Ask for Martex and see that the label is 
aa a Cohewe? of Martex and their values. These large attached to the towels you buy. 
face { “e CA = 
Turkish Towel. Note the loose, Ask to see the newest Martex “ Duplex” Towel—friction on one side—soft and 
coarse, weak weave, Such absorbent on the other. Sold under a b/ue Martex label. 
towels wear out fast and are 
1? W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., Philadelphia 
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Jack of Hearts 


When he stole those tarts he gave no thought 
to consequences or to his clothes. He knew he 
was comfortable, even though he was dressed up, 
and that’s all he cared. Sometimes he’s warned 
to be careful of his clothes, but he has learned that: 
his suits of Indian Head have no such unpleasant 
restrictions. 


For Indian Head launders well; its clean white 
beauty is fully restored with each tubbing. It gives 
long service. It tailors well and has an aur of 
smart distinction whether used for sport clothes, 
children’s garments, or table linen. 


Indian Head is sold at all good stores in 27, 33 
36, 44, and 54 inch widths. “Indian Head’’ is 
always on the selvage. Prices range from 30c to 
59c per yard. Booklet with sample on request. 


Amory. Browne Co. 
Department 228, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Nashua Blankets Gilbrae Ginghams Parkhill Gingham: 
Lancaster Kalburnie Ginghams 
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or your special t eC OL SKIN 
| th | t t t 
ins di idel ing the righ 
Skins differ widely—are you using the right treatment 
ial kin? 
for your special type of skin: 
F your skin is a constant problem—if you For a pale, sallow skin use this new steam 
' cannot keep it smooth and flawless then treatment: 
| you may be sure it is because you are not using One or two nights a week, fill your washbowl 
the right treatment for your special ty pe of s skin. full of hot water—almost boiling hot. Bend 
‘ , over the top of the bowl and cover your head 
Skins sr widely. A naturally otly sk ear 
| Skins differ “idely. aturally ily skin and the basin with a heavy bath towel, so that 
needs a special form of ¢ eansing to counteract no steam can escape. Steam your face for thirty 
the tendency to an excess of oil. A pale, sallow seconds. Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s 
skin needs a treatment that will stimulate the Facial Soap. With this, wash your face thor- 
pores and blood vessels. oughly, rubbing the lather well into the skin 
. with an upward and outward motion. Rinse 
oa No matter what your type of skin happens to pward an d . 
4 thoroughly, first with warm water, then with 
be—by the right treatment you can overcome 
cold, and finish by rubbing with a piece of ice. 
its defects. For your skin is constantly chang- 
ing—each day old skin dies and new takes its n addition to the x Sg tre agg B “i 
place. Give this new skin the spr cial care suited ere of s an in and 
to its needs—and see how beautifully soft and pale, low s sags will find ot rd a. a 
. treatment ‘the diffe nt types of skin in th 
fine and clear you can make it! treatments for all the different type soe ~ 
KF il ! ki hi ‘al famous booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” If you have the f skin that 
‘or al r Skil se this speci reatment f 
of * oly skin use this special treatmen This booklet 1s wr: upped around every c: ike of i t to blackhead find 
every nignt. Woodbury’s Facial Soap. the special treatment you need 
First cleanse your skin thoroughly by washing Get a cake of Woodbury’s today at any drug store Yscn Fame cl Ot 
it in the usual way with Woodbury’s Facial or toilet goods counter—find the 
; Soap and warm water. Wipe off the surplus treatment recommended for 
’ moisture, but leave the skin slightly damp. Now your skin and begin using it to- 
with warm water work up : 1 heavy lather of night. A 25c cake lasts for a 
: Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. Apply it month or six weeks of any If your skin is of the tender, 
to your face and rub it into the por ‘es thoroughly, treatment, and for general sensitive type—learn the right 
with an upward and outward motion. Rinse cleansing use. The Andrew treatment for it on page 6 of 
with warm water, then with cold. If possible, rub Jergens Co., Cincinnati, New the booklet, “A Skin You Love 
your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. York, and Perth, Ontario. to Touch.” 
‘Your Treatment for One Week”’ A-SKIN-\ 
YOU 
Send for a miniature set of Woodbury’s skir n pre parations, 
containing Woodbury treatment for one week. In OVE-TO-To 
; 4 it vou will find the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to : UCH i 
Touct trial size cak f Woodbury’s Facial soap; imple 
tube of the new Woodbury Facial Cream; and samp! 
bur Cold Cream and Facial Powder. Write today 
ee, special outfit. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 107 
me Grove A Cincinnati, Oh If liv Canada 
Andrew Jergens C Limited, 107 Sherbrooke St., Pert! 
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